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THE  SONS 

OF 

ALTRINGHAM. 

MORTIMER, 

OR,  THE 

ELECTION  AND  THE  FOUR-IN-HAND  CLUB, 


No  mortal  footing  treads  so  firm  in  virtue 
As  always  to  abide  the  slipp*ry  path. 
Nor  deviate  with  the  bias — some  have  few, 
But  each  man  has  his  failing,  some  defect 
Wherein  to  slide  temptation* 

CHAP.  I. 

Lady  Fitzosborne  Elmeron,  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  Duke  of  Castle- 
ossory,  had,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty,  rejected  the  hand  of  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  to  bestow  it 
on  Sir  Mortimer  Altringham,  a  gentle- 
man not  less  distinguished  for  his 
virtue,  his  courage,  and  his  enlightened 
philosophy,  than  for  the  soundness  of 
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his  understanding,  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
oratory. 

Sir  Mortimer  for  many  years  had 
represented,  with  increasing  popula- 
rity, his  native  county,  and  on  his 
decease  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
child,  Sir  Godfrey,  (the  father  of  our 
heroes)  who  in  no  instance  resembled 
his  own  distinguished  parents  but  in 
his  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart. 

This  baronet  had  been  suddenly  cap- 
tivated, when  scarcely  of  age,  with  the 
baby  beauty  of  a  girl,  five  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  married  her  without 
giving  himself  time  to  discover  that  he 
had  united  his  fate  with  that  of  the 
most  childish  of  women  ;  one,  whose 
mind,  so  far  from  expanding  and  ac- 
quiring strength  with  her  increasing 
years,  seemed  to  sink  into  greater 
weakness  and  irrationality  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indulgence  she  received 
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from  every  part  of  his  family — an  in- 
dulgence of  which  Sir  Godfrey  himself 
set  the  most  imminent  example. 

Lad}^  Altringham  became  the  mo- 
ther of  four  promising  sons  ;  but  as  her 
ladyship  was  one  of  those  characters 
who  think  it  necessary  to  search  for, 
or  invent  some  excuse  for  discontent, 
when  no  real  cause  exists  to  save  them 
that  trouble,  she  fixed  at  random  on 
one,  the  third  year  after  her  marriage, 
which  served  her  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
pining during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Her  ladyship  made  up  her  mind  to 
set  her  heart  on  her  second  child  prov- 
ing a  girl,  a  circumstance  on  which 
she  was  frequently  heard  to  declare  her 
future  happiness  depended.     This  co- 
vetted   daughter,  however,   never  ar- 
rived to  put  her  ladyship  to  the  trouble 
of  finding  out  some    new    grievance. 
Her  singular  misfortune,  therefore,  in 
never  having  a  girl,  though  the  mother 
B  2 
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of  four  children^  served  her  for  a  cur- 
rent subject  for  grumbling ;  though 
several  others,  from  time  to  time, 
obligingly  sprang  up  to  give  variety  to 
her  complainings. 

The  character  of  Lady  Fitzosborne 
Altringham  formed  a  complete  contrast 
to  that  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Her 
mind,  not  less  elevated  than  her  birth, 
possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  pride, 
but  it  was  of  the  noblest  species.  In 
her  it  was  a  sentiment,  distinct  from 
haughtiness,  vanity,  or  ostentation— 
a  sentiment  which  led  her  to  consider 
that  the  artificial  glory  with  which 
high  rank  surrounds  ennobled  indivi- 
duals, by  throwing  over  them  a  strong 
light,  exhibits  to  public  observation 
those  minuter  foibles  which  are  lost  in 
the  shade  of  a  less  brilliant  station. 
Her  pride,  therefore,  made  her  feel 
that  it  was  her  indispensible  duty  to 
keep  a  jealous  guard  over  her  actions, 
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least  the  very  honors  which  were 
calculated  to  give  additional  splendor 
to  her  virtues,  should,  by  glaringly 
displaying  her  errors,  expose  her  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 

But  above  all  things,   the  pride  of 
Lady  Fitzosborne  consisted  in  the  de- 
termination of  meriting  her  own  esteem 
—never  did  she  exact  the  homage  of 
others  for  her  superiority  over  them. 
The  universal  respect  this  admirable 
woman   excited,    was   heightened    to 
enthusiasm    in    her   own    immediate 
family.     Sir  Godfrey's   confidence  in 
her  judgment  was  so  unbounded,  that 
he  had  entrusted  to  her  the  direction 
of  his   sons  education,  happy  to  re- 
ceive from  her  stronger  mind  that  sup- 
port which  his  lady  was  so  entirely 
incapable  of  giving  him. 

In    Mortimer,     the    eldest,     Lady 
Fitzosborne,  with    delight,    had  early 
discovered  symptoms   of  that   sound 
B  3 
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and  clear  judgment  which  had  so 
greatly  distinguished  his  grandfather, 
and  she  ever  cherished  in  him  the  na- 
tive pride  and  correctness  of  character 
which  seemed  also  to  have  been  his 
inheritance. 

After  the  birth  of  Cecil,  he  had  been 
consigned  entirely  to  the  management 
of  her  ladyshijD,  and  became  a  constant 
resident  at  the  jointure-house,  where 
by  ways  equally  judicious  and  alluring, 
she  inculcated  in  his  infant  mind  the 
iirst  principles  of  virtue  and  knowlege. 
The  infant  Orlando  had  not  attained 
his  sixth  month,  when  a  trifling  acci- 
dent which  befei  him,  through  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  ungovernable  Cecil,  in^ 
duced  Lady  Aitringham  to  yield  up 
the  entire  charge  of  her  second  son 
also  to  his  grandmother,  on  the  plea 
that  the  delicacy  of  her  own  nerves 
and  constitution   wholly  unfitted  her 
for  supporting  the  shocks  to  which  tbe 
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rudeness,  inherent  in  hoys^  must  con- 
stantly expose  her  after  they  had 
passed  babyhood. 

Upon  this  same  plea,  Orlando  was 
in  his  turn  sent  to  reside  with  his  bro- 
thers at  the  jointure-house,  on  the 
birth  of  Horatio,  in  whom  his  mother 
seemed  during  the  first  years  of  his 
life  to  have  centred  all  her  fondness. 
But,  alas  !  with  increasing  age  and 
strensfth,  came  also  the  same  exuberant 
spirits— the  same  wild  frolics— thesame 
mischievous  propensities,  which  bad 
banished  his  brothers  from  the  castle  ; 
and  though  it  was  with  many  tears  and 
much  repining  at  thecruelmisfortuneof 
his  not  being  a  girl,  that  Lady  Altring- 
ham  came  to  the  resolution  of  commit- 
ting him  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother, 
she  resolved  on  doing  it  the  next  time 
the  meeting  of  parliament  called  Sir 
Godfrey  to  town,  whither  she  alv/ays, 
on  those  occasions,  accompanied  him, 
B  4 
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Horatio  had  been  several  years  ar^ 
inmate  of  the  jointure-house,  when, 
one  warm  summer  evening,  the  four 
boys  set  out  for  a  neighbouring  village, 
laden  with  baskets  of  fruit,  which  they 
were  carrying  to  some  play-fellows, 
while  crossing  a  neighbouring  park  ; 
their  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  screams  of  a  child,  and  th^y 
anxiously  looked  around  in  search  of 
the  person  in  distress. 

The  first  object  descried  by  the  bro- 
thers was  a  young  lady  sitting  on  agate, 
at  no  great  distance,  near  whom  was 
standing  a  tawdrily  dressed  woman. 

As  they  drew  near  them,  the  boys 
discovered  that  the  cries  proceeded 
from  the  other  side  the  inclosure, 
where  a  littlegirl  was  exhibiting  symp- 
toms of  extreme  terror  at  a  large  New- 
foundland puppy,  which  -was  with 
wanton  playfulness  frisking  about  her, 
and  from  time  to  time  leaping  on  the 
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shoulders  of  the  little  trembler,  who 
expected  every  moment  to  be  de- 
voured by  him. 

During  this  scene  the  young  lady 
who  was  sitting  on  the  gate,  was  en- 
joying an  unfeeling  pleasure  in  encou- 
raging Neptune  to  persevere  in  his 
gambols  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  sufferer,  her  cruel  mirth 
became  more  unrestrained. 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  young  lady,** 
said  Mortimer,  eagerly,  as  soon  as  he 
approached  within  hearing—"  are  you 
not  aware  that  the  poor  girl  is  really 
terrified  at  the  dog.** 

"  Neptune  will  not  hurt  her,**  re- 
plied she,  carelessly,  without  turning 
tovvards  the  j^outh  who  had  addressed 
her;  "  but  if  he  should,  she  will  have 
deserved  it  by  her  cowardice  ;  and  it 
affords  me  some  amusement  to  see 
comedy  and  fragedi/  so  grotesquely 
opposed  to  e^ch  other.**  And  again 
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she  gave  the  well-known  signal  to  the 
animal  to  recommence  his  persecu- 
tions, for  he  had  paused  a  few  minutes 
to  reconnoitre  the  stransrers.  and  stood 
waving  his  tail,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
them,  as  if  doubtful  whether  thei/  were 
not  fitter  objects  on  whom  to  exhaust 
his  playfulness  than  the  one  he  had 
just  quitted. 

A  hint,  however,  from  his  mistress, 
was  sufficient  to  determine  his  seeming 
irresolution:  he  pursued  and  stopped 
the  little  fugitive— made  a  circuit 
round  her,  and  again  renewed  his  un- 
welcome gambols. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  boys  at  first 
endeavoured  to  lure  him  to  disobey 
the  will  of  his  imperious  mistress,  as 
if  in  resolute  defiance  of  their  efforts 
to  restrain  him,  she  continued  to  urge 
the  animal  to  still  wilder  frolics. 

Mortimer  Altringham  now  w\t\i  that 
quicki^fiss  of  perception,  which  even 
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at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  distin- 
guished him,  became  convinced  that  if 
he  would  subdue  the  enemy,  he  must 
create  a  diversion,  motioning  his  bro- 
thers, therefore,  to  discontinue  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  draw  off  the  dog, 
he  placed  on  the  gate  his  basket  of 
strawberries, and  inquired,  withasmile, 
if  Neptune  loved  fruit  ? 

The  young  lady  appeared  diverted 
at  the  oddity  of  this  question,  as  turn- 
ing towards  the  youthful  speaker  she 
exhibited  a  face  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  one  of  his  taste,  with- 
out admiration  and  pleasure.  He  for 
a  moment  forgot  the  indignant  feelings 
which  her  persecution  of  the  little  girl 
had  a  short  time  before  excited  in  him, 
and  thought,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  that 
]{ hauteur  were  the  predominant  ex- 
pression of  her  fine  features,  no  fea- 
tures were  ever  so  justly  formed  to 
render  that  expression  attractive.  *'  If 
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I  have  any  skill  in  physiognomy/' 
said  Mortimer,  fixing  on  her's  his  own 
intelligent  eyes,  "  Neptune  has  a  de- 
cided taste  for  strawberries/* 

The  young  lady,  after  awhile  sur- 
veying the  open  countenance  of  the 
youth  who  addressed  her,  stretched 
forth  her  hand,  and  with  the  dignity 
of  an  empress,  condescended  to  take 
from  his  basket  some  of  the  proffered 
fruit. 

Neptune  was  instantly  summoned,, 
and  soon  gave  such  ample  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Mortimer's  skill  in 
canine  physiognomi/^  that,  to  the  extra- 
vagant entertainment  of  the  young 
lady,  he  successively  devoured  the 
whole  contents  of  their  several  bas- 
kets, while  the  brothers  surrounding 
him  and  his  mistress  cheered  his  every 
new  attack  on  their  fruit,  with  shouts 
of  applause. 

"While  this  scene  was  acting,  the 
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object  was  effected,  to  secure  which, 
Mortimer  had  been  first  prompted  to 
make  an  offering  of  his  strawberries* 
The  little  prisoner  effected  her  escape, 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  either  Nep- 
tune or  his  mistress  had  half  exhausted 
the  pleasure,  which  the  demolition  of 
the  boys  fruit  afforded  them. 

Trifling  as  was  this  incident  in  itself, 
it  acquired  importance,  by  opening  an 
acquaintance  ;  which,  while  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  the  hitherto  ill-directed  mind 
and  ungovernable  temper  of  Lady 
Ismena  Daventry,  involved  in  its  con- 
sequences, the  destiny  of  the  eldest 
son  of  Altringham. 
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CHAP.  II 


Lord  Daventry,  the  second  son  of  a 
deceased  gentleman  in  the  county  of 
BJankshire;  by  means  of  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  East  indies,  (which  was 
procured  him  through  the  interest  of 
the  late  Sir  Mortimer  Altringham) 
had  amassed  a  very  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Lionel  Daventry's  first  step,  on 
returning  to  settle  as  a  rich  man,  in 
his  native  land,  was  the  purchasing  a 
fine  estate  and  mansion,  called  the 
Priory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Altringham 
Castle— his  second,  that  of  procuring 
himself  a  seat  in  parliament— and  his 
third,  of  marrying  into  a  family  high 
in  political  power. 
,    From  that  period,  ambition  became 
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his  ruling  passion  ;  and  in  due  time 
he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  him- 
self elevated  to  the  peerage,  and 
chosen  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Cabals— mysteries— and  intrigues-— 
from  that  period,  so  engrossed  his 
thoughts,  and  filled  his  mind,  that 
neither  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  nor 
the  death  of  his  lady,  long  detached 
him  from  his  political  career. 

The  infant  was  consioned  to  the 
care  of  his  lordship's  sister,  Mrs.  Mat- 
taplan,  a  weak  arrogant  woman; 
whose  chief  solicitude,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  had  been  the  instilling 
into  her  young  mind,  high  ideas  of 
her  own  importance,  and  contempt  of 
those  beneath  her ;  while  the  French 
governess,  whom  she  selected  for  her 
instructress,  by  the  fawning  servility  of 
her  manners,  soon  excited  the  con- 
tempt of  her  sensible  and  spirited 
young  pupil. 
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The  fruits  of  this  folly  were  such  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected. 
Lady  Ismeiia  bec^u/je  her  own  tormen- 
tor, and  that  of  every  one  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded. 

Lord  Daventry,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  married  to  a  second  wife,  was 
more   deeply  than   ever    immersed  in 
schemes    of  further   aggrandizement, 
when  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mattaplan  in- 
formed him  that  she  was  about  to  ac- 
company her  invalid  husband   to  Spa, 
and  was  consequently  under  the  ne- 
cessity, for  the  present,  of  giving  up  the 
charge  of  Lady  Ismena»     His  lordship 
in  reply  signified  it  to  be  his  pleasure, 
that  during   her   aunt's  absence,  the 
young  lady,  with  her  governess,  should 
go  down  to  the  priory,  a  mansion  which 
his   countess  so  much  disliked,  that 
they  had  altogether  ceased  to  visit  it. 
For    the    priory,    therefore,     Lady 

Ismena  and  the  obsequious  Madmoi- 
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selle  Mitteau,  set  out  and  arrived  there 
u  nex  pectedly  the  evening  before  the  en- 
counter with  the  sons  of  Altrinc-ham. 

From  this  period  they  frequently 
met  in  their  walks— exchanged  visits, 
and  by  degrees  arrived  at  a  footing  of 
intimacy. 

The  more  Lady  Fitzosborne  saw  of 
this  fine  young  creature,  and  of  the 
governness,  to  whose  sole  care  she  was 
intrusted,  the  more  fully  she  became 
convinced  that  the  rare  endowments 
with  which  she  was  gifted  by  nature, 
had  hitherto  been  dreadfully  perverted, 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  some  judi- 
cious hand  to  train  the  vigorous  shoots 
her  mind  had  already  put  forth,  their 
very  luxuriance  threatened  to  over- 
shadow and  blight  those  fruits,  the 
perfecting  of  which  could  alone  render 
the  tree  valuable. 

Auspicious  was  the  hour  for  the 
till  now  intractable  and  ill  regulated 
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child  of  Lord  Daventry,  in  which  she 
became  the  object  of  benevolent  inte- 
rest to  Lady  Fitzosborne  Altringham, 
who  herself,  dignified,  without  haugh- 
tiness, uniformly  guided  by  good  sense 
and  prudence— firm,  yet  mild  and  in- 
dulgent, was  precisely  formed  to  in- 
spire in  the  breast  of  Lady  Ismena 
sentiments  of  respect,  alfection,  and 
in  the  end,  of  the  most  lively  gratitude. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
she  was  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to 
the  decided  superiority  of  her  rank, 
for  the  early  influence  she  acquired 
over  the  young  lady,  who,  fully  in- 
structed of  this  circumstance  ere  her 
introduction,  had  been  prepared  to 
treat  her  ladyship  with  the  utmost  de- 
ference and  consideration,  before  she 
knew  how  greatly  the  excellence  of 
her  character  entitled  her  to  both. 

Previous   to    her    intimacy   at  the 
jointure-house,  the  slightest  disappro- 
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bation  of  Lady  Ismena's  conduct,  had 
invariably  drawn  from  her  the  most 
obstinate  defence  of  it;  v/hjle  any  at- 
tempt at  controlling  her  will,  though 
that  will  militated  against  the  express 
orders  of  Lord  Daventry,  had  never 
failed  to  stimulate  her  perseverance  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  her  point,  till 
she  had  conquered  all  opposition. 

Occasional  specimens  of  this  spirit 
and  of  her  total  want  of  feeling,  for  all 
whom  she  regarded  as  beneath  her, 
had  been  early  remarked,  with  much 
regret,  by  Lady  Fitzosborne,  who, 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
seizing  all  favorable  occasions  to 
awaken  in  her  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  such  conduct,  encouraged 
the  growing  predilection  she  evinced 
for  the  society  of  her  grandsons. 

The  boys  on  their  part,  were  de- 
hghted  with  their  spirited  young  play- 
fellow, and  vied  with  each  other  in 
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giving   her  proofs   of    their   juvenile 
gallantry. 

They  had  not  been  long  on  these 
terms  of  cordiality,  w^hen  a  little  in- 
cident occurred,  which  at  once  operated 
in  fixing  the  most  beneficial  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Lady  Ismena;  and  in 
redoubling  the  interest  she  had  before 
inspired  in  the  bosom  of  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  Altringham. 

Mortimer,  the  preceding  winter,  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  large  ringed  snake^ 
which,  during  a  solitary  walk,  he  one 
frosty  morning  saw  lying  in  his.  path, 
wounded  and  nearly  frozen  to  death. 
Knowing  the  creature  to  be  of  a  per- 
fectly harmless  species,  he  carried  it 
home,  and  by  the  care  of  himself  and 
brothers,  it  was  restored  to  health. 

A  partiality,  very  naturally,  origi- 
nating in  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  snatched  the  creature  from  pre- 
mature death,  rendered   Cleopatra  a 
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great  favorite  of  the  brothers,  who 
often  found  amusement  in  feeding  and 
endeavouring  to  teach  it  some  of  those 
tricks,  which  are  related  of  the  dancing 
serpents,  so  common  in  India. 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  a  winding 
valley,  which  picturesquely  diversified 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  jointure- 
house,  was  situated  a  hermitage,  com- 
posed of  moss  and  roots.  It  had  been 
formed  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendance  of  Lady  Fitzosborne,  during 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  ;  who 
fixed  on  the  sequestered  spot  where 
it  had  been  constructed,  as  one  fitted 
for  the  solitude  in  which  she  at  that 
period  loved  to  indulge. 

"  Sheltered  on  every  side  by  high 
banks,  which  entirely  shut  out  the 
smiling  prospect  beyond  their  limits  ; 
and  darkened  by  venerable  trees  above, 
whose  outstretched  branches  threw  a 
sombre  shade  beneath — it  seemed  the 
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very  abode  of  contemplation,  where 
no  human  voice  broke  on  the  ear- 
no  sound  interrupted  the  death-like 
stiUness  which  reigned,  but  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  a  rili  wliich  trickled 
near  its  en  trance. 

For  some  years  after  its  completion, 
it   had  been   forbidden  ground    to  all 
but  its  constructress  ;  but  by  degrees. 
Lady  Fitzosborne  had    relaxed   from 
this  regulation,  in  favor  of  her  grand- 
sons ;  by  whom  she  loved  to  be  sur- 
rounded, and  it  had  now   become,  by 
means  of  Cleopatra,  so  favorite  a  re- 
treat to  them    all,  that  little  parties 
had  been  frequently  given   them  in  it 
by  her  ladyship,  during  the  summer. 

The  first  visit  they  had  that  season 
paid  it,  Mortimer  carried  thither  with 
him  his  accoynpluhed  snake,  which 
had  never  as  yet  exhibited  before 
Lady  Fitzosborne  his  newly  acquii^d 
tricks.      Orlando   had   also    provided 
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him??elf  with  his  flute,  to  the  different 
measures  of  whose  strains  Cleopatra 
began  to  shew  obedience. 

After  the  creature  had  gone  through, 
to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  all  it  had 
been  taught,  it  was  allowed,  by  way 
of  reward,  to  creep  to  a  sunny  spot 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  hermitage, 
where  for  some  time  it  basked  itself 
in  the  warm  rays  ;  but  at  length 
making  a  sudden  spring  to  some  high 
grass,  a  few  paces  beyond,  it  disap- 
peared beneath  theherbage— nor  could 
the  most  diligent  search  of  the  boys 
enable  them  to  discover  its  hiding 
place. 

They  returned  home,  vexed  and 
dispirited  at  the  loss  of  Cleopatra,  but 
were  on  their  next  visit  to  the  hermi- 
tage, surprised  by  its  voluntary  re- 
appearance. 

The  tones  of  Orlando's  flute,  it  was 
imagined,  must  have  drawn  the  snake 
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from  the  new  habitation  it  had  chosen 
for  itself;  and  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance  induced  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne  to  propose  the  allowing  it  to 
return  thither  again,  that  they  might, 
on  the  following  day,  ascertain  if  the 
same  means  would  produce  a  similar 
effect. 

The  experiment  answered  their 
hopes.*  At  every  future  visit  to  the 
hermitage,  the  serpent  had  invariably 
come  forth  from  its  hiding  place  on 
hearing  the  well  known  musical  sounds 
of  the  young  Orlando,  and  its  constant 
appearance  had  given  a  new  attraction 
to  this  retreat. 

These  occurrences  had  taken  place 
some  weeks  before  the  brothers  en- 
counter with  Lady  Ismena  in  the  park 
of  the  priory. 

One  afternoon,  after  their  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened  into  intimacy,  the 
*  A  true  incident. 
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boys  invited  her  to  accompany  Lady 
Fitzosborne  and  themselves  to  the 
Root  House,  but  without  informing 
her  of  the  amusement  with  which  they 
proposed  to  entertain  her  there. 

Lady  Ismena  cheerfully  consented, 
and  the  young  party,  attended  by  their 
venerable  protectress,  arrived  at  the 
sequestered  spot  while  it  was  still 
^arly,  and  found  a  collation  prepared 
for  them  of  fruit  and  cakes. 

The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  their 
walk  thither,  rendered  the  refreshing 
temperature  of  the  hermitage  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  Lady  Ismena,  who 
v/as  expressing,  with  much  animation, 
her  admiration  of  the  place,  when  the 
flute  of  Orlando,  to  which  she  could 
never  listen  without  delight,  by  break- 
ing on  her  ear,  seemed  to  add  new 
pleasure  to  that  she  was  before  feeliH|^. 

She  had  not,  however,  long  enjoyed 
a  gratification  she  was  in  no  common 
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degree  tasting,  when  a  sight,  terrific  to 
her  as  it  was  unlooked  for,  converted 
her  pleasure  into  extreme  dismay. 

Carefully  guarded  as  Lady  Isniena 
had  been  by  her  aunt,  from  every  ob- 
ject which  could  possibly  offend  or 
alarm  her,  she  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  experienced  the  pain  which 
fear  is  capable  of  inflicting. 

A  ringed  snake,  exceeding  four  feet 
in  length,  (nothing  like  which  she  had 
ever  before  seen)  entered  the  hermi- 
tage, and  approached  the  party  who 
were  sitting  on  rustic  benches  round  it. 

The  serpent  stopped  opposite  the 
young  musician,  and  by  the  motion  of 
its  head,  seemed  to  aim  at  keeping 
time  with  the  air  he  was  breathing. 

When  Orlando  ceased  to  play, 
Cecil,  w^ho  was  placed  next  to  Lady 
Ismena,  held  up  a  stick  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  at  the  creature,  which  in- 
stantly erecting  itself  on  its  coiled  tails 
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hissed,  darted  out  its  forked  tongue, 
and  called  up  all  its  harmless  terrors, 
as  if  to  intimidate  the  pretended 
aggressor. 

Lady  Ismena,  who  had  not  without 
much  difficulty  controlled  the  alarm 
which  assailed  her  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Cleopatra,  an  alarm  which  had 
been  every  moment  since  increasing, 
now,  entirely  overcome  by  the  present 
formidable  anger  she  believed  it  was 
exhibiting,  shrieked  vehemently  with 
real  agony. 

Her  voice  first  drew  the  attention  of 
Mortimer  towards  her.  Not  suspect- 
ing that  so  inoffensive  a  creature  could 
possibly  excite  fear  in  any  one,  he  had 
been,  till  then,  unconscious  of  the 
feeling  it  had  created  in  the  young 
lady  ;  but  the  moment  he  became  sen- 
sible of  her  apprehensions,  he  darted 
forward  and  secured  the  serpent. 

The  roguish  Cecil,  as  his  brother 
G  2 
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was  performing  this  act,  exclaimed,  (in 
a  voice  exactly  imitating  the  careless 
indifference  with  which  on  their  first 
encounter  he  had  heard  Lady  fsmena 
pronounce  the  same  words)  "  Cleo- 
patra will  not  hurt  her.'*  But  Mor- 
timer, without  regarding  him,  disap- 
pearedj  carrying  with  him  the  subject 
of  her  distress,  and  followed  out  of  the 
hermitage  by  Orlando  and  Horace. 

*'  I  am  far  better  pleased  with  your 
brother's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
than  your's,''  said  Lady  Fitzosborne 
to  her  grandson,  as  soon  as  their  young 
guest  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  her  alarm.  *'  He  knew,  as  well 
as  yourself,  that  Cleopatra  is  perfectly 
harmless,  a  circumstance  of  which 
Lady  Ismena  will  no  doubt  allow  her- 
self, at  some  future  time,  to  be  con- 
vinced. But  surely,  while  she  was 
sufTerins:  under  the  influence  of  so 
powerful  a  sensation  as  terror,  with 
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the  object  of  that  terror  so  near  her, 
you  would  have  acted  more  amiably 
by  removing  the  cause  of  her  uneasi- 
ness, than  by  addressing  to  her  lady- 
ship words  which  you  could  not 
imagine  her  mind  was  sufficiently  free 
to  be  influenced  by  at  the  moment." 

*'But,  grandmamma,"  replied  the  per. 
severing  Cecil,  in  the  same  provoking 
tone,  "  what  signified  her  terror,  when 
I  knew  that  Cleopatra  would  not  hurt 
her,  even  though  she  had  deserved  it 
hy  her  cowardice  P*'  And  as  he  finished 
these  words,  unable  for  a  moment 
longer  to  preserve  his  gravity,  he  has- 
tened after  his  brothers,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Lady  Fitzosborne, 
who  perceiving  not  in  them  the  mean« 
ing  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
had  began  very  seriously  to  address 
to  him. 

*'  Nay,  dear  Madam,'*    said   Lady 
israena,  rising   and   approaching   her 
c  3 
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with  much  emotion,  "  do  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  Cecil  for  his  conduct 
towards  one  who  bhishes  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  so  fully  deserved 
the  reproaches  it  was  meant  to  convey. 
You  know  not— you  cannot  suspect 
how  greatly  I  stood  in  need  of  the 
lesson  he  has  this  afternoon  taught 
me."  She  then,  with  an  ingenuous* 
ness  which  was  rendered  more  engaging 
by  her  visible  embarrassment,  confessed 
her  late  unfeeling  conduct  towards' the 
defenceless  little  girl,  whom  she  had 
encouraged  the  playful  Neptune  so 
cruelly  to  continue  tormenting,  till  she 
was  rescued  from  him  by  the  address 
of  the  young  Altringhams.  Lady 
Ismena  mingled  with  her  recital  such 
severe  self-condemnation---declared 
with  so  much  simplicity,  that  till  she 
had  herself  so  recently  experienced 
terror,  she  knew  not  the  pain  it  was 
capable  of  inflicting — contrasted  with 
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SO  much  enthusiasm,  the  regard  Mor- 
timer's respect  for  the  feelings  of 
ethers  had  inspired  her,  with  the  oppo- 
site effect  her  own  behaviour,  in  the 
instance  in  question,  was  calculated  to 
create  in  every  benevolent  bosom-— 
that  her  delighted  auditor  became  con- 
vinced she  possessed  a  heart  and  un- 
derstanding, which  required  only  the 
guidance  of  a  judicious  and  zealous 
friend,  to  render  her  an  ornament  to 
her  sex. 

On  the  return  of  the  boys,  she  wa$ 
still  more  pleased  by  her  candour  m 
expressing  to  Cecil  her  thanks  for  his 
timely  correction,  and  assuring  him 
she  should  in  future  profit  by  it.  But 
heracknowledgments  to  Mortimer,  and 
the  proof  she  gave  of  the  sense  she 
entertained  of  her  obligation  to  him, 
were  of  a  far  more  animated  nature. 

After  reminding  him   that   he  had 
a  few  days  before  expressed  a  wish  of 
c  4 
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procuring  a  Newfoundland  dog,  she 
requested,  in  a  manner  which  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  that  he  would  do  her 
the  pleasure  of  accepting  Neptune,  as 
a  mark  of  her  gratitude. 

.  Those  only  who  knew  how  highly 
Lady  Ismena  praised  this  favorite 
animal,  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  offering. 

The  teazing  Cecil.. interrupted  hi^ 
brother^ s  acknowledgments,  by  de- 
claring that  he  thought  himself  far 
more  entitled  to  this  covetted  reward 
than  Mortimer.  He  provokingly  re- 
called to  Lady  Ismena^s  recollection, 
the  industry  with  which  he  had  pre- 
pared her  mind  for  receiving  the  fright 
Cieopatra  had  given  her,  during  a 
tete-a-tete  stroll  that  morning,  by  a 
relation  of  some  appalling  accounts  of 
venomous  serpents— takingat  the  same 
time  especial  care  not  to  satisfy  her, 
that  none  of  the  instances  he  had  men- 
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tioned  could  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. He  ended  his  vexatious  appeal 
by  insisting  on  referring  his  better 
claims  to  Neptune  to  the  arbitration 
of  Lady  Fitzosborne  :  who  gave  instant 
judgment  against  him,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  younger  brothers. 

Lady  Ismena,  in  spite  of  the  many 
faults  which  had  been  implanted  in 
her,  and  industriously  cherished  by 
her  aunt,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a 
striking  proof,  that  when  once  taught 
to  feel  she  had  acted  improperly,  she 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  stop  short 
of  making  ample  atonement  for  her 
offence. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  called 
at  the  cottage  of  the  little  girl,  whom 
she  found  still  very  unwell  from  the 
fright  and  bruises  the  rough  play  of 
Neptune  had  given  her. 

Really  concerned  to  discover  that 
the  mischief  she   had   done,   was  so 
C   6 
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much  more  serious  than  she  had  in- 
tended, or  till  now  supposed  possible, 
the  native  frankness  and  generosity  of 
her  character  made  her,  while  apolo- 
gizing for  her  share  in  the  injury, 
resolve  on  more  effectually  repairing 
it  than  by  words.  She,  from  that 
moment,  not  only  became  the  friend 
of  the  whole  family  during  her  long 
residence  near  them,  but  placed  Lucy 
(with  the  mild  simplicity  of  whose 
manners  she  was  much  pleased)  at  a 
proper  school  for  her  attaining  such 
acquirements  as  could  not  fail  of 
proving  useful  to  her  future  life. 

Nothing  acts  so  irresistibly  on  the 
youthful  mind  as  the  power  of  exam- 
ple. It  had  been  impossible  for  Lady 
Ismena  to  witness  the  obliging  and 
well  regulated  manners  of  her  young 
companions  towards  every  oneby  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  particularly 
their  inferiors,  without,  almost  uncou*- 
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*ciously  to  herself,  imitating  them : 
nor  could  she  remark  the  consideration 
with  which  Mortimer  Altriiigham  was 
uniformly  treated  by  every  member  of 
his  family,  but  by  none  more  con- 
spicuously than  Lady  Fitzosborne, 
without  insensibly  adopting  the  same 
line  of  conduct  herself,  though,  to  his 
brothers  she  not  unfrequently,  during 
the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance, 
exhibited  specimens  of  her  former  love 
of  domineering  and  unyielding  haugh- 
tiness, which  usually  terminated  in 
appeals  to  their  eldest  brother,  to 
whose  arbitration  she  ever  implicitly 
submitted, 

A  species  of  philosophic  pride,  which 
was  the  characterictic  of  Mortimer, 
properly  directed,  as  it  had  been  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  his  protectress, 
gave  a  correctness  and  dignity  to  even 
his  boyish  conduct,  in  which  origin 
nated  the  decided  respect  and  defer- 
c  6 
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ence  he  inspired  in  his  brothers,  sen^ 
timents  of  ^\hich  Lady  Ismena,  who 
completely  shared  in  the  cares  of  that 
protectress  also,  almost  unconsciously 
partook. 

At  the  period  of  her  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Altringham  family,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  house  had  been  two 
years  at  Eton,  and  was  then  only  pass- 
ing his  holidays  with  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
returned  to  his  college,  accompanied 
by  Cecil. 

Several  years  passed  away,  during 
which  Lady  Ismena  became  daily  more 
worthy  the  interest  and  affection  she 
had  inspired  in  Lady  Fitzosborne, 
whom  she  soon  learnt  to  love  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  her 
character. 

The  vacations  became  seasons  of 
double  joy  and  festivity,  by  re-uniting 
the  young  people,  for  they  were  regu^ 
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larly   spent   at    their   grand-mother's, 
Lady    Altringham  being  now   perpe- 
tually at  those  seasons  either  in  town 
or  at  some  watering  place.     She,  how- 
ever,  made  a  point  of  running  down 
with  Sir  Godfrey  to  the  castle  for  the 
Christmas  week,  during  which,  a  part 
of  every  day  was   passed  in   company 
with  her  children  ;  but,  by  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  she  constantly  be- 
came so  dispirited  by  having  the  re- 
membrance /brcec?  on  hei\  (as  she  used 
to  tell  Lady  Fitzosborne)  that  though 
the    mother  of  four  children^  she  had 
the  misfortune  of  not   possessing    one 
daughter ;    that  much  as  she  doated 
on  her   boys^,    she   felt  herself   com-*, 
pelled  to  drive  this  cause  of  grievance 
from  her  memory,  by  hurrying  back  to 
those   scenes    of    amusement,    amidst 
which  her  sorrows  were  alone  forgotten. 
When  Lady  Fitzosborne,  after  listen- 
ing to  this  nonsense,  next  beheld  with 
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secret  exultation  those  promising  boys^ 
who,  while  they  constituted  her  own 
pride  and  pleasure,  were  so  little  ap- 
preciated by  their  maternal  parent,  she 
reflected  with  renewed  astonishment 
on  what  appeared  to  her  an  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon,  that  Aer  son  should 
not  only  have  made  choice  of  this 
babyish  woman  for  his  wife— his  friend 
—the  mistress  of  his  family— but  after 
having  so  many  years  experienced  the 
folly  to  which  her  whims  and  idle 
caprices  constantly  led,  that  he  should 
still  continue  to  humour  them  with 
the  same  patient  indulgence— the 
same  devoted  affection,  which  had 
marked  the  first  days  of  their  marriage,, 
for  Sir  Godfrey  was  in  reality  both, 
proud  and  fond  of  his  sons* 

"  Can  it  be,''  she  would  ask  herself, 
**  that  the  representative  of  the  first  of 
men  can  feel  happy  in  seeing  such  a 
woman   the    mother  of  his  children. 
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May  Mortimer  make  a  more  honor- 
able choice,  one  for  whom  he  will  not 
have  cause  to  blush  !" 

As  she  sketched,  on  such  occasions, 
the  leading  features  by  w  hich  it  was 
her  wish  to  see  his  future  choice  dis- 
tinguished, her  portrait  ever  repre- 
sented the  counterpart  of  Lady  Ismena 
Daventr}^  such  as  she  was  b3come 
under  the  directing  hand. 

During  the  happy  marriage  of  Lady 
Fitzosborne  with  Sir  Mortimer  Al- 
tringham,  who  had  felt  and  estimated 
her  high  endowments,  she  had  shared 
withardourinhisliterarypursuits— had 
been  to  him  a  disinterested  and  dis- 
passionate adviser— an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  great  talents— and  a 
secret  but  exulting  rejoicer  over  the 
honors  and  respect  which  those  splen- 
did talents  had  acquired  him.  Yet 
her  mind  was  of  too  superior  a  cast  to 
have  endangered  her  ever  overstepping 
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the  limits  wisely  marked  out  for  her 
sex,  as  their  most  useful  sphere  of 
action.  Perfect  had  been  the  union 
of  two  minds,  equally  distinguished  by 
all  the  higher  qualities  which  could 
ennoble  or  adorn  them. 

Thus  it  naturally  followed,  that 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  conscious  of  all  she 
had  been  to  her  lord,  could  conceive 
no  rational  happiness  in  a  marriage, 
where  a  confidence  in  the  Sfood  sense 
of  his  wife  formed  not  the  basis  of  the 
husband's  affection. 

Sir  Godfrey  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  parents  ;  but  in  Mortimer 
Lady  Fitzosborne  recognized  so  many 
of  the  qualities  w^hich  had  characte- 
rized his  grandsire,  that  her  disap- 
pointment was  nearly  forgotten  in  the 
exalted  expectation  she  entertained  of 
bis  future  career,  while,  therefore,  it 
became  her  dearest  object  to  inculcate 
in  his  young  mind  just  and  noble  priii* 
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ciples  of  action,  she  traced  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  rapid  advance  of  his 
intellectual  powers  towards  maturity. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  to  have  given,  during  several 
years,  so  liberal  a  share  of  her  attention 
and  cares  to  the  almost  forgotten 
daughter  of  Lord  Daventry,  without 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  that  highly  gifted  young  creature, 
in  whose  soul  was  implanted  a  noble 
candour— a  disdain  of  all  duplicity, 
which  not  unfrequently  hurried  her 
into  evincing  a  marked  contempt  to- 
wards those  who  fell  beneath  the 
standard  of  merit,  by  which  she  mea- 
sured all.  This  feeling,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  generous  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  bosom  was  warmed 
for  those  to  whom  she  could  grant 
her  esteem,  convinced  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne  that  her  future  conduct  must 
be    considerably    influenced   by    the 
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character  of  him  to  whom  she  should 
be  united. 

That  Mortimer  continued  to  possess 
the  same  magic  influence  over  her 
high  spirit  that,  as  a  mere  boy,  he  had 
acquired,  was  a  fact  to  which  Lady 
Fitzosborne  could  not  be  insensible; 
nor  did  it  escape  her,  that  at  every 
new  vacation  which  brought  him  to 
the  jointure-house,  the  mingled  respect 
and  admiration  with  which  he  viewed 
Lady  Ismena,  appeared  to  increase ; 
and  that  while  the  scholastic  honors 
by  which  he  had  been  crowned,  before 
quitting  Eton  for  Cam.bridge,  had 
given  her  the  most  animated  pleasure, 
the  increasing  interest  with  which  he 
aided  in  cultivating  her  talents,  during 
his  recesses,  testified  that  he  took  no 
less  pride  in  her  acquirements. 

The  daughter  of  Lord  Daventry 
was  still  too  young,  when  Mortimer 
returned  to  the  university  for  the  last 
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time  before  taking  his  degrees,  for 
Lady  Fitzosborne  to  form  any  decisive 
judgment  on  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  juvenile  attachment; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
an  event  happened,  which  by  separ- 
ating them,  and  entirely  removing 
Lady  Ismena  from  the  Altringham 
family,  during  several  years,  rendered 
it  improbable  that  the  secret  wishes 
which  their  mutual  friend  had  formed, 
would  ever  be  realized. 

The  intelligence  reached  them, 
that  Lord  Daventry  (who  had  very 
recently  become  a  second  time  a 
widower)  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
an  inn  within  two  stages  of  his  north- 
ern estate,  to  which  seat  he  had  been 
hastening,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  first  weeks  of  his  mourning  there, 
when  his  progress  had  been  arrested 
by  the  before  mentioned  cause. 

Lady  Ismena  instantly  resolved  on 
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setting  out,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing her  parent,  a  resolution  which 
Lady  Fitzoshorne  entirely  approved. 
The  almost  forgotten  Mademoiselle 
Mitteau  was  therefore  summoned  from 
the  priory  to  accompany  the  young 
lady ;  but  it  was  found  that  an  event 
had  a  few  hours  before  taken  place 
which  justified  her  declining  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood. 

Mademoiselle  was  that  morning 
married  to  the  only  son  of  the  village 
apothecary,  whose  father  was  so  much 
incensed  at  the  connexion  his  child 
had  formed,  without  his  knowledge, 
that  his  house  ever  since  had  been 
rendered  a  scene  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion; for  the  newly  married  pair 
positively  refused  to  obey  his  orders 
to  quit  it— orders  which  Mr,  Lutely 
appeared  equally  determined  on  en- 
forcing. 

In  this  dilemma.  Lady  Fit2:osborne 
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proposed  that  Mrs.  Knowland,  her 
respectable  housekeeper,  should  attend 
her  ladyship  into  Northumberland, 
and  remain  with  her  till  the  recovery 
of  Lord  Daventry,  an  offer  which 
Lady  Ismena  gratefully  accepted  ;  and 
taking  Lucy  with  her  also,  who  had 
been  for  the  last  six  months  about  her 
person,  she  reached,  without  accident 
or  delay,  the  sick  couch  of  her  father. 

To  the  feeling  heart  the  bed  of  suf- 
fering must  ever  present  an  affecting 
spectacle.  That  of  the  enthusiastic 
Lady  Ismena  was  pierced  with  sorrow, 
as  she  contemplated  the  scarcely  re- 
membered features  of  her  sole  sur- 
viving parent,  on  which  she  believed 
was  already  impressed  the  image  of 
death. 

That  father,  who  had  so  long  neg- 
lected his  only  child,  in  his  turn,  now 
appeared  to  her  to  be  neglected!  She 
had  found  him  in  the  house  of  stran- 
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gers,  surrounded  by  mercenaries— un- 
conscious of  his  situation— incapable 
of  recognising  his  child  ! 

In  a  soul  like  that  of  Lady  Ismena, 
such  a  sight,  with  the  affecting  reflec- 
tions to  which  that  sight  gave  birth, 
at  once  roused  all  that  filial  affection 
which  nature  had  implanted  in  her 
bosom,  end  which  had  so  long  been 
dormant,  only  because  the  voice  of 
paternal  kindness  had  never  yet 
awakened  it. 

She  watched  from  that  moment,  with 
intense  anxiety,  the  progress  of  his 
disorder  ;  and  learnt,  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  heaven,  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival,  that  the  dangerous  crisis 
was  passed. 

As  the  first  dawn  of  recollection 
broke  on  Lord  Daventry,  he  observed 
with  wonder,  the  tender  care  with 
which  a  young  lady,  to  whose  person 
he  was  a  stranger,  from  time  to  time. 
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administered  the  nourishment  thought 
necessary  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
frame.  He  remarked  the  light  cautious 
step  with  which  she  traversed  his 
apartment — the  gentle  tones  in  which 
her  directions  were  given— and  the 
air  of  patient  watchfulness  with  which 
she  ever  returned  to  place  herself 
beside  his  bed. 

His  curiosity  and  interest  were  gra- 
dually awakened ;  yet  an  uncon- 
querable reluctance  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  inform  himself,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  caused  him  to  delay 
asking  those  questions,  which  would 
have  led  immediately  to  an  explanation. 
After  awhile  fatiguing  himself,  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  kept 
his  attention  fixed  on  this  young 
stranger,  Lord  Daventry  sank  surldenly 
into  a  state  of  lethargy,  in  which  he 
for  many  hours  contuiued. 

On  his  returning  consciousness,  he 
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felt  that  one  of  his  hands  was  gently 
clasped  between  the  delicate  ones  of 
his  unknown  young  friend,  who  had 
been,  during  his  repose,  contemplating 
his  wan  countenance  with  emotions 
which  for  a  moment  conquered  her 
prudence  ;  gently  replacing  his  hand 
on  the  bed  from  whence  she  had 
timidly  raised  it,  and  stooping  forward, 
while  the  words,  "  My  father  !'*  un- 
consciously escaped  her,  she  impressed 
on  his  livid  cheek,  the  kiss  of  filial 
tendernegs. 

A  confused  suspicion,  which  had 
before  taken  possession  of  the  breast 
of  Lord  Davenfcry,  was  thus  aff'ectingiy 
confirmed;  at  a  moment  too  when 
his  heart,  softened  by  his  severe  illness, 
and  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  those 
intrigues  of  party,  and  vievvs  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  which  had 
hitherto  so  exclusively  occupied  it, 
opened  to  receive  a  daughter,  who  was 
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not  more  formed  to  awaken  the  affec* 
tions  of  her  parent,  than  to  gratify  his 
pride  and  ambition. 

From  this  period,  Lady  Ismena  ap- 
peared to  become  daily  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  Lord 
Daventry.  She  proceeded  with  him, 
when  he  was  able  to  travel  to  his 
northern  estate,  whither  Mrs.  Know- 
land  also  accompanied  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  her  ladyship 
back  to  the  jointure-house,  when  her 
father's  health  permitted  him  to  return 
to  town. 

His  lordship  had  informed  his 
daughter,  that  as  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  as  he .  w^as  able  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  he  was  to 
proceed  on  a  foreign  embassy,  to  which 
he  expected  hourly  to  hear  of  his  ap- 
pointment;  and  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  knew  of  no  guardian  to  whom 
he  could,  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
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intrust  her,  as  the  aunt  of  his  most 
particular  friend,  the  Duke  of  Castle- 
ossory. 

It  appeared,  however,  by  some  con- 
fidential letters  which  his  lordship 
received  shortly  after,  that  ''  his  par- 
ticular friend,'*  the  Duke  of  Castle- 
ossory  had  been  employing  the  period 
of  his  absence,  in  a  way  not  altogether 
consistent  with  that  character.  His 
Grace,  who  had  assured  Lord  Daventry 
that  he  might  implicitly  rely  on  his 
using  the  whole  weight  of  his  interest 
in  securing  his  nomination  to  the  em- 
bassy in  question,  had  given  it  with 
so  much  effect,  in  favor  of  another, 
that  it  was  believed  the  appointment 
had  actually  taken  place. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise 
of  Lord  Daventry  at  this  intelligence, 
except  the  indignation  to  which  it 
gave  birth ;  he  resolved,  weak  as  he 
still  was,  on  immediately  setting  out 
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for  town  ;  and  as  he  felt  equally  averse 
to  part  so  suddenly  with  a  child,  for 
whom  he  now  felt  all  a  parent's  fond- 
ness, or  to  allow  of  her  returning  to 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  supposing  it  to  be 
true  that  he  had  received  so  marked 
an  insult  from  the  head  of  her  family, 
he  determined  that  Lady  Ismena 
should,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
accompany  him  to  the  metropolis. 
Mrs.  Knowland,  in  consequence,  sat 
out  for  the  jointure-house  alone;  but 
charged  with  a  thousand  affectionate 
remembrances  to  the  Altringhams,  to 
whom  her  ladyship  had  at  that  ti.ne 
no  doubt  of  very  soon  returning. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Daventry  in 
town  proved  favorable  to  his  views ; 
for  his  unexpected  appearance  amongst 
his  political  friends  could  alone  have 
secured  the  object  of  which  he  was 
so  desirous. 

They   had   all   heard    through   the 
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Duke,  an  exaggerated  account  of  thfe 
ill  state  of  his  health ;  which  his 
Grace  had  assured  them,  he  knew 
from  undoubted  authority,  was  hope- 
less, and  it  was  under  this  conviction 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  promise 
their  support  in  favor  of  the  new  can- 
didate, whose  actual  nomination  was 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  following 
day. 

In  the  whole  of  this  business,  the 
ill  offices  of  the  Duke  of  Castle- 
ossory  became  manifest  to  Lord  Da- 
ventry,  though  that  nobleman  repeat- 
edly assured  his  lordship  that  this 
ngli/  affair  had  entirely  originated  in 
mistake  and  misconception. 

As  the  mistake  and  misconception, 
however,  had  been  fairly  traced  to  his 
Grace,  and  had  evidently  given  rise  to 
the  project  which  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  disappointing  the  favorite 
wish  of  his  lordship,  that  nobleman 
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continued  to  harbour  too  much  re- 
sentment against  the  nephew  of  Lady 
Fitzosborne,  to  approve  of  leaving  his 
daughter  under  her  care. 

"  Why  should  I  not  take  her  with 
me?"  thought  his  lordship,  one  night 
after  he  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  reflecting'  on  the  loss  he  should 
sustain,  in  again  parting  with  her;  for 
the  influence  Lady  Ismena  had  by  this 
time  acquired  over  his  heart,  was 
almost  unbounded.  "  I  can  see  no 
just  reason  why  a  child  should,  on  any 
occasion,  be  separated  from  her  father/' 

*'  Ismena,"  said  his  lordship,  the 
following  morning,  "  can  you  see  any 
just  cause  why  a  child  should  be 
separated  from  her  parent,  when  such 
a  misfortune  can  be  avoided?" 

"No,  indeed,  papa!"  replied  her 
ladyship,  sighing,  "  I  never  could  see 
any  just  cause  for  our  incurring  such  a 
misfortune." 
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"  You  would  like  then,  my  dear 
girl,  to  I  e  ir  your  father  company  in 
his  approaching  voyage,'^  interrupted 
his  lordship,  who  perceived,  with  some 
confusion,  that  the  reply  of  his  daugh- 
ter had  a  retrospective  reference. 
*'  You  shall  accompany  him  on  this 
embassy.'"* 

''How  long  shall  you  remain  abroad, 
papa?'*  asked  Lady  Ismena,  eagerly. 

"  Probably,  some  years,  my  dear ; 
but  you  shall  pass  them  with  me;  will 
not  that  make  you  happy  V 

"  I  think  I  should  pass  them  hap- 
pier with  you  at  the  priory,''  replied 
the  ingenuous  Lady  Ismena. 

"  But  since  that  cannot  be,  my 
child— since  the  duty  I  owe  my  sove- 
reign and  my  country,  compels  me  to 
fulfil  the  high  office  to  which  I  have 
been  nominated—"  His  lordship 
paused,  and  fixed  his  enquiring  eyes 
on  his  daughter,  who,  instead  ofgivin^- 
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him-  the  direct  answer  he  required, 
impatiently  asked  when  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  set  out. 

"  The  final  completion  of  the  very 
extensive  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments—'* answered  his  lordship,  re- 
suming the  important  tone  and  diplo- 
matic language  in  which  he  usually 
expressed  himself  when  not  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  fondness  towards  his 
daughter.  "  The  final  completion  of 
the  very  extensive  and  complicated 
arrangements,  I  say,  which  it  will  be 
first  necessary  for  me  to  adjust,  depend 
on  too  great  a  variety  of  contingent 
circumstances,  and  fluctuating  events, 
for  me  to  be  enabled,  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  speak  with  certainty 
on  a  point  which  I  must  therefore 
decline  further  agitating  at  this 
moment."' 

"  But  my  dear  papa,'*  said  Lady 
Ismena,  with  increasing  eagerness, 
P  4 
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*'  as  these  complicated  arrangements 
must  certainly  take  you  some  time  to 
adjust,  if  you  are  really  serious  in  the 
intention  of  carrying  me  with  you—'* 

*'  If  I  am  serious/'  interrupted  his 
lordship,  "  regard  it  as  a  point  irrevo* 
cably  settled." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  then,  allow  me 
to  set  off  this  very  hour  for  the  join- 
ture-house, and  pass  at  least  some 
days  with  its  dear  inhabitants  before 
our  departure.  My  leaving  them  was 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  I  had  not 
time  to  express  to  that  best  of  women, 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  half  the  love-— the 
gratitude— the  respect  I  feci  for  her. 
I  have  so  much  to  say— to  hear  from 
her  before  I  can  quit  her  for  so  long 
a  period.  Dear  papa!  let  me  this 
moment  order  the  travelling  carriage,'* 
and  Lady  Ismena,  with  tears  standing 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  glowing 
with  impatience,  arose  to  ring  the  bell. 
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The  innumerable  proofs  of  filial 
tenderness  by  which  the  before  insen- 
sible heart  of  Lord  D  wen  try  had  been 
subdued  by  his  daughter,  taught  him 
for  a  time  to  believe  that  he  now  pos- 
sessed the  first  place  in  her  affection. 
So  thinking,  he  had  not  doubted  but 
he  should  see  her  receive  his  proposal 
of  allowing  her  to  bear  him  company^ 
with  unalloyed  delight ;  he  therefore 
remarked  with  jealousy^  and  listened 
with  displeasure,  to  the  evident  proofs 
of  attachment  to  the  Altringham  fa- 
mily, which  Lady  Ismena  so  inge- 
nuously and  passionately  expressed. 

The  same  unworthy  selfishness  of 
character  w^hich  had  made  his  lordship 
for  years  throw  his  daughter  on  the 
kindness  of  strangers,  rather  than 
endanger  his  own  domestic  ease,  by 
allowing  her  to  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  second  countess,  con- 
trary to  the  inclination  of  that  lady, 
D  5 
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made  him,  now  that  she  was  become 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  grudge 
Lady  Fitzosborne  the  generous  at- 
tachment, to  which  her  having  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  best  of  parents 
to  his  child,  had  naturally  given  birth 
in  her  young  bosom. 

Lord  Daventry  was  hurt,  and  deeply 
offended  at  the  conviction,  that  how- 
ever completely  Lady  Ismena  might 
reconcile  herself  to  the  proposed  plan, 
the  first  sensations  with  which  she 
had  listened  to  it,  were  those  of  grief, 
at  the  idea  of  being  for  so  long  a 
period  separated  from  the  Altringhams. 
But  habitually  too  pohtical  to  permit 
his  words  or  countenance  to  betray 
what  was  passing  in  his  heart,  he  took 
his  daughter's  hand  with  gentleness, 
and  led  her  back  to  her  seat. 

*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
mydear^'*  said  his  lordship,  hesitating 
extremely  as  he  spoke,  "  I  have  no 
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difficulty  in  stating,  that  is— I  declare 
without  difficulty  that  I  have  a  very 
high  consideration  for  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne—a  very  high  consideration :  -I 
would  have  it  understood,  for  her 
ladyship,  who  is,  you  know,  the  aunt 
of  my  particular  friend-"my  late  par- 
ticular friend,  I  would  say,  the  Duke 
of  Castle  ossory.  Reasons,  which  I 
cannot  properly  explain,  make  me  at 
present  decline  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  his  Grace/' 

"  It  is  of  Lady  Fitzosborne,  not  of 
his  Grace,  my  dear  papa,  that  I  wish 
you  to  speak/' 

His  lordship  interrupted  his  eager 
daughter,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
•  still  too  unwell  to  part  with  her  for 
the  next  fortnight;  which  he  requested 
she  would  employ  in  making  whatever 
purchases  she  thought  necessary,  or 
proper,  for  the  approaching  cccir.sion. 
Then  kissing  her  cheek,  as  he  added, 
D  6 
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there  would  after  that  be  still  suffi- 
cient lime  for  the  visit  she  desired, 
and  putting  into  her  hands  notes  to  a 
considerable  amount,  he  left  her  under 
the  care  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  was 
at  that  moment  announced,  with  a  re- 
quest that  she  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  assist  his  daughter's  choice  in 
the  apparel  with  which  she  was  about 
to  furnish  herself. 

This  fortnight  was  passed  by  Lady 
Ismena  in  the  most  restless  impa- 
tience; and  the  d<iy  before  its  expiia- 
tion,  she  w.s  thunderstruck  by  a  piece 
of  inf)rmation  which  she  received  from 
Lord  Bayentry.  It  was,  that  minis- 
ters hrid  so  hurried  on  the  pending  ne* 
gociations— on  the  accomplishment  of 
which  his  own  ultimate  arrangements 
necessarily  depended,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  accelerate  the  period  of 
his  setting  out,  and  was  consc  quently 
obliged  to  fix  on  the  next  day  but  one 
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tor  quitting  London,  with  his  suite,, 
for  the  place  of  embarkation*  He 
added  many  expressions  of  regret,  at 
the  necessity  this  unexpected  haste 
placed  him  under,  of  disappointing 
her  wishes  of  first  visiting  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  ;  but  earnestly  recommended 
her  to  write  an  apology  to  that  friend^ 
stating  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  fulfil  the  promise  which  had  ac- 
companied the  information  she  had 
dispatched  to  the  jointure-house,  of 
her  father's  intention  of  taking  her 
abroad  with  him. 

Full  of  candour  and  inofenuousness 
herself,  Lady  Ismena  was  incapable  of 
suspecting  the  duplicity  which  her 
father  had  on  this  occasion  practised 
towards  her.  That  he  was  still  weak 
and  emaciated  was  evident;  and  that 
his  health  had  suffered  considerably 
by  the  fatigue  and  agitation  naturally 
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arising  from  his  late  fears,  his  hopes, 
and  even  his  final  success,  was  not 
less  obvious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  that  he 
should  be  desirous  of  detaining  her 
near  him  a  few  days  longer,  when  he 
believed  there  would  be  still  sufficient 
time  for  her  visit  to  Larly  1  i'zosborne, 
was  rather  a  flattering  proof  of  his  pa- 
ternal atfection,  than  a  cause  whereon 
to  ground  a  conjecture  unfavorable  to 
Lord  Daventry. 

In  the  grief,  therefore,  which  pierced 
his  daughter,  at  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting England  without  fulfilling  her 
promised  visit  to  the  Altringhams, 
fto  sentiment  of  anger  towards  her 
father  was  mingled.  The  letter  she 
addresssd  to  Lady  Fitzosborne,  ])efore 
their  setting  out,  was  a  faithful  pi'*ture 
of  her  heart— it  was  calculated  to  de- 
light the  venerable  friend  who  had 
trained  that  heart  to  virtue:— but  it 
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never  reached  the  hand  for  whom  it 
was  written. 

Lord  Daventry,  at  once  jealous  of 
the  undisguised  sorrow  in  which  his 
daughter  induls^ed  at  his  unexpected 
news,  and  curious  to  discover  if  she 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  artifice  he  had 
used  to  defeat  her  wishes,  thought 
proper  to  examine  the  contents  of  her 
letter  before  frank "ng  it,  for  which 
purpose  Lady  Ismena  had  sent  it  to 
him. 

He  found  in  it  nothing  to  justify 
such  an  idea,  but  was  envious  of  those 
natural  effusions  of  tenderness  and 
regret  it  expressed,  at  her  being  on 
the  point  of  removing  so  far  from  that 
beloved  circle  in  which  she  had  tasted 
so  much  happiness. 

Lord  Daventry  twice  perused  these 
effusions  with  deep  attention,  and  then 
deliberately  committed  them  to  the 
flames,    resolving  to    write     himself 
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what  h€  conceived  to  be  a  more  proper 
letter  on  the  occasion. 

Bis  lordship  commenced  his  stiff 
unmeaning  epistle  to  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne,  by  expressing  the  high  sense  he 
entertained  of  the  honor  she  had  con- 
ferred on  his  daughter,  by  the  flatter- 
ing civiiities  she  had  shewn  her  during 
her  residence  in  her  ladyship's  neigh- 
bourhood. He  professed  his  infinite 
regret  that  the  necessaty  preparations 
with  which  Lady  Ismena  had  been 
entirely  engrossed  of  late,  and  their 
intended  abrupt  departure,  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy 
the  promised  pleasure  of  paying  her 
respects  to  her  ladyship  and  family^ 
prior  to  their  embarking  on  their  des- 
tined voyage.  He  pleaded  the  same 
excuses  for  Lady  Ismena's  employing 
his  pen,  rather  than  her  own,  in  ad- 
dressing to  Lady'Fitzosborne  this  in- 
telligence ;  and  concluded  by  assuring 
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her  ladyship,  that  he  had  the  honor 
to  be,  with  profound  respect  and  high 
consideration,  her  ladyship's  most 
obliged— most  devoted— most  obe- 
dient servant. 

The  impatient  pleasure  with  which 
the  family  at  the  jointure-house  had 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  Lady  Tsmena, 
whom  they  were  every  hour  expecting 
when  Lord  Daventry's  letter  arrived, 
vanished  the  moment  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  its  uncongenial  com- 
munication. 

Mortimer  had  been  informed  by  his 
brothers  of  all  they  had  learnt  respect- 
ing Lady  Ismena,  and  had  obtained 
leave  to  pass  the  short  time  with  his 
familv  wiiich  he  understood  she  was 
to  remain  with  them.  He  had  ar- 
rived from  Cambridge  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  with  Orlando,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her,    when  Lord  Daventry*% 
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lettter,  calculated  in  so  many  ways  to 
wound  and  afflict  them,  was  delivered. 

They  had  then  for  ever,  and  thus 
suddenly,  lost  that  engaging  young 
friend,  whom  they  had  all  so  sincerely 
loved— whom  they  had  believed  so 
sincerely  loved  them.— Yes !  they  had 
forever  lost  her !— If  a  few  weeks  only, 
passed  amidst  the  dissipations  of  the 
metropolis,  had  produced  so  entire  a 
change  in  her  feelings  and  conduct 
towards  them,  what  must  a  residence 
of  years  abroad  effect;  surrounded  as 
she  would  be  by  all  the  consequence 
and  splendor  attendant  on  her  father's 
high  official  .situation  ?— Yes !— Lady 
Ismena  was  indeed  lost  to  them  for 
ever  1 

This  afflicting  apprehension  became 
conviction,  when  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year  rolled  away,  with- 
out ever  bringing  them  any  intelli- 
gence immediately  from  herself. 
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Yet,  through  another  channel,  they 
from  time  to  time  heard  of  Lady 
Ismena's  increasing  beauty— the  at- 
tractive grace  and  spirit  Avith  which 
she  acquitted  herself,  in  performing 
the  honors  for  her  father  at  the  head 
of  his  splendid  establishment— the 
crowds  of  admirers  her  fascinations 
had  drawn  around  her,  and  the  general 
sufFerage  by  which  she  wps  allowed  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the 
court  and  capital  in  which  Lord  Da- 
ventry  represented  his  sovereign. 

All  these  particulars  reached  the 
Altringham  family  through  the  medium 
of  an  acquaintance  of  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne,  who  was  for  some  years  a  resi- 
dent in  the  same  capital  as  his  lordship. 
There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
of  which  this  correspondent  was  not 
enabled  to  inform  her.  It  was  that 
Lady  Ismena,  in  the  midst  of  her 
dazzling    situation,   still   remembered 
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the  family  of  Altringham  with  the 
warmest  affection  ;  that  she  had  writ- 
ten repeated  epistles  to  her  venerable 
friend,  full  of  affectionate  solicitude  ; 
but  that  her  father,  resolved  at  all 
hazards,  on  breaking  those  ties  which 
robbed  him  of  a  part  of  that  affection 
of  his  daughter  which  he  thought  en- 
tirely due  to  himself,  had  given  such 
strict  charges  to  his  secretary  res- 
pecting all  letters  which  might  be 
sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding  them  with  his  dispatches, 
that  not  a  single  line  of  Lady  Ismena 
had  ever  reached  the  place  of  its  des- 
tination. 

An  accident  befel  Lady  Altringham 
on  her  next  visit  to  the  castle,  which, 
from  that  period,  rendered  her  a  con- 
stant resident  there.  She  \yas  thrown 
out  of  a  curricle,  in  its  environs,  dur- 
ing a  morning  drive,  and  received  so 
severe  a  hurt  in  her  ancle,  as  prevented 
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her  from  ever  again  walking  without 
much  pain  and  difficulty. 

Whether  she  at  the  same  time  ex- 
perienced some  internal  bruise,  or  the 
determination  which  she  hastily  form- 
ed, and  to  which  she  obstinately  ad- 
hered, of  never  again  trusting  herself 
in  a  carriage,  impaired  her  health,  by 
depriving  her  of  her  accustomed  exer- 
cise, was  not  known  ;  but  she  ever 
after  continued  a  complete  valetudi- 
narian, the  sickliness  of  whose  appear- 
ance evinced  that  her  eternal  com- 
plaints were  not  wholly  without  cause. 

It  was  more  than  six  months  after 
the  accident,  before  Lady  Altringham 
was  able  to  use  the  injured  foot,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  which  confinement,  the 
attentions  of  her  sons  were  peculiarly 
grateful.  The  first  distress  she  felt  on 
their  account,  was  the  departure  of 
Horace,  in  whose  drollery  she  had 
found  much  amusement. 
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This  fine  boy,  who  was  destined  to 
the  navy,  now  quitted  his  family,  for 
the  first  time,  to  join  his  ship ;  and 
her  vexation  at  losing  him  was  but 
just  beginning  to  subside,  when  the 
departure  of  Cecil  and  Orlando,  the 
one  to  Cambridge,  the  other  to  Eton, 
opened  new  causes  to  the  fretful  mo- 
ther for  repining.. 

Mortimer,  however^,  still  remained 
with  her  some  time  longer,  though  it 
was  at  length  thought  necessary  to  fix 
the  period  of  his  setting  out  on  that 
foreign  tour,  which  it  was  determined 
he  was  to  make  previous  to  his  com- 
mencing his  public  career  at  home. 

At  the  bare  mention  of  this  tour. 
Lady  Altringham's  grief  became  cla- 
morous. Then  followed  the  old  re- 
grets and  repinings,  that  though  the 
mother  of  four  children^  she  possessed 
not  one  daus^hter  to  remain  with  and 
comfort  her;  and  finally,  the  declara- 
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tion,  that  if  she  were  deprived  of  Mor- 
timer, (who  had  daily  carried  her  up 
and  down  stairs  ever  since  her  acci- 
dent) she  would  never  more  allow  her- 
self to  be  removed  from  her  chamber. 

The  distressed  Sir  Godfrey  in  vain 
attempted  to  tranquillize  his  lady  ;— 
nothing  could  appease  her  but  the 
solemn  promise  of  Mortimer,  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  castle  while  she 
continued  to  feel  his  services  indispen- 
sible. 

He  kept  his  word  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  saw  hismother  capable  of  walk- 
ing without  assistance,  that  he  took 
leave  of  his  family,  and  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  and  college 
tutor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dorvill,  on 
his  projected  tour. 

Mortimer  remained  several  years 
abroad,  during  the  early  part  of  which 
period,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
his  much  esteemed  companion. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  tour  he  made 
on  his  return  homewards,  he  passed 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord 
Daventry^s  principal  residence;  but 
accident  Mid  not  throw  Lady  Ismena 
in  his  way  ;  and  a  report,  (of  the  truth 
of  which  he  had  been  assured)  joined 
to  a  species  of  proud  resentment, 
which  he  ever  retained  at  the  indiffer- 
ence her  ladyship  had  apparently  ma- 
nifested towards  his  family,  prevented 
him  from  seeking  her. 

He  had  happened  to  dine  in  a  party, 
amongst  whom  was  a  foreign  noble- 
man, of  high  distinction,  who  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  his  lord- 
ship. This  nobleman,  on  hearing 
himself  called  on  for  a  toast,  gave  with 
animation,  La  belle  A/iglaise, 

"  Lady  Ismena  Daventry,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house ;  and  Lady  Ismena 
Daventry  was  echoed  from  every 
mouth,   save  that  of  Mortimer,   wliQ 
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forgot  this  ceremony  in  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  he  listened  to  some 
details,  one  of  the  company  imme- 
diately began  to  relate,  respecting  her. 
They  .imported  that  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage was  actually  on  the  tapis,  be- 
tween the  nephew  of  his  lordship  and 
his  daughter.  The  reporter  persisted 
in  the  assertion,  that  he  had  received 
this  intelligence  from  undoubted  au- 
tliority,  and  that  Lord  Daventry,  who 
was  in  expectation  of  soon  receiving" 
his  recal,  awaited  only  his  return  to 
England  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

This  rumour,  incredible  as  it  ap- 
^pearM  to  Mortimer,  was  in  reality 
strictly  true. 

Major  Daventry,  the  son  of  his 
lordship's  deceased  elder  brother,  was 
a  young  man  who  had  inherited  from 
nature  an  agreeable  person,  great 
quickness  of  parts,  and  an  uuderstand- 

VOL.  If.  E 
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ing  which  might  have  led  him  to 
honorable  distinction,  had  it  not  been 
perverted  by  so  incorrigible  a  versa- 
tility of  character,  as  prevented  him 
from  ever  pursuing  any  object  with 
the  perseverance  requisite  to  render  it 
of  utility  either  to  himself  or  others. 

Heir  to  the  ancient  family  estates 
which  had  descended  from  Lord  Da- 
ventry's  father,  he  found  in  his  liberal 
fortune  the  means  of  gratifying  every 
idle  whim  and  caprice  which  seized  on 
his  roving  fancy. 

Thus  engaged,  Major  Daventry  had 
attained  his  twenty-fourth  year  with- 
out ever  having  in  his  life  experienced 
one  moment  of  the  tcedium  vitce ;''^mcQ 
the  ardour  with  which  he  followed  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  the  day,  never 
abated  till  some  greater  novelty  at- 
tracted his  interest ;  when,  quitting 
his  fornier  amusement  with  a  disgust 
proportioned  to   the    delight    it    had 
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before  afforded  him,  he  turned  all 
his  thoughts— his  exertions— his 
wishes,  towards  the  new  object  of 
attraction. 

The  natural  impatience  of  Major 
Daventry's  disposition,  gave  an  ani- 
mation to  his  eye,  an  ardour,  an 
energy  to  his  manners,  which  would 
have  persuaded  an  observer  of  him, 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter, and  who  happened  to  see  him 
engaged  in  a  laudable  pursuit,  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
promise  ;  but  had  that  observer  carried 
his  scrutiny  a  little  further,  he  would 
probably  have  beheld  him  suddenly 
abandon  a  point,  on  the  attainment  of 
which  his  life  and  happiness  had  just 
before  appeared  to  hang,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  running  after  some  con- 
temptible trifle  ;  but  which,  never- 
theless, drew  him  after  it,  with  a  mag- 
netic influence,  not  less  irresistible 
E  2 
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than    that   from  which  he   had    just 
escaped,  had  originally  done.) 

Lord  Daventry  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  his  nephew's  person,  when  the 
young  man  whom  he  did  not  know 
to  have  been  on  the  continent,  was  one 
morning  very  unexpectedly  ushered 
into  his  presence. 

His  lordship's  temper  happened, 
just  at  the  moment  of  his  introduction, 
to  be  considerably  ruffled  by  the  con- 
tents of  an  English  newspaper  that 
he  had  been  perusing;  wherein  he 
found,  that  on  a  division  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  alter  a  very 
spirited  debate,  a  question  had  been 
lost  which  he  was  particularly  anxious 
should  have  been  carried. 

The  major  was  consequently  re- 
ceived by  his  uncle,  with  more 
than  the  habitual  reserve,  and  stiff- 
ness of  manner,  which  characterised 
him    towards    those    whom    it    was 
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neither  his  interest,  nor  his  wish  to 
conciliate. 

But  the  very  circumstance  which  at 
first  tended  to  indispose  Lord  Daventry 
for  treating  his  nephew  with  kindness, 
in  reality  paved  the  way  to  his  sub- 
sequent partiality. 

The  fickle  major  had  recently  passed 
some  time  in  Rome,  where,  having  on 
his  first  arrival,  examined,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  some  landscapes  done  in 
mosaic  work,  which  were  exhibiting 
there,  he  became  suddenly  so  enrap- 
tured with  the  novelty  of  the  perform^ 
ance,  as  to  resolve  on  rendering  him- 
self master  of  this  singular  art.  For 
this  purpose,  he  hired  a  proficient  to 
give  him  daily  lessons,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  profit 
from  his  instructions. 

Whether,  had  he  persevered,  he 
would  have  attained  the  excellence 
of  which  be  was  desirous,  was  never 
£^ 
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ascertained,  since  a  worthier  object  of 
ambition  soon  after  seizing  on  his 
fancy,  he  abandoned  for  ever  the 
wish  of  perfecting  himself  in  mosaic 
work;  and  turned  his  thoughts,  his 
wishes,  his  exertions,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  rendering  himself  a  distinguished 
orator. 

This  new  idea  originated  in  his 
having  accompanied  a  friend,  lately 
arrived  at  Rome,  to  visit  the  Forum  ; 
at  which  place  Mr.  Bentley  had  pane- 
gyrised the  immortal  brators,  who  had 
so  often  charmed,  while  they  in- 
structed the  Roman  people  on  that 
sacred  spot,  with  so  much  effect,  that 
Major  Daventry,  borne  away  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  friend,  and  touched 
by  some  fine  passages  he  had  repeated 
from  Cicero's  orations,  in  a  paroxism 
of  enthusiasm,  declared  his  resolution 
^f  dedicatino:   the    remainder   of   his 
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life  to  that  noble  and  sublime  profes- 
sion. 

The  ardour,  with  which  Major  Da- 
ventry  set  about  this  new  undertaking, 
had  not  abated,  at  the  period  of  his 
introduction  to  his  uncle  ;  that  noble- 
man, therefore,  in  referrini?  to  the 
English  debate  in  question,  had  unin- 
tentionally touched  on  the  master- 
spring  which  roused  his  nephew  to  a 
full  display  of  his  present  over-ruling 
pursuit. 

"  What  say  you,  Sir,  to  these 
wretched  arguments  ?'*  demanded 
Lord  Daventry,  after  reading  aloud, 
in  a  tone  of  marked  contempt,  the 
speech  of  the  leading  member  in  oppo- 
sition. 

'*  I  say,  my  lord,"  replied  his  ne- 
phew, starting  from  his  seat,  and  tra- 
versing the  length  of  the  library  with  a 
hurried  step,  •*  1  say,  my  lord,  that 
had  1  been  a  member  o'i  the  Houie, 
£  4 
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and  present,  they  should  not  have 
passed  unreputed/' 

*'  Why  what  would  you  have 
urge<l?*^  asked  his  lordship,  laying 
down  the  paper j  and  with  mingled 
surprise  and  pleasure,  fixing  his  whole 
attention  on  his  nephew. 

Major  Daventry  here  approaching 
the  table  at  which  his  uncle  was  sit- 
ting, broke  forth  into  an  harangue,  in 
which,  if  his  lordship  perceived  neither 
sound,  argument,  close  reasoning,  nor 
regular  connexion,  he  yet  fancied  he 
discovered,  in  the  fearless  enthusiasm 
of  his  language,  the  energy  of  his  man- 
ners, the  modulation  of  his  voice,  and 
the  impressive  vehemence  of  his 
action,  the  chief  requisites  to  form  a 
popular  speaker. 

It  was  true,  that  the  matter  which 
his  nephew  had  uttered,  would  have 
been  more  applicable  to  almost  any 
©ther  subject  than  to  those  arguments 
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he  had  undertaken  to  refute ;  still, 
this  circumstance  Lord  Daventry  over- 
looked, in  the  persuasion  that  whea 
time  and  experience  should  have  so- 
bered his  judgment,  he  would  make  a 
distinguisheil  figure  in  the  lower 
house.  "  Nay/'  thought  his  lord- 
ship, "  I  do  not  see  why  he  may  not 
even  now,  acquire  some  celebrity,  by 
his  easy  elocution.  Have  I  not  my- 
self heard  speeches  commended  there, 
whose  tendency  has  been  enveloped 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  listened 
to  pretended  explanations,  which  were 
not  less  calculated  to  elude  the  visri- 
lance  of  the  w^tchfal,  than  the  curi- 
osity of  the  inquisitive  ?— while  other 
able  speakers,  hwe  become  so  unin- 
tellio^ib'e,.  from  labouring  to  render 
their  arguments  safe,  that  their  pro- 
posed deductions  have  been  lost  in  the 
qudlifications  with  which  they  were 
encumbered.*'' 

E  5 
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The  result  of  these  reflections  was 
a  resolution  to  bring  his  nephew  into 
parhament  under  his  own  auspices,  on 
their  return  to  England,  and  an  invi- 
tation for  him  to  pass  the  intermediate 
period  at  his  house,  a  proposal  which 
the  major  gratefully  accepted. 

During  his  domestication  under  the 
roof  of  Lord  Davenlry,  he  became 
eperduement  in  love  with  his  brilliant 
cousin,  Lady  Ismena,  who  more 
easily  penetrating  into  his  real  charac- 
ter than  her  father  had  done,  found 
less  amusement  in  his  eccentricities, 
than  fatigue  at  the  extravagant  rhap- 
sodies in  which  he  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  her  perfections. 

Had  not  Major  Daventry  been  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  sudden 
love,  to  remark  the  entire  indifference 
of  Lady  Ismena  towards  him,  1  e 
would  not  have  surprised  his  uncle 
within  a  fortnight  after  his  introduc* 
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tion   to  his    family,  by  proposals  for 
marrying  his  daughter ! 

To  these  overtures  his  lordship  atfirst 
listened  with  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  displeasure:  but  a  little  consi- 
deration inclined  him  to  think  of  theja 
afterwards  with  more  complacency. 

The  strict  entail  of  his  earldom  on 
his  own  legitimate  sons,  and  his  ear- 
nest desire  that  the  honors  he  had 
acquired  should  descend  to  his  pos- 
terity, had  made  Lord  Daventiy,  on 
the  loss  of  his  second  countess,  (vvho 
died  childless)  resolve  on  chusing  a 
third,  little  as  he  felt  inclined  to  risk 
the  again  involving  himself  in  those 
matrimonial  broils,  in  which  the  years 
of  his  second  marriage  had  been  passed; 
but  the  height  to  which  his  affection 
for  his  dau2:hter  had  afterwards  risen, 
and  the  pride  he  took  in  seeing  her  at 
the  head  of  his  esiablishm^^nt,  ren- 
dered him,  at  the  period  of  Majoj: 
E  6 
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Daventry's  visit,  more  than  ev^r  averse 
to  this  sacrifice. 

Should  the  high  expectations '  he 
had  formed  of  his  nephew's  oratorical 
powers  be  realized,  Lord  Daventry 
began  to  think  it  would  be  no  impos- 
sible achievement  to  procure  the  ex- 
tension of  his  patent,  in  favor  of  a 
,Dephew,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  re* 
"garded  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition 
to  their  strength  to  any  party.  By 
this  he  should  be  enabled  to  retain  the 
riches  he  had  amassed  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  east,  in  his  own  family^ 
and  transmit  to  the  descendants  of 
Lady  Ismena,  the  personal  honors  he 
was  desirous  should  descend  to  his 
posterity. 

Such  were  the  views  which  ulti- 
mately  influenced^his  lordship  to  grant 
his  nephew  a  conditional  consent  for 
his  endeavouring  to  engage  the  affec-- 
tions  pf  his  cousin ;  but  it  was  give» 
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with  a  strict  charge  on  do  account  to 
inform  her  of  his  sohemes,  till  he  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution. 

Lady  Ismena,  therefore,  had  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  that  decided  ne- 
gative on  Major  Daventry^s  preten- 
sions, which  she  would  instantly  have 
done,  h  td  she  been  aware  of  them ; 
and  as  persons  most  interested  in 
events,  are  often  the  last  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  ihera,  so  eveiy  one 
who  knew  the  parties,  spoke  positively 
of  their  actual  engagement,  at  a  time 
when  the  daughter  of  Lord  Daventry 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  her  cou- 
sin's secret  wishes,  and  her  father's 
future  schemes. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  line  Lord 
Daventry  had  marked  out  for  his  fu* 
ture  operations,  that  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  on  hearing  that  Sir 
Godfrey  Altringham  had  resigned  his 
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seat  in  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Blankshire,  (in  which  Major  Daven- 
try's  estates  lay)  he  sent  down  his  ne- 
phew, backed  by  the  whole  weight  of 
his  party  interest,  to  oppose  Mortimer 
Aitringham  at  the  approaching  election. 
It  was  now  so  lona^  a  period  since 
any  intercourse  had  tnken  place  be- 
tween Lady  Ismeha  and  the  family  of 
Altringham,  that  when,  to  this  estrange- 
ment, was  added  the  coldness  which 
must  naturally  arise  from  their  espous- 
ing opposite  interests  at  the  approach- 
ing contest.  Lord  Daventry  thought  he 
might  with  safety  trust  his  daughter 
for  a  few  days  at  the  priory,  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  his 
nephew's  friends  and  supporters ;  and 
finally  presiding  over  the  festivities 
"whi<h  were  to  be  given  in  celebration 
of  his  success,  in  these  occupations 
she  was  to  be  assisted  by  his  lordship's 
sister,  Mrs.  Mattaplan,  who  now  be- 
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come  a  second  time  a  widow,  bad  for 
some  months  taken  up  her  residence 
at  her  brother's,  and  ncted  the  part  of 
chaperone  to  Lady  Ismena. 

Lord  Daventry,  in  a  private  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  his  daughter, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  clear  Iff  ex- 
plaining  to  her  his  object  in  sending 
her  to  the  priory,  had  spoken  with  so 
much  caution  and  reserve— -so  quali- 
fied his  instructions,  and  multiplied 
his  mysterious  hints  as  to  his  wishes 
"-his  objects— -and  the  different  lines 
of  conduct  he  was  desirous  she  should 
observe,  inan  endless  variety  of  con^ 
jectured  situations,  that  when  he  took 
leave,  she  found  herself  far  more  per- 
plexed than  instructed,  as  to  the  precise 
expectations  he  had  formed  from  this 
her  reluctant,  electioneering  visit. 
Her  ladyship,  therefore,  on  setting  out 
the  following  day  for  the  priory,  ac- 
companied  by   Mrs.   Mattaplan,   and 
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escorted  by  half-a-dozen  soi-disant 
friends  of  Davt  ntry,  (but  in  reality, 
admirers  of  the  fashionable  heiress) 
felt  her  conscience  at  ease,  under  the 
determination  to  act  from  her  sense  of 
risfht,  rather  than  seek  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  her  father's  incomprehensible 
politics. 

They  were  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
©f  the  priory,  when  the  postillions,  in 
turning  too  shortly  an  angle  of  the 
load,  overset  the  carriage  in  which  the 
ladies  were  travelling.  Fortunately 
neither  of  them  sustained  any  personal 
injury,  but  the  vehicle  had  received  a 
shock,  which  lendered  it  unsafe  for 
them  to  re-enter  it.  They,  therefore, 
accepted,  with  thankfulness,  the  offer 
©f  a  gentleman  who  was  that  moment 
passing  I  hem,  to  make  immediate  use 
©f  his. 

Lady  Ismena  had  scarcely  taken  her 
place  beside  her  aunt,  in  the  proffered 
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carriage,  when  she  recognized  in  its 
owner  Major-General  Bardsleigh,  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne  Altringham,  whom  she  had  a 
hundred  times  seen  during  her  girl- 
hood at  that  venerable  friend*s  ;  and 
between  whom  and  herself  a  great  par- 
tiality had  existed  during  that  happy 
period.  Mutual  greetings  were  in- 
stantly interchanged  with  much  cor- 
diality, and  when  the  general  sat  her 
ladyship  down  at  the  priory,  he  pro- 
mised to  tall  on  her  the  following 
morning. 
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CHAP.  Ill 


The  last  day  of  the  election  contest, 
for  Blankshire,  at  length  arrived,  and 
every  member  of  Sir  Godfrey's  family 
was  assembled  at  the  place  of  poll, 
except  his  mother  and  Lady  Altring- 
ham,  when  the  former  (who  had  sat  by 
her  daughter-in-law's  bedside  till  she 
had  seen  her  cry  herself  to  sleep,  with 
apprehensions  least  her  son  Mortimer 
should  not  be  successful)  stole  gently 
out  of  her  room,  and  cautioning 
Williamson  on  no  account  to  disturb 
her  lady,  entered  alone  the  pictiire 
gallery. 

When  the  mind  is  painfully  agitated 
by  suspense,  its  restlessness  seems  to 
be  rendered  less  supportable  from  thd 
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being  surrounded  by  objects  of  perfect 
tranquillity. 

Few  contrasts  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  unbroken  stillness  which 
reigned  over  the  ancient  castle  of 
Altringham,  and  the  anxiety  which 
disturbed  Lady  Fitzosborne,  as  she 
1  )oked  earnestly  from  its  windows,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  messen- 
ger, bearing  to  her  the  result  of  the 
closed  poll.  The  afternoon  was  so 
serene^  that  not  a  leaf  fluttered  on  its 
spray"-no  sounds  interrupted  the  still- 
ness but  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
murmurings  of  a  distant  cascade  ;  yet, 
to  th€  quick  ear  of  impatience,  it  came 
at  times  like  the  echo  of  horses 
footsteps. 

Then  would  Lady  Fitzosborne  hasten 
to  an  open  window,  which  com- 
manded a  partial  view  of  the  serpen- 
tine route  to  Blank,  and  eaq^erly  exa» 
mine  its  circuitous  course  ;  but  disco-* 
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vering  no  living  object  there,  she 
would  turn  away  with  augmented  un- 
easiness, and  again  traverse  the  gal- 
lery. Some  hours  had  thus  heavily 
rolled  on,  and  the  day  was  fast  closing 
when  Lady  Fitzosborne,  who  had  for- 
gotten that  the  castle  had  at  the  time 
any  inhabitants  in  it  but  herself,  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
door  behind  her. 

It  was  Lady  Altringham  who  en- 
tered ;  and  as  she  advanced  to  take 
her  place  at  an  open  window,  thus 
began  :— "  Oh,  Madam,  how  could 
you  be  so  cruel  as  to  allow  me  to  sleep 
when  we  are  still  in  suspense  about 
our  dear  Mortimer  ?'* 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
cruel  in  me  to  have  hindered  you  from 
sleeping,  my  dear  ?"  replied  her  lady- 
ship, smil  ng  at  this  characteristic 
opening  to  their  discourse. 

''  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ladj 
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Altringham,  sighing—"  But,  bless  me, 
an't  those  two  horseaien  coming  this 
way  ?— Yes,  I  declare,  there's  two  !  — 
Nay,  then,  I  am  sure  they  bring  bad 
news  \*  (and  her  ladyship  melted 
into  tears)—"  Sir  Godfrey  need'nt 
have  sent  two  to  tell  us  bad  news/' 

"  I  do  not  perceive,  my  dear,''  re- 
plied Lady  Fitzosborne  (so  far  com- 
manding her  own  agitation  as  to  speak 
with  apparent  calmness)—"  I  really 
do  not  perceiv^e  why  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  because  there  are  two 
horsemen,  they  must  be  the  bearers  of 
bad  news." 

"  Ts'n't  that  one  on  the  left  my 
cousin  Keenham  ?"  demanded  Lady 
Altringham,  eagerly,  as  she  hastily 
dried  her  eyes.—"  Yes,  that's  my 
cousin  Keenham,  I'm  sure— well, 
thank  heaven  for  that,  for  now  I  know 
we  shall  have  good  news-— 1  never 
knew  my  cousin  Keenham  bring  any 
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thing    but  good  news  to  me  in  my 
life/' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Keenham,  of  Whiffle- 
down  Hall,  was  a  man  of  very  singular 
characteristics ;  his  eyes  clear,  dark, 
shrewd,  and  piercing  in  their  expres- 
sion, (though  small  and  silnk)  moved 
with  a  rapidity,  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  averse 
to  his  diving  into  their  every  thought 
or  scrutinizing  their  very  action. 

The  irresistible  keenness  of  his 
glance  received  additional  force  from 
his  sharp,  hooked  nose,  and  bouche 
enfonsee,  whose  corners,  when  he  could 
be  provoked  to  smile  (a  relaxation  in 
which  he  rarely  indulged)  took  the 
same  direction  as  his  black  narrow 
brows.  Those  brows  were  united 
above  his  nose,  and  formed  by  their 
terminations  towards  the  temples,  a 
mixed  angle. ^ 
*  Formed  by  one  right  and  one  curved  line. 
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The  chin  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Keenham, 
was  long,  piqued,  and  a  little  turned 
up  at  the  extremity;  and  his  com- 
plexion of  the  most  unchangeable  sal- 
lowness.  In  his  person,  he  was  thin 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  mean- 
ness, which  was  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous, by  his  always  having  his 
cloaths  cut  on  the  same  scanty  pro- 
portions, on  which  nature  had  formed 
the  wearer  ;  so  that  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  figures  presented 
by  a  magic  lantern. 

The  cor}>oreal  peculiarities  of  this 
eccentric  man,  might  justly  be  said  to 
have  been  strictly  emblematic  of  his 
habits,  and  his  mind.  In  his  diet, 
and  his  personal  expenditure,  he  was 
as  spare  as  in  his  lank  figure,  or  the 
pattern  of  his  garments;  nor  did  his 
shadow-like  appearance  more  foith- 
fully  represent  his  taste  and  disposi- 
tion than  the  character  of  his  counte- 
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nance,  and  the  penetrating  glance  of 
his  eye,  did  the  clearness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  the  quickness  of  his 
perception. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Keen- 
ham,  and  Lady  Altringham's  mother, 
had  been  brother  and  sister ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  cousins  were 
much  thrown  together  during  their 
juvenile  days.  The  baby  beauty  of 
the  little  Priscilla,  her  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, and  the  infantine  simplicity 
of  her  manners,  had,  during  that 
period,  inspired  in  the  breast  of  young 
Keenham,  (who,  from  his  seniority, 
made  quite  a  play-thing  of  her)  a  spe- 
cies of  parental  fondness,  which  had 
never  been  diminished  by  their  subr 
sequent  separation. 

Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Keenham  to  be  ever  in  ex- 
tremes, or  that  the  unmeaning  prattle 
of  his  cousin  now  really  received  a 
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charm,  by  recalling  to  his  memory  the 
happy  days  of  his  youth,  was  unknown : 
but  certain  it  was,  that  although  in 
every  other  being  he  treated  folly  with 
unsparing  severity,  he  never  appeared 
conscious  that  Lady  x\ltringham  was 
foolish ;  on  the  contrary,  he  not  only 
listened  at  all  times  to  her  unmean- 
ing speeches  with  patience,  but  he  in- 
variably did  so  with  seeming  interest, 
pleasure,  or  sympathy. 

Lady  Altringham,on  her  part,  looked 
up  to  her  cousin  with  the  same  sort  of 
filial  affection  and  confidence  she  had 
felt  for  him  in  her  childhood ;  but  it 
was  a  sentiment  entirely  divested  of 
reverence  or  awe. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham  had  risen  to 
his  present  rank  as  a  barrister,  after 
many  years  of  diligent  and  successful 
practice.  The  subsequent  death  of 
his  father  (by  w^hich  event  he  came 
into  the  fine  estate  of  Whiffle-down) 
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ha(3  not  induced  him  to  relax  from  tlie 
severity  with  which  he  had  before  fol- 
lowed his  profession  ;  nor  in  any  in- 
stance from  his  strict  habits  of  abste- 
miousness and  personal  economy. 

He  never  allowed  himself  more  than 
a  fortnight  in  the  year  to  pass  at  his 
estate,  whither  he  was  generally  ac- 
companied by  one  or  other  of  the  young 
Altringhams  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
long  vacations  he  always  passed  at 
their  father's  castle. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  an- 
ticipated his  usual  period  of  visiting 
them,  for  the  pur[>ose  of  assisting  the 
friends  of  his  favorite  Mortimer,  by  his 
advice,  at  the  election,  and  had  now 
accompanied  Orlando  Altringham, 
from  the  field  of  contest,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  himself  announc- 
ing to  the  ladies  the  triumph  of  their 
young  candidate. 

Lady    Altringham   was,    therefore^ 
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perfectly  right  in  concluding  that  since 
her  cousin  Keenham  was  actually 
riding  full  speed  towards  the  castle,  he 
w^as,  as  usual,  the  bearer  to  her  of 
agreeable  intelligence. 

On  her  ladyship  (after  having  givert 
breath  to  a  long  catalogue  of  loonder- 
ingsj  wondering  what  became  of  Major 
Daventry,  while  her  son  was  chairing, 
Orlando  replied,  that  a  travelling  car- 
riage-and-four  had  been  for  some  hours 
in  waiting  before  the  close  of  the  poll, 
into  w^hich  he  stepped,  with  his  friend 
SirTimotheus  Bloomfield,  the  moment 
it  was  ended,  and  was  driven  out  of 
Blank  with  great  velocity. 

Then  came  from  Lady  Altringhara 
a  not  less  copious  list  of  suppositions, 
which  she  concluded  by  supposing 
that  Major  Daventry  and  his  friend 
must  have  been  driven  to  the  priory. 

To  this  Orlando  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative, adding,  that  they  had  taken  the 
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London  road,  which  lay  in  quite  an  op- 
posite direction.  This  he  remarked 
was  rendered  somewhat  singular,  by 
the  circumstances  of  Lady  Ismena 
having  been  so  unwell  ever  since  the 
evening  of  her  arrival,  that  she  had 
neither  gone  out  or  received  any  one 
who  had  called  on  her.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  very  lover-like,  he  added,  in 

Major  Daventry  to — '< 

'•  Lover-like!"  interrupted  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Keenham,  angrily  ;  "why  who  do 
you  think,  boy,  could  long  undergo 
the  slavery  of  playing  the  part  of  lover 
to  such  a  compound  of  vanity,  affec- 
tation, and  insolence,  as  that  girl  is 
become  ?  It  is  not  long  since  that 
she  fairly  drove  me  out  of  the  opera- 
house  by  her  airs,  or  as  those  butter- 
flies, who  were  fluttering  about  her, 
I  suppose  would  call  graces." 

"   Bless    me  I     you    surprise    me^ 
cousin  Keenham,"  exclaimed    Lady 
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Altringham.      "  Did    she    treat   you 
insolently  ?'' 

"  Why  no,  my  clear  Prisey/'  he 
replied,  in  a  softened  tone;  "  I  cannot 
say  she  treated  me  insolently  in  parti- 
cular ;  I  took  good  care  not  to  give 
her  fantastical  ladyship  an  oppor- 
tunity. You  know  I  used  to  be  really 
fond  of  the  girl,  when  she  passed  so 
much  of  her  time  at  Lady  Fitzosborne^s 
—-a  very  good,  sensible,  spirited,  pro- 
mising young  lady,  I  thought  her.  But 
Lord  Daventry,  I  am  told,  has  entirely 
spoiled  his  daughter,  by  making  so 
much  of  her." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  reflect,""  said  Lady 
Fitzosborne,  "  that  so  fine— so  noble 
a  young  creature  as  I  once  knew  her, 
should,  by  being  thrown  too  early  into 
the  world,  in  which  she  was  eminently 
formed  to  shine,  have  bt- en  rendered 
giddy  by  its  intoxicating  and  danger- 
ous homage."' 

F  3 
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*'  I  can*t  help  wondering,'^  again 
exclaimed  Lady  Altringham,  who  had 
for  the  last  two  minutes  been  lost  in 
rumination—"  I  can't  help  wondering^ 
cousin  Keenham,  what,  in  the  first 
place,  could  have  carried  you,  who 
hate  music,  to  the  opera— or  what 
Lady  Ismena  Daventry  could  have 
done  there  to  drive  you  out  of  the 
theatre  ?'' 

"  Well,  I  will  e'en  tell  you,  my 
idear,''  replied  the  gentleman,  "  for  I 
am  sure  you  may  well  be  surprised  at 
hearing  of  my  being  at  the  opera, 
knowing  as  you  do  that  I  always  Iteld 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  ancient  philo- 
sopher to  be  incontrovertible,  which 
lai/s  it  down  that  the  understandings  of 
men  grow  weak  in  proportion  as  their 
ears,  or  fingers,  grow  sonorous.  Now, 
if  the  memory  be  occupied  in  retaining 
tones  and  airs,  does  it  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  it  must  suffer  many  c^ood 
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and  useful  ideas  and  observations  to 
escape  it  ?'^ 

No  one  giving  Mr.  Sergeant  Keen- 
ham  the  answer  for  which  he  paused, 
with  an  interrogating  look  at  each  of 
the  party,  he  thus  proceeded  :— "  I 
went  to  the  opera,  Prisey,  entirely 
to  oblige  our  old  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Brockley,  who  had  run  up  to  town  on 
a  little  business.  As  she  was  obliged 
to  return  on  a  certain  day,  and  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  giving  her  last 
evening  to  the  opera,  (you  know  she  is 
foolishly  fond  of  music)  I  was  induced 
in  consequence  of  her  great  disap- 
pointment at  not  having  been  able  to 
get  any  one  to  accompany  her,  to  offer 
my  services,  which  she  thankfully  ac- 
cepted, and  to  the  Haymarket  theatre 
we  went.  We  took  our  seats  in  the 
pit,  and  about  half  the  first  act  passed 
very  quietly  over ;  during  which  I 
amused  mvself  with  some  reflections, 
f4 
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into  which  1  was  led,  by  remarking 
the  extreme  pleasure  which  my  com- 
panion was  experiencing  from  sounds, 
that  so  far  from  creating  any  agreeable 
sensation  in  me,  were  tiresome  and 
disgusting.  1  had  gotten  pretty  deeply 
into  some  speculations  on  the  different 
structure  of  our  auricular  nerves,  and 
had  assigned  to  her's  certain  fibres  sus- 
ceptible of  vibration,  of  which  mine 
were  destitute,  when  Mrs.  Brockley^s 
countenance  became  disturbed  by  the 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  air 
which  was  singing,  from  the  general 
buzzing  that  ran  round  the  house.  I 
looked  about  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  commotion,  and  perceiv^ed  that 
every  person's  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards one  particular  box,  in  which  I 
observed  a  tall  fine  young  woman, 
dressed  in  an  outlandish  xnanneY,  some- 
thing of  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  habit, 
I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  the  cu- 
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riosity  she  excited,  and  her  appear- 
ance altogether,  led  me  to  take  her  for 
some  foreign  princess.  This  idea  was 
confirmed  by  a  certain  air  of  conse- 
quence about  her,  and  her  standing  up 
to  exhibit  herself,  as  if  to  gratify  pub- 
lic curiosity— and  a  striking  woman 
she  looked,  to  say  the  truth.  All  this 
while  the  people  in  attendance  were 
paying  her  a  sort  of  homage,  which 
she  seemed  to  receive  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  a  long  while  before  the 
talking  that  her  entrance  had  occa- 
sioned, subsided  ;  but  at  length,  for 
the  sake  of  poor  Mrs.  Biockley,  I 
was  glad  to  finH  the  house  quiet  again, 
and  the  audience  once  more  turn  their 
attention  to  the  stage.  The  newly 
arrived  lady  did  not,  however,  long 
allow  my  friend  to  enjoy  her  music, 
for  she  a,2:ain  disturbed  the  house  by 
rising  ;  and  after  a  considerable  bustle 
amongst  her  party,  by  which  the  at- 
F  5 
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lention  of  every   one  was    as   much 
arrested  as    by  her  entrance,  quitting 
the   box.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?— 
Is  she   ill  ?''— and  a   thousand  such 
questions,    on    every    side,    rendered 
the    hearing    the    music   impossible. 
I  am  glad,  however,  she  is  fairly  gone, 
whispered   I    to    Mrs.   Brockley,   you 
-have  now  some  chance  of  enjoying  the 
last  act.     But  would  you   believe  it 
possible?  the  house  had  but  just  be- 
come quiet,  when  a  greater  disturbance 
thfc^n  ever  precluded  all  hope  of  dis- 
tinguishing a  note  !     Every  one  about 
us  stood   up,   imd  on   my   doing   the 
game,  with  a   view  to  find  out  what 
new  disaster  had  befallen  us,  I  beheld 
the  same  lady,   who  had  so  much  an- 
noyed my   companion,   handed    with 
a  shew    of    great  parade,    down    the 
middle   of  the    pit,    followed   by    her 
whole  suite.     To  be  brief,  this  foreign 
princess,  as  I  had  taken  her  for,  proved 
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to  be  no  other  than  Lady  Ismena  Da- 
ventry!  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fectation, thought  proper  to  place  her- 
self and  her  high  feathers  just  before 
us,  with  the  most  endless  gossip  of  a 
chaperone  at  her  side,  I  had  ever  the 
misfortune  of  coming  within  ear-shot 
of.  What  with  the  airs  of  the  one— - 
the  prating  of  the  other-— and  the  folly 
of  the  coxcombs  aboet  them,  my  poor 
friend's  comfort  was  so  completely 
marred,  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  her  to  return  home  ;  where 
I  restored  her  to  her  usual  good  hu- 
mour, by  uttering  a  bitt-^r  philippic 
against  affected  young,  and  talkative 
old  women. 


r  6 
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CHAP.  IV, 


On  the  evening  following  that  of  the 
election,  a  ball  and  supper  was  given 
at  the  town  of  Blank,  in  honor  of 
Mortimer*s  success,  which  was  at^ 
fended  by  the  whole  of  the  Altring- 
ham  family,  his  mother  excepted,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham.  The  latter 
b(  ing'a  great  enemy  to  dancing,  chose 
to  remain  at  the  castle  with  his  cousin. 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  having  under- 
taken to  arrange  the  card  parties,  re- 
tired with  those  who  preferred  playing 
to  witnessing  the  gayer  scene  of  the 
ball  room,  as  soon  as  the  first  two 
country  dances  were  over;  and  the 
young  people  separating  into  various 
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groups,  refreshed  themselves  with 
jellies  and  ices. 

Meanwhile,  a  circle  was  formed 
round  Mortimer  (the  hero  of  the  fete) 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  where, 
in  high  spirits,  he  was  exerting  him- 
self to  amuse  the  young  friends  who 
were  giviiig  him  their  attention; 
when  in  a  moment,  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  wliich  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  address  them  in  a  tone 
considerably  above  his  usual  key,  sud- 
denly subsided  into  perfect  silence, 
leaving  his  elevated  voice  to  echo  so- 
litary through  the  spacious  apartment. 

Surprised  at  the  circumstance,  he 
abruptly  slopped,  and  turned  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
general  puise  in  the  conversation. 
His  curiosity,  however,  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished,  by  observing 
that  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  open 
folding  doors,  as  if  iu  the  expectation 
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of  l)eholdin<r  some  e  . !  aordinary  spec- 
tacle enter  ilie  assembly  room. 

A  few  secoiids  passed  in  this  some- 
what awful  expectation,  when  a  sight 
saluted  the  company,  which  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  diminish  their 
astonishment. 

Major-General  Bardsleigh,  in  his 
full  dress  uniform,  advanced,  handing 
forward  a  young  lady,  tall,  elegant, 
commanding  in  her  figure,  and  whose 
every  movement  displayed  the  most 
easy  grace,  and  perfecs  air  of  fashion. 

She  was  attended  by  half  a  dozen 
young  men  of  genteel  appearance,  one 
of  whom  was  bearing  her  ridicule,  a 
second  her  mantle,  a  third  her  veil,  a 
fourth  her  fan,  a  fifth  her  otto  of  rose 
bottle,  an<i  the  sixth,  her  bouquet. 
This  was  whimsically  composed  of 
artificial  flowers  of  the  various  colours 
which  were  that  evening  worn  m 
honor  of    the    occasion ;    her  dress. 
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unlike  that  of  any  other  female  pre- 
sent, consisted  entirely  of  white. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment, except  the  emotion,  with  which 
Mortimer  instantly  recogniscvl  in  this 
charming  woman.  Lady  Ismena  Da- 
ventry,  the  onct^  beloved  companion 
of  himself  and  brothers. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  years  since 
he  had  seen  her;  she  was  at  their  last 
parting  fourteen;  yet  her  noble  fea- 
tures, a  certain  air  peculiar  to  herself, 
could  not  be  mistaken  by  one,  who  at 
an  age,  when  the  memory  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  strong  impressions,  had 
seen  and  known  so  much  of  her. 

The  recollections  of  the  subsequent 
slights  his  whole  family  had  received 
from  her  ladyship,  her  engagement 
to  Major  Daventry,  the  singularity  of 
her  attending,  under  such  circum- 
stances, (without  an  invitation  too) 
»n  entertainment  given  in  honor  of  hex 
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supposed  lover's  successful  opponent, 
the  doubt  arising  thence,  of  whether 
this  report  were  true,  and  some  other 
remembrances  which  passed  swiftly 
through  his  mind,  rendered  him  for  a 
time,  so  confused,  that  he  forgot  it 
was  his  duty,  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, to  compliment  the  newly 
arrived  guests. 

The  party  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  company  on  all  sides 
falling  back  to  give  them  way ;  when 
Mortimer,  recalling  his  scattered 
senses,  advanced  to  meet  and  welcome 
them. 

That  proud  indignation,  which  had 
for  the  last  five  years  sw^elled  his 
breast  whenever  her  ladyship's  capri- 
cious conduct  recurred  to  him,  was 
forgotten  in  the  moment  of  their 
meeting;  when  each,  taking  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  improvements  time  had 
wrought  in   the  other,  Xady  Ismena, 
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with  a  smile  of  her  wonted  kindness, 
extended  towards  Mortimer  the  hand 
she  had  withdrawn  from  the  general, 
which  he,  received  and  carried  to  his 
lips,  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  he 
was  incapable  of  controling. 

"  What  consolation  will  your  lady- 
ship have  the  grace  to  offer  me?'* 
whispered  the  veteran  officer,  as  with- 
out attempting  to  recover  the  hand  he 
had  relinquished  to  Mortimer,  he  fol- 
lowed Lady  Ismena  to  the  top  of  the 
room.  "  I  would  fain  hear  some  sa- 
tisfactory excuse  for  thus  depriving 
me  of  my  promised  triumph,  to  confer 
it  on  another." 

"  A  vous  parler  vrai,  my  good 
general,"  replied  her  ladyship,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  which  reached  the  attentive 
ear  of  Mortimer.  "  A  vous  parler 
vrai,  je  crois  que  I'etoile,  y  fait 
beaucoup  /" 

*'  Oh,  most  feminine  excuse  for  in- 
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inconstancy!"  returned  General 
Bardsleigh,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  ''and 
one  too  hackneyed  for  the  lips  of  Lady 
Ismena  Daventry." 

"  Nay,  general,  it  is  an  excuse  for 
constancy^  she  pleads  it,*'  replied  her 
ladyship,  with  remarkable  seriousness  ; 
then,  observing  the  gentlemen,  who 
had  accompanied  her,  crouding  round 
her  chair,  she  suddenly  changed  her 
grave  manner  to  one  of  gaiety,  as  she 
exclaimed;  "  Pray  do  not  fancy  I 
brought  you  all  here  to  be  as  idle  and 
as  useless  as  you  have  been  last  week 
at  Blank  ;  so  make  haste  and  restore 
me  the  badges  of  my  service,  and  let 
ine  judge,  by  the  promptitude  of  your 
obedience,  and  the  taste  you  display, 
in  your  choice  of  partners,  which  of 

you  is  most  v/orthy  of  the  honor " 

"  Of  leading  your  ladyship  out 
the  next  set;''  interrupted  Sir  Harry 
Hilsbury. 
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**  Nay,  nay/'  exclaimed  Lady 
Ismena  impatiently;  ''  you  know  I 
nev^er  dance :  so  go,  go,  and  make 
vour   elections    without    further    de- 

lay." 

The  gentlemen  now  bowing  obedi- 
ence to  this  imperative  decree,  res- 
tored the  bagatelles  with  which  they 
had  been  intrusted  ;  and  each  went  in 
search  of  some  lady,  who  might  not 
disgrace  their  taste  in  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Ismena. 

"  And  now,  my  very  good  sir,"  said 
her  ladyship,  earnestly  addressing  the 
general,  as  soon  as  she  had  learnt  from 
Mortimer  thatT'Lady^^Fftzosborne  was 
in  the  next  room,  "  may  I  hope  that 
you  will  perform  to  that  friend,  the 
same  good  office  which  you  have  to 
day  already  done  myself?— You  shall 
then,  if  she  will  permit  it,  conduct 
me  to  her/' 

Mrs.  Mattaplan,   the  aunt   of  Lady 
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Ismena,  and  the  very  person  who  had 
so  much  annoyed  Mr;  Sergeant  Keen- 
ham,  at  the  opera,  by  her  gossiping, 
had  accompanied  her  niece  to  the 
ball,  and  now  expressing  her  wish  to 
join  the  card  players  in  the  next  room' 
accepted  General  Bardsleigh's  offer 
of  escorting  her  thither,  leaving  her 
niece  to  give  and  receive  from  Mor- 
timer those  explanations  respecting 
their  long  estrangement,  for  which  her 
ladyship  had  manifested  so  lively  an 
impatience. 

On  his  part,  he  soon  discovered, 
with  a  pleasure  he  sought  not  to  con- 
ceal, that,  though  long  hidden  from 
superficial  observation  beneath  the 
affectation  of  fashionable  folly.  Lady 
Ismena  still  possessed  all  the  generous 
candour  of  disposition,  and  grateful 
warmth  of  heart,  on  which  had  been 
founded  the  animated  partiality  he  had 
conceived   for  her.     While  they  ar© 
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thus  engaged,  we  will  briefly  explain 
the  feelings  which  led  her  to  the 
sudden  determination  of  appearing  an 
uninvited  guest  at  the  ball. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Although  Lady  Ismena  had  not  felt 
any  immediate  inconvenience  from  her 
overturn,  she  had,  for  the  next  few 
days,  found  herself  so  unwell,  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise;  nor  was  it  till  the 
morning  after  her  cousin  Daventry's 
defeat,  that  she  was  again  visible  to 
Major  General  Bardsleigh  ;  whom  she, 
on  that  occasion,  received  with  such 
unusual  gaiety,  and  a  countenance  so 
enlightened  by  pleasure,  that  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  gentleman  she 
took  no  very  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  mortification  of  her  supposed  lover. 
The  general  had  found  her  alone ; 
for  Mrs.  Mattaplan  had  driven  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  which  had   beer> 
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the  late  scene  of  contest,  to  inquire 
what  was  become  of  her  nephew,  of 
whom  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard, 
since  the  election. 

Lady  Ismena  had  been  engaged 
nearly  two  hours  in  a  tete-a-tete  con- 
versation with  her  military  visitor,  in 
which  both  the  parties  v/ere  very 
deeply  interested,  when  they  were 
broken  in  upon,  by  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Mattaplan,  accompanied  by  the  six 
friends  of  Daventry,  who  had  escorted 
them  down. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,*'  began  the  tittle 
tattle  lady,  "  I  have  such  strange  news 
to  tell  you.  I'here  are  such  prepara- 
tions going  on  for  a  ball  and  supper 
to  be  given  this  evening  at  Bluuk,  by 
those  Altringhams ;  and  what  do  you 
imagine  is  become  of  poor  Ddventry  ?" 

"Nay,  madam,'*  replied  her  lady- 
ship, coldly,  •'  whenever  1  condescend 
to  exert   my   skill   in   divination,    it 
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must  be  on  some  snl»ject  concerning 
which  I  am  not  indifferent.  But 
come/'  added  she,  laying  aside  the 
haughtiness  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  and  assuming  an  air  of  plea- 
santry, as  she  addressed  the  newly  ar- 
rived guests—"  my  life  for  it,  you  do 
not  one  of  you  guess  whither  you  are 
to  have  the  honor  of  attending  me  this 
evening.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  set  about 
puzzling  yourselves  and  fatiguing  me, 
by  your  common  place  suppositions. 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  actions  of 
Lady  Ismena  Daventry  must  always 
startle— astonish,— electrify  ?*' 

"  If  length  of  acquaintance  may  be 
presumed  to  give  a  priority  of  claim  to 
the  privilege  of  hazarding  a  conjec- 
ture," said  General  Bardsleigh, smiling. 
*'  I  think  T  may  venture  to  suggest, 
that  your  ladyship  meditates  the  allow- 
ing me  the  happiness  of  attending  you 
to  the  Altringham  ball  this  evening.'' 
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^'  Qif^  je  votes  sais  bon  gre,  my  dear 
general/*  said  Lady  Ismena,  in  an 
animated  tone,  "  for  thus  clearly  com* 
prehending  me  !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Mattaplan 
had  remonstrated  with  her  niece  on  the 
strangeness  of  their  being  present  at  an 
entertainment,  given  in  celebration  of 
the  new  member's  election,  who  had 
succeeded  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
relative;  the  more  so,  as  they  had  come 
down  entirely  for  the  sake  of  doing 
him  honor. 

"  Reallv,  mv  dear  Madam,^'  said 
Lady  Ismena,  with  the  most  provoking 
carelessness  of  manner,  "  if  Major 
Davehtry  will  not  do  himself  honor,  I 
cannot  perceive  in  what  way  we  can 
confer  it  on  him  !-— not,  I  am  sure,  by 
following  his  example  of  returning  to 
town  without  having  performed  the 
object  of  our  journey  !— Were  we  not 
«ent  here  by  my  father  expressly  for 

VOL.  II.  « 
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the  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  fetes 
which  were  to  follow  the  election  ? 
Besides,  you  know  I  love  to  do  strange 
things—so  as  to  the  strangeness  of  our 
attending  the  ball,  you  must  perceive 
that  is  an  argument  in  its  favor!" 

The  truth  was,  that  during  her  con- 
versation that  morning  with  Major- 
General  Bardsleigh,  a  complete  expla- 
nation had  taken  place  respecting  the 
long  estrangement  between  her  lady- 
ship and  the  family  of  Altringham. 

The  facts  she  by  these  means  learnt, 
no  less  surprised,  than  they  hurt  Lady 
Ismena,  who  discovered,  that  while 
she  had,  on  the  one  hand,  been  led  to 
attribute  the  total  neglect  they  had 
shewn  her,  to  their  having  taken  part 
with  their  relative  the  Duke  of  Castle- 
ossory  in  his  disagreement  with  her 
father,  they  had  on  their's,  from  the 
suppression  of  her  letters,  every  reason 
lo  believe  his  daughter  capable  of  a 
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species  of  ingratitude  which  could 
arise  only  from  a  bad  heart.  To  what 
else  could  they  attribute  her  total 
neglect  of  friends  to  whom  she  owed 
such  inestimable  benefits. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance 
which  added  extreme  indignation  to  the 
uneasiness  Lady  Ismena  before  felt--- 
it  was  the  report  of  her  engagement  to 
Major  Daventry. 

~  As  the  most  speedy  and  public 
means  of  contradicting  this  offensive 
report,  she  had  suddenly  resolved  on 
attending  the  fete  given  in  celebration 
of  his  rival. 

The  eyes  of  Lady  Ismena  sparkled 
with  joy  as  she  read,  in  the  well  re- 
membered expressions  of  Mortimer's 
countenance,  the  lively  interest  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  her  explana- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  with  less  emotion 
contemplate  the  striking  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  person, 
g2 
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while  he  at  each  minute  became  more 
convinced  that  her  mind  and  heart 
were  unchangeable. 

"  Can  you  forgive/'  said  he,  as  soon 
as  she  had  ceased  speaking,  "  all  ge- 
nerous and  noble  as  you  are  ?— can 
you  forgive  my  having  passed  ten  days 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  your  residence, 
some  months  since,  without  having 
myself  sought  the  explanation  by 
which  you  have  just  honored  me  ?" 

"  On  one  condition,  I  think  I  can,'* 
replied  her  ladyship;  "  yet,  want  of 
confidence,  Mortimer,  is  a  treasonable 
offence  !  but  I  think  I  can  forgive 
you,'*  and  a  slight  shade  of  embar- 
rassment was  visible  in  her  manner  as 
she  added,  "  provided  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  contradict  a  very  silly- 
in  short,  a  very  ofl^nsive  report,  which 
I  was  much  shocked  this  morning  to 
learn,  through  my  old  friend  Major- 
General  Barusiei^h,  •has  obtained  io 
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this   neighbourhood— perhapB    it   has 
reached  you  ?" 

"  Many  reports  have  reached  me  of 
Lady  Ismena  Daventry/'  replied  Mor- 
timer, eagerly  catching  her  meaning, 
yet  resolved  on  forcing  her  to  speak 
explicitly  ;  ''  but  a  breath  of  her's  has 
power  to  efface  any  impression  from 
my  memory  which  she  would  have 
obliterated/' 

'*  Lady  Ismena  Daventry  then  so- 
lemnly assures  you/'  replied  she  ear- 
nestly, "  that  no  engagement  between 
Major  Daventry  and  herself  ever  did— 
ever  can  exist— that  she  was  not  more 
entirely  free,  on  the  morning  of  her 
quitting  the  beloved  mansion  of  Lady 
Fitzosborne  Altringham,  than  she  has 
continued  to  the  present  hour/' 

She  had  scarcely  pronv>unced  these 
words^    Avhen    Major-General    Bards- 
leigli  approached  her  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Lady  Fitzosborne  impa- 
G  3 
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tiently  expected  her  in  the  adjoining 
room,  to  which  her  ladyship  suffered 
herself  to  be  immediately  conducted. 

The  affection  with  which  she  was 
received  by  that  early  friend,  proved 
her  advocate  to  have  well  performed 
his  office.  Lady  Ismena  did  not  quit 
her  to  return  to  the  ball-room,  till  after 
having  promised  to  be  at  the  jointure- 
house  on  the  following  morning,  whi- 
ther its  venerable  mistress  said  it  was 
her  intention  to  return,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  company. 

'^  Do  you  remember  ?''  asked  Lady 
Ismena,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself 
again  tete-a-tete  with  Mortimer—-''  do 
you  happen  to  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  we  were  all  amusing  our- 
selves one  evening,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  disposition  of  each  to  re- 
semble that  of  some  brute  animal— 
your  maintaining  mine  to  bear  a 
«ltroi)2:  likeness  to  that  of  the  lion  ?*' 
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»*  Perfectly/"  he  replied;  "and I  was 
right,  for  the  characteristics  of  both 
are  nobleness  and  generosity.*' 

"  I  am  afraid,  as  applied  to  myself, 
cela  est  selon^'*  said  Lady  Ismena, 
with  a  smile  and  a  shrug,  "  for  were  I 
ingenuously  to  tell  you  my  opinion  on 
that  subject— if  manners  are  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  emblematic  of  disposition,  I 
should  fix  rather  on  the  camelion, 
since  mine,  certainly,  take  their  colour 
from  the  objects  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded !  For  instance,  who  would 
recognize  Lady  Ismena  Daventry,  in 
her  proper  sphere,  amidst  the  family 
of  Lady  Fitzosborne  Altringham,  and 
the  Lady  Ismena,  of  the  gay  world, 
clearly  reflecting,  in  her  own  conduct, 
the  most  extravagant  follies  of  its  vo- 
taries, to  be  one  and  the  same  person  ?'' 

*'  Ah,  most  libellous  slander  !"  ex- 
claimed Mortimer,  in  a  tone  of  play- 
fulness, yet  accompanied  by  a   look 

Cr4 
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expressive  of  the  admiration  with 
M'hich  the  fascinating  speaker  was  in- 
spiring him.  "  Lady  Ismena;  must 
ever  be  herself  to  those  who  dare  to 
study  her  ;  yet/'  added  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  ''  the  attempt  is  fraught 
with  peril  \*' 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  it 
beame,  at  each  moment,  more  inter- 
esting to  the  parties.  A  thousand 
little  incidents  of  former  days  arose  to 
the  mind  of  either,  many  of  which 
were  repeated  and  dwelt  on  with  in- 
creasing pleasure. 

Mortimer  was  some  time  afterwards 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  relation  of  the 
s.hoGk  his  family  had  received  at  hear- 
ing of  her  sadden  departure  from 
England,  through  the  letter  of  Lord 
Daventry,  a  shock  which  had  not 
been  softened  to  them  by  one  line 
from  herself,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by   the  approach  of  a  servant,  who 
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presented  him  a  letter.  He  was  care- 
lessly consigning  it  to  his  pocket, 
without  noticing  the  address,  when 
he  was  prevented  by  the  man's  saying 
that  an  immediate  answer  was  re- 
quested by  the  person  who  brought  it. 

The  sudden  chansre  of  countenance 
which  the  first  glance  of  its  contents 
produced  on  her  companion,  could 
not  escape  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Lady  Ismena,  who  eagerly  asked  if  it 
brought  any  unpleasant  tidings  from 
Altringham  Castle." 

"  No,'*  replied  Mortimer,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  speak  in  a  tonie  of  indif- 
ference.- "  It  comes  not  from  the 
castle,  and  its  contents  are  wholly  un- 
important.'' . 

Yet  while  he  uttered  this,  the  letter 
trembled  in  His  hand,  and  a  strong 
shade  of  Vexatfoo  obscured  the  plea- 
sure which  had  before  lighted  lip  his 
features. 

F  5 
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*'  Bid  the  person  wait/'  said  he  to 
the  domestic;  then  turning  towards 
Lady  Ismena,  he  made  an  effort  to  re- 
sume the  conversation  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  before  this  unsea- 
sonable interruption  ;  but  all  his  ani- 
mation had  fled.  He  became  bewil- 
dered, absent,  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  import  of  what  her  ladyship  ad- 
dressed to  him ;  still  less  so  of  the 
random  answers  he  from  time  to  time 
gave  her. 

Mortimer  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  his  extraordinary  conduct,  by  hear- 
ing her  ladyship  say  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  the  ball  : 

*'  You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
order  my  carriage  immediately ;  and 
if  my  aunt  is  not  ready  to  go,  some  of 
you  will  see  her  safely  to  the  priory.'* 
.  While  Sir  Harry  Hilsbury  hastened 
to  obey  the  first  wish  Lady  Ismena  had 
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expressed,  the  Honorable  Captain 
Dashaway  went  with  equal  prompti- 
tude to  the  card  room,  to  inquire  if 
Mrs.  Mattaplan's  rubber  were  over, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  busied  them- 
selves in  assisting  her  to  her  shawl, 
her  veil,  &c. 

"  Good  God,  Lady  Ismena  !**  said 
Mortimer,  starting  from  his  seat  in 
visible  agitation,  and  foUowmg  her  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment— 
'*  You  are  surely  not  going  to  leave  us 
thus  early  ;  you  will,  1  trust,  honor 
us  by  staying  to  partake  of  our  col- 
lation V' 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir,*'  replied  her  lady- 
ship, with  a  hau'^hty  coldness,  entirely 
unlike  her  former  manner,  ''  I  have 
already  stayed  much  too  long ;  or 
rather,  never  should  I  have  been 
here/' 

Having  said  this,  she  turned  ab- 
ruptly   towards    Caotain  Dash<iway> 
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who  had  come  back  to  tell  her  Mrs. 
Mattaplan  would  be  ready  to  go  in  five 
minutes. 

"  I  leave  her  then  under  your 
care/'  she  hastily  replied,  ''  and  will 
thank  Sir  Harry  (who  had  that 
moment  entered  the  room  to  inform 
hier  ladyship  her  carriage  was  in  wait- 
ing) to  see  me  into  it." 

Then  giving  the  baronet  her  hand, 
without  deigning  to  cast  another 
glance  at  Mortimer,  she  allowed  him 
to  conduct  her  out  of  the  room. 

They  had  scarcely  descended  the 
steps  which  led  to  an  illuminated  hall, 
lined  with  livery  servants,  belonging  to 
the  company,  (which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross,  in  order  to  reach  the  door 
where  Lord  Daventry's  coach  was 
standing)  when  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  indignant  Lady  Ismena  w«s  sud- 
denly arrested  by  an  incident  for  which 
she  was  by  no  means  prepared. 
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A  large  Newfoundland  dog,  who 
had  been  lying  quietly  at  the  foot  of 
the  flight  of  stairs  they  had  just  de- 
scended, recognizing  in  her  ladyship 
an  old  acquaintance,  sprang  joyfully 
towards  her,  with  a  bark  which  made 
the  vaulted  roof  echo  to  its  deep  tones. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Ismena 
endeavoured  to  proceed;  the  animal, 
by  dancing  perseveringly  before  her, 
and  from  time  to  time  leaping  on  her 
to  lick  her  face,  her  neck,  her  hands, 
in  token  of  his  honest  pleasure,  com- 
pletely barred  her  passage. 

"Fellows,  whose  dog  is  this  ?^'  voci- 
ferated the  p^issionate  Sir  Harry  Hills- 
bury  ;  "  call  him  off  this  instant,  or  I 
will  annihilate  him/' 

"  YoLir  honor,  then,  would  anni- 
hilate the  most  faithful  animal  in  the 
three  kingdoms,'*  replied  a  voice, 
which  struck  on  the  ear  of  Lady 
Ismena,    as    once    familiar    to     her. 
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"  Neptune,  Neptune/'  continued  the 
man. 

"  Neptune!**  repeated  her  ladyship, 
as  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  dog, 
she  fixed  them  steadily  on  the  speaker ; 
*'  Surely  your  name  is  Philip;  you 
•were  once  the  servant  of  Mr.  AU 
tringham." 

"  IVere  once  \  your  ladyship,"  re- 
plied the  man,  respectfully  bowing; 
*'  and  am  now— I  thank  heaven— 
and  this  is  Neptune— does  not  your 
ladyship  remember  poor  Neptune  ? 
Bless  your  ladyship,  you  gave  him  ta 
my  master,  when  he  was  but  a  mere 
puppy,  and  a  noMe  fellow  he  has 
turned  out.  He  has  travelled  with 
his  honor  the  world  over,  as  1  may 
say — aye,  an  »  guarded  him  too  from 
nightly,  as  well  as  daily  robbers,  and- 
how  rejoiced  he  is  to  see  your  lauyship 


again.*' 


It  was  evident  from  the  unusual 
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loquarity  of  honest  Philip,  that  he  had 
been  somewhat  too  zealously  toasting 
the  success  of  his  master.  His  volu- 
bility was,  however,  at  once  cut  short 
by  the  sight  of  that  master  at  his  elbow. 

The  appearance  of  Mortimer  in- 
stantly restored  to  Lady  Ismena  all 
the  displeasure  which  had  been  sof- 
tened for  the  moment,  by  the  recog- 
Xiition  of  the  grateful  Neptune  ;  from 
whose  memory,  it  was  evident,  years 
of  separation  had  not  had  pow^r  to 
obliterate  his  fondness  for  his  early 
mistress. 

The  animal,  who  had  stood  quietly 
while  Philip  was  addressing  her,  on 
her  again  pressing  forward,  renewed 
his  boisterous  tokens  of  joy,  and  en- 
tirely impeded  her  progress. 

"  Will  no  one  release  me  from  this 
creature?''  demanded  Lady  Ismena, 
impatiently,  as  Mortimer  made  aa 
effort  to  address  her. 
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Philip  now  seized  Neptune  by  the 
collar,  and  her  ladyship  eluded  lis- 
tening to  his  master  by  hasten- 
ing forwards  to  her  carriage,  whither 
Mortimer,  with  a  countenance  strong- 
ly expressive  of  agitation,  followed 
her. 

The  door  was  already  open,  and 
without  once  turning  towards  him, 
she  suffered  Sir  Harry  to  hand  her  in. 
A  servant  was  then  advancing  to  close 
the  vehicle,  when  Neptune,  whom 
Philip  had  released,  on  believing  all 
was  safe,  rushed  past  the  party,  and 
sprang  into  the  coach  after  Lady 
Ismena. 

"  Never  mind— let  him  alone— don^t 
hurt  him,"'  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
impatiently,  to  the  man,  who  was  un- 
ceremotiiously  eiideavouring.  to  drag 
him  out  of  the  carriage.  "Tell  his 
master  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  castle 
to-morrow/'      The    servant    bowed. 
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fastened  the  door,   and  the  coach  was 
driven  rapidly  away. 

As  the  eye  of  Lady  Ismena  acci- 
dentally  caught;    at    the    moment,    a 
sight  of  Mortimer,  the  strong  light  of 
a  torch,  which   was   gleaming  on  his 
face,    exhibited    the    perturbation    of 
which  it  was    so  strongly  expressive. 
The  heart  of  her  ladyship  for  the  first 
time    reproached  her.       He    had    un- 
doubtedly received  some  very  unplea- 
sant   intelligence,  and  she    had   been 
so  unreasonable  as  to  add  to  his  evi- 
dent uneasiness,  by  resenting  his  not 
having  been  able  to  preserve  the  same 
appearance  of   devoted  attention    he 
had  manifested  while  his  mind  was  at 
ease.    How  inconsistent  this  petulance 
with  the  generosity  of  nature,  which 
he  had  not  long  before   attributed   to 
her!     *•  But   he   knew  not  then    the 
egotist  the  world   has   made  of  me,'* 
exclaimed  Lady  Ismena ;  "  vile  world  ! 
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how  at  this  moment  I  contemn 
thee!'^ 

The  train  of  ideas  into  which  her 
ladyship  now  fell,  were  scarcely  in- 
terrupted by  the  carriage  stopping  at 
the  priory ;  she  immediately  went  to 
her  dressing-room,  where  Mrs.  Mat- 
taplan,  many  hours  after,  found  her, 
bewildering  herself  with  conjectures 
OR  the  subject  of  a  letter  which  had 
possessed  the  power  of  so  completely 
shaking  the  nerves,  and  altering  the 
temper  of  mind  of  her  before  animated 
companion. 

Mrs.  Mattaplan  was  returned  in 
very  high  glee.  She  had  experienced, 
during  the  whole  evening,  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  good  fortune,  which 
had  induced  her,  on  findmg  her  niece 
was  actually  returned  home,  to  con- 
tinue her  casino  till  supper  was  an- 
nounced. 

It  was  a  favorite   maxim  of  Mrs. 
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Mattaplan    never   to    slight     fortune 
when    she    was    disposed     to   smile; 
*'  For  (argued  the  lady  to  her  greatly- 
fatigued   niece)   those  who  do,   stand 
in  their  own  light,  and  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  when  they  lose 
their    money.      Now,     my    plan     is 
always  to  find  some  excuse  for  giving 
up  my  place  to  any  one  who  will  take 
it,  when   I  see  luck  inclined  to  run 
against  me ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I 
as  obstinately  keep  it  when  fortune  is 
on  my  side.     In  the  first  iristance,  if  I 
find    any    difficulty    in     withdrawing 
myself,   I  plead  a  dizziness,  or  head- 
ache, or  something  of  that  kind,  which 
serves  as  a  decent  pretext  at  any  time 
for  breaking  up  a  table.     It  is  by  this 
prudent  conduc  t   I  continue   to  keep 
my  card  purse  pretty  well  supplied. 

The  very  good  spirits  into  which 
the  success  of  ^Irs.  Mattaplan's  judi- 
cious management  had    this  evening; 
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put  her,  it  appeared,  had  induced  her 
to  accept  with  readiness,  Lady  Fitzos- 
bornt's  invitation  to  partake  of  the 
repast  ;  and  ha^ppening  to  be  placed  at 
supper  opposite  to  Sir  Godfrey,  she 
overheard  him,  in  reply  to  some  ques- 
tion a  lady  near  him  had  asked  res- 
pecting Lady  Altringham,  say  he  had 
left  her  at  the  castle  with  Mr.  Sergeant 
Keen  ham. 

.  "  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham  ?''  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Mattapian.  "  Are  you 
speaking  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham,  of 
Whiffle-down  Hail  ? 

''  The  same,  Madam,"  replied  Sir 
Godfrey  ;  "  he  is  a  near  relation  of 
Lady  Altringham's." 

"  Aye,  so  I  well  remember  to  have 
heard,''  remarked  Mrs.  Mattapian, 
who  was  now  entered  on  a  very  favo- 
rite theme.  "  You  are  right,  Sir  God- 
fi'i),  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham  is  first 
cousin,   on   the   mother's   side,    (if  I 
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mist-!ke  not)  to  Lady  Altringham/' 
The  baronet  bowed,  and  the  lady  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  A  very  fine  estate  is  Whiffle-dowi), 
Sir  Godirey  !  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  penny  rent, 
I  apprehend.-  It  is  a  great  pity  there 
is  no  establishment  kept  there !  I 
know  not^  for  its  size,  any  where,  a 
finer  property  than  Whiffle -down 
would  be,  with  a  proper  establishment 
on  it.  But  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham 
should  many,  and  then  his  lady  would 
settle  his  establishment  for  him.  Do 
you  apprehend,  Sir  Godfrey,  that  he  is 
a  marrying  man  ?" 

"  I  should  r.ither  apprehend  not,'^ 
replied  Sir  Godfrey,  smiling. 

"  \rhat  a  pity  !''  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Mattapl-m.  "  But^I  have  never  yet  seen 
him,  though  L  have  passed  much  time 
in  the  neii<h':joaJiood  of  Whiiile-dovvn 
Hali;    but  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham  so 
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seldom  visits  the  hall,  and  stays  there 
so  short  a  time,  I  apprehend  that  I  have 
never,  by  any  good  fortune,  happened 
to  be  v^ith  my  friends  at  Boxley  when 
he  W2iS  at  Whiffle-down.  The  hall, 
Sir  Godfrey,  is  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  Boxley,  so  that  if  Mr.  Sergeant 
Keenham  had  visited  Whiffle-down, 
while  I  was  there,  it  is  most  probable 
we  should  have  met.'* 

Mrs.  Mattaplan,  on  joining  Lady 
Ismena  in  her  dressing-room  at  the 
priory,  after  expressing  her  surprise  at 
seeing  her  still  up,  informed  her  that 
she  had  on  the  whole  passed  a  very 
agreeable  evening  at  Blank. 

"  Though  an  extreme  odd  circum- 
stance had  happened  at  the  table 
where  she  had  supped,** 

Her  audi  tor  was  giving  as  little  atten- 
tion to  this  extreme  odd  circumstance, 
as  she  had  before  done  to  her  aunt's  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment,  at  her  not 
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Staying  to  partake  of  it,  when  the  repeti- 
tion of  Mr.  Altring^ham's  name  at  once 
excited  her  curiosity  and  interest. 

Mrs.  Mattaplan  said  7io  one  had 
presided  over  the  table  she  was  at, 
which  looked  very  particular  /-—a  va- 
cant chair  was  placed  at  the  head, 
which  made  her  naturally  ask  why  no 
one  occupied  it.  She  was  answered 
*'  Mr.  Altringhani  was  every  moment 
expected  to  take  possession  of  it.— 
No  Mr.  Altringham  had,  however, 
made  his  appearance  till  supper  was 
over  ;  when,  so  far  from  having,  by 
his  agreeableness,  made  up  for  his 
Jong  absence,  he  sat  quite  reverieish, 
and  absent  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
This  Mrs.  Mattapian  said  *'  she  could 
not  help  repeating  was,  as  she  appre- 
hended, an  extreme  odd  circumstance, 
considering  the  fete  was  supposed  to 
be  given  by  himself— at  any  rate,  in 
honor  of  him.*' 
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''  Certainly— very  true— undoubt- 
edly/' replied  Lady  Ismena;  "but, 
.  dear  Madam,  now  that  I  see  you  are 
returned  home  safely,  I  will  say  good- 
morrow  to  you,  if  you  please,  for  I  per- 
ceive the  sun  is  rising,  adieu  then, 
jus  qiiau  revoir. 

The  ladies  then  each  retired  to  bed. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


aIrs.  Mattaplan  was  still  buried  i» 
profound  sleep,  when  Lady  Ismena, 
in  compliance  with  the  promise  she 
had  on  the  preceding  evening  given  to 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  stepped  about  noon 
into  her  carriage,  and  ordered  it  to  th« 
jointure-house. 

She  was  received  by  that  venerated 
tViend,  whom  she  found  alone,  with 
all  her  wonted  kindness ;  and  Lady 
Ismena,  on  whose  memory  a  thousand 
tender  recollections  crowded  as  she 
looked  around  on  the  well  remembered 
objects  that  on  all  sides  presented 
themselves,  felt  the  last  vestige  of  the 
resentment  she  had  entertained  against 
Mortimer,  entirely  melt  away. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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''  Did  any  circumstance  of  conse- 
quence prevent  Mr,  Altringham  from 
supping  last  night  with  the  party?" 
asked  Lady  Ismcna,  with  all  her  for- 
mer  frankness.  "  My  aunt  was  ra- 
ther surprised  at  his  absenting  himself 
from  his  assembled  friends.'^ 

"  I  fancy  not,"  her  ladyship  care* 
lessly  replied.  "  Some  person,  respect- 
ing the  late  electioneering  business, 
very  probably  might  have  wished  to 
speak  with  him  ;  but  nothing  of  much 
importance  certainly,  or  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  when  1  took  leave 
of  hmi  after  the  company  separated. 
I  expect  Mortimer  and  our  whole 
family  to  dine  with  me  to  day  in. a  very 
quiet  way— you  shall  stay,  my  love, 
and  m>{ke  one  of  us.  In  the  mean 
tiine  1  will  dispatch  a  line  to  Mrs. 
Matt^olan  to  tell  her  hoW  it  is,  and  to 
rec'i^.'St  the  favor  of  her  joiJiing  us/' 

"  Most    willingly,"     replied   Lady 
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Ismena,  "and  while  you  are  writing,  I 
will  take  a  little  stroll  round  the  shrub- 
bery ;  perhaps  your  ladyship  w411  meet 
me  on  my  return/' 

"  Agreed,"  said  Lady  Fitzosborne, 
and  her  young  guest  tripped  forth  with 
celerity,  once  more  to  wander  amidst 
the  beloved  haunts  of  days  that  were 
gone,  yet  whose  memory  was  still  trea- 
sured in  her  heart. 

Lady  Ismena,  who  was  followed  by 
Neptune,  stopped  not  till  she  had 
re.iched  the  hermitage,  which  she  en- 
tered with  emotion. 

It  bore  no  appearance  of  having  beea 
lately  frequented  ;  yet  she  found  there 
memorials  of  each  of  those  young 
friends  with  whom  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  it. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  her 
was  a  ship,  roughly  sketched  by  the 
pencil  of  Horace,  whose  decided  pre- 
ddection   for   the    profession   he    had 
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since  espoused,  first  manifested  itself 
in  his  love  of  delineating  every  thing 
which  was  emblematic  of  it. 

As  her  ladyship  perceived  her  own 
name  written  on  the  forecastle  of  this 
rude  performance,  the  remembrance  of 
many  genuine  traits  of  honesty  of 
heart— of  drollery-— and  native  hu- 
mour, which  had  been  exhibited  by 
that  spirited  boy,  stole  back  to  her 
mind.  He  was  now  far  away  from 
those  partial  friends  who  had  been 
once  such  admiring  listeners  to  his 
characteristic  sallies  !  perhaps,  he  was, 
at  this  moment,  encompassed  with 
danger— perhaps  suffering  under  sick- 
ness in  an  inhospitable  climate  ! 

Lady  Ismena  was  affected  as  she 
compared  in  her  "  mind's,  eye''  his 
once  joyous,  open  countenance,  with 
the  image  her  creative  fancy  had  at 
the  moment  conjured  up  to  contrast 
with  ito 
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An  old  forgotton  flute  of  Orlando 
lay  on  a  bracket  in  the  same  recess  in 
which  she  had  found  the  drawing. 

"  There  is  much  music- --excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  orofan/^  exclaimed 
Bhe  as  she  took  up  the  instrument ; 
*'  yet  cannot  I  make  it  speak— I  know 
no  toueh  of  it— cannot  s:overn  these 
holes  with  my  fins^ers.  These  are  the 
stops,  but  1  cannot  command  them  to 
any  utterance  of  harmony,  yet  1  have 
heard  the  breath  of  Ori?aido  make  it 
discourse  most  eloquently.'^ 

On  a  bench  l)eneath  lay  the  magic 
uand  with  which  Cecil  had  OQe.n  used 
to  influence  the  movements  of  Cleo- 
patra. That  creature  had  long  ago 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  but  Lady 
Ismena,  in  her  present  temper  of  m  i.d, 
loved  to  encourage  the  romantic  tpu- 
derness  to  which  the  recollection  of 
the  little  incident  that  had  attended 
her  first  sight  of  it,  had  given  biith. 
H  3 
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She  sat  down  on  the  rush  seat,  from 
whence  she  had  once  fearfully  observed 
its  inoffensive  threatenings,  and  dwelt 
with  fondness  on  the  remembrance  of 
the  scene  which  followed. 

From  that  spot  Mortimer  had  darted 
forward  to  release  her  from  her  appre- 
hensions—it was  there  the  flush  of 
pleasure  had  dyed  his  cheek  on  accept- 
ing Neptune  from  her  hand. 

That  noble  animal  was  now  crouched 
beside  her,  attentive  to  her  every  mo- 
tion, as  if  he  understood  and  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  which  governed 
her. 

Lady  Ismenaspoke  to  him— caressed 
him— asked  vi^hat  sentiment  had  in- 
fluenced his  master  to  keep  him  still 
near  him— to  make  him  the  companion 
of  his  travels,  at  a  time  too  when  he 
believed  her,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived him,  unworthy  a  place  in  his 
remembrance. 
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The  boisterous  joy  with  which 
Neptune  was  inspired,  by  the  atten- 
tion of  her  ladyship,  made  him,  after 
frisking  awhile  about  her,  leap  on  a 
bench  near  her,  with  so  sudden  a 
spring,  as  in  the  shock  he  gave  the 
partly  decayed  wood,  to  occasion  a 
book,  which  appeared  to  have  slipped 
accidentally  behind  it,  to  fall  to  th© 
ground. 

It  was  a  solitary  volume,  which 
Lady  Ismena  immediately  picked  up, 
and  found  that  it  had  once  belonged 
to  the  private  library  of  Mortimer^ 
whose  name  and  college  was  written 

in  it  bv  himself, 

»/ 

She  soon  recognized  it  to  be  the 
very  one  she  had  seen  in  his  hand  the 
morning  before  he  last  dej^arted  for 
Cambridge,  on  the  day  following 
which  she  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  attend  the  sick  couch 
©f  Lord  Daventry. 

H  4 
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L-ady  Ismena  had,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  farewell  visit  to  that  university, 
surprised  him,  during  their  last  walk 
to  the  hermitage,  by  presenting  him 
with  some  pretty  lines  from  her  own 
pen,  on  the  subject  of  that  event, 
which  he  had  perused  on  this  Very 
spot  with  so  partial  an  enthusiasm, 
that,  snatching  up  the  volume  in 
question,  which  accidentally  lay  on 
the  rustic  teble  near  him,  he  read, 
with  a  pointed  application  to  her  lady- 
ship, the  following  lines,  at  which,  by 
a  singular  chance,  the  volume  now 
opened  in  her  hand. 

Long  had  been  lost  enchanting  Sappho's  lyre, 
Its  g,ra,ceful  warblings,  and  its  tender  fire. 
ISo  more  the  guardians  of  the  Aonian  well 
To  wanton  hands  would  trust  their  sacred  shell » 
When  wand' ring  thoughtless  o'er  the  tuneful  hill, 
When  wand'ring  thoughtless  of  th' inspiring  rill, 
Chance  led  { Ismena)  to  the  sacred  shade, 
Where  the  shy  sisters  had  the  music  laid. 
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Its  form  unusual,  caught  her  curious  eye  ; 
She  touch'd  it — and  it  murmur'd  melody  f 
Across  the  cords  an  artless  sweep  she  flmgs. 
Airs,  vernal  airs,  return  the  vocal  strings. 
Again  her  fingers  o'er  the  lines  she  throws. 
Spontaneous  numbers  from  her  touch  arose. 
Surprised,  she  hears  th'  unmeditated  lay; 
Pl«iased  and  surprised,  repeats  th*  harmonious 

play. 
"Whence  flow   these    numbers    undesign'd  !'* 

she  cries ; 
•'  Those  numbers  are  your  own,"  the  lyre  replies, 
**  The  seeds  of  genuine  poesy,  tho'  unknown 
•'  By  parent  Phoebus  in  your  soul  were  sown'^ 
**  Too  modest  to  expect  the  growth  you  see, 
**  To  wake  them  into  life  you  wanted  me.'* 


From  the  damp  and  injured  appear- 
ance of  the  volume,  Lady  Jsmena  en- 
tertained no  douht  hut  it  had  Jain 
there,  unnoticed  '-ni  forgotten,  ever 
since  the  morning  on  which  Mortimer 
had  aopHed  tho.=,e  lines  to  he. self. 

Her  eyes  were  stdl  fixed  on  them, 
when  some  time  after  the  bark  of 
H  6 
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Neptune  startled  her  with  the  infor- 
mation that  some  one  approached  the 
hermitage.  She  arose,  hastily  placed 
the  book  on  the  bracket  beside  the 
flute  and  drawing,  then  walked  for- 
ward to  meet  the  intruder,  who  proved 
to  be  Lady  Fitzosborne. 

"  I  had  scarcely  taken  into  calcula- 
tion,** said  she,  smiling,  ••'  the  length 
of  walk  you  have  led  me ;  I  shall, 
however,  undertake  to  be  our  pilot 
back,  and  will  conduct  you  to  the 
house  by  a  much  shorter  path,  which 
has  been  cut  through  the  thicket  since 
your  absence/* 

Lady  Ismena  agreed,  and  they  were 
proceeding  through  a  shrubbery,  which 
in  some  places  ran  very  near  the  car- 
riage road,  wlien,  through  an  opening, 
they  perceived  Mortimer,  followed  by 
Philip,  riding  towards  the  jointure- 
house.  They  stopped  till  he  came 
laear  enough  for  Lady  Fitzosborne  to 
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Speak  to  him;  when,  on  hearing  her 
voice,  he  dismounted,  and  giving  his 
horse  in  charge  to  his  servant,  with 
orders  to  lead  him  round  to  the  por- 
tico, he  leapt  the  fence  which  separated 
him  from  the  ladies. 

The  traces  of  that  sensibility  which 
had  not  long  before  been  roused  in  the 
bosom  of  Lord  Daventry's  daughter, 
was  still  visible"  on  her  countenance, 
when  Mortimer,  who  had  not  at  first 
been  conscious  she  was  there,  ou 
perceiving  her  ladyship,  advanced 
eagerly  towards  her,  as  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  pleasure--- 

"  Lady  Ismena!  thank  heaveo  you 
were  not  at  home  half  an  hour  ago, 
when  I  called  at  the  priory." 

"  Je  n'entencls  pas  trop  vela^'^  said 
Lady  Ismena,  pretty  successfully 
hidins:  beneath  an  air  of  raillery  the 
delight  with  which  she  caught  the  real 
meaning  of  these  equivocal  words. 
H  0 
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*'  Will  your  ladyship  have  the  charity 
to  help  me  to  a  solution  of  so  strange 
%  compliment,  as  my  aunt  Matta- 
plan  would  call  Mr.  Altringham*s 
speech  ?'* 

*'  You  have  then  been  at  the  priory 
this  morning,  Mortimer,"'  observed 
Lady  Fitzosborne. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  thence,"  he 
replied.  "  I  called,  in  the  hope  of 
being  allowed  the  honor  of— of— 
seeing  her  ladyship,  and  was  answered 
she  was  7iot  at  home." 

"  And  vou  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  you  rode  indignantly 
away/'  interrupted  Lady  Ismena, 
smiling.  "Now  there  are  cases,'' 
added  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  in  which 
it  is  far  less  treasonable  to  feign  on'^^'s 
person^  not  at  home^  than  to  make 
another  feel  one's  thoughts  are  absent." 

"  Put  who  is  to  decide  how  inti- 
mately that  apparent  absence  of  mind 
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may  be  connected  with  the  person 
present/"  asked  INIortimer,  in  a  voice 
so  low  as  not  to  reach  the  ear  of  Lady 
Fitzosborne,  who  had  stopped  to  look 
back  at  soineo])jert  which  was  moving 
along  the  carrir^ge  road. 

"  Nay,  it  would  be  highly  rash/' 
replied  Lady  Ismena,  (whose  spirits 
rose  with  the  increasing  interest  with 
which  her  companion  addressed  her.) 
"  It  would  be  highly  rash  in  one  un- 
skilled ill  logic  subtilties,  to  attempt 
^  entering  the  lists  against  an  adversary 
so  eminently  skilled  to  make  '  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cau^e;'  I  fly 
the  field,  therefore,  unless  you  grant 
an  amnesty  for  the  past?" 

"  Will  you  then  promise  me  indem* 
nity  for  the  future  ?*'  asked  Mortimer, 
who  now  becoming  convinced  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  Lady  Ismena, 
fell  into  the  convenient  tone  of  raillery 
her  ladyship  had  adopted. 
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"  I  will  promise  you  nothing/*  she 
replied,  hastily,  "  till  I  have  learnt  to 
perform  the  promise  1  made  myself 
last  evening.  It  was,  to  wage  eternal 
war  with  egotism  ;  and  now  see  how  I 
have  kept  my  word!  By  thinking 
so  much  of  myself,  and  encouraging 
you  to  talk  so  much  of  your's,  that  be^ 
tween  us,  we  have  entirely  forgotten 
Lady  Fitzosborne^  and  allowed  her  to 
fall  far  into  the  rear.  Let  us  hasten 
to  repair  our  fault." 

"  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  the  visi- 
tor with  whom,  T  see,  I  am  about  to 
be  honored  to-day,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, as  soon  as  they  had  joined  her. 
\'  It  is  so  many  years  since  your 
mother  has  ventured  so  far  as  the  join- 
ture-house, that  though  I  suggested 
her  allowing*  herself,  on  this  occasion, 
to  be  brought  hither  in  a  sedan-chair, 
I  scarcely  dared  hope  she  would  have 
been  prevailed    on   to    comply.      Sir 
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Godfrey  and  Mr.  Seroeant  Keenham, 
I  observe,  are  attending  lier.  We  owe 
this  to  you,  Lad}'^  Ismena,  whom  I 
sent  to  inform  lier,  had  promised  to 
make  one  of  our  family  pdrty  at 
dinner/' 

"  You  make  me  happy,  my  dear 
Madam,  by  believing  I  possess  the 
power  of  attraction  to  one  so  nearly 
allied  to  you/'  replied  Lady  Ismena^ 
gracefully.  '^  Were  our  worthy 
Horace  here,  what  could  be  wanting 
to-day  to  make  me  feel  myself  once 
more  completely  within  your  magic 
circle  ;  where  the  folly,  the  aifectatiou, 
and  the  artifice  of  the  world,  so  de- 
lightfully give  place  to  confideuce, 
esteem,  and  true  enjoyment/' 

The  quick  glance  of  Lady  Ismena 
sought  an  assenting  look  from  her 
companions  to  this  heart-felt  obser- 
vation on  hec  part.  From  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  she  received  it;  but  ou  the 
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countenance  of  Mortimer  was  visible 
the  same  cloud  of  uneasiness  which 
had  been  so  remarkable  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

His  averted  eye  and  total  silence 
again  roused  that  feeling  of  resent- 
ment towards  him,  which  had  so  ab- 
ruptly carried  her  from  the  ball ;  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  not  less  sud- 
denly returning  to  the  priory,  when, 
as  the  party  turned  an  angle,  which 
opened  to  them  the  view  of  the  por- 
tico, Lady  Fitzosborne  exclaimed, 
*'  What  can  possess  Philip  to  lead 
your  horses  up  and  down  just  in  the 
eye  of  this  scorching  sun;  surely  he 
cannot  be  aware  th^t  you  are  going  to 
pass  the  day  here?" 

"  He  knows  on  the  contrary,*^  re- 
plied xMortime.,  endeavouring  to  as- 
sum?  a  carelessncv^  of  manner;  "  he 
well  knows  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
set  off  almost  immediately  for  town ; 
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I  came  hither  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  my  excuses  to  your  lady- 
ship for  not  fulfilhng  my  engagement 
of  dining  with  you.  Indispensable 
business  could  alone  force  me  from 
hence  at  this  moment ;  my  absence 
will,  I  trust,  be  short.  In  the  mean 
time,  have  the  goodness  to  believe 
that  I  go  most  reluctantly.— I  will 
speak  to  Sir  Godfrey  and  my  mother 
as  I  pass  them." 

As  he  said  this,  without  glancing 
towards  the  daughter  of  Lord  Daven- 
try,  he  beckoned  his  groom  to  lead 
forward  his  horses,  and  wishing  the 
ladies  a  good  morning,  mounted,  and 
rode  away. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise 
of  Lady  Ismena  at  conduct  so  unac- 
countable, so  inconsistent!  The 
sudden  caprice,  however,  as  she  be- 
lieved it,  of  his  thus  abruptly  setting 
off,   by  removing  from  her  sight  th^ 
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object  of  her  displeasure,  restored  the 
dignity  of  mind  which  had  for  a 
moment  forsaken  her.  She  turned 
towards  Lady  Fitzosborne  with  an  air 
of  perfect  calmness,  and  began  talking 
on  indifferent  subjects. 
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CHAP.  YII. 

While  tliese  incidents  were  taking 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
priory,  Lord  Daventry,  who  had  gone 
down  with  a  party  of  his  political 
friends,  to  the  seat  of  one  of  them,  in 
the  intention  of  there  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  Blankshire  election,  be- 
came surprised  that  his  nephew  (whom 
he  had  instructed  to  follow  him  as 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  poll  as  pro.- 
priety  would  allow)  neither  wrote,  nor 
came  to  Brushwood  Park. 

His  lordship,  full  of  impatience, 
had  calculated  the  precise  hour  at 
which  he  might  reasonably  expect  the 
major's  arrival.  The  hour  came,  and 
roiled  away  to  give  place  to  the  next^ 
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but  brought  with  it  no  Major  Daven- 
try  no  tidings  of  what  had  become  of 
him  ! 

The  anxious  suspense  of  the  uncle 
had  arisen  to  a  very  painful  height, 
when,  one  morning  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  a  sight  so  unusual,  as  to  fill  them 
with  surprise  and  curiosity. 

A  mail-coach  (which  veliicle  did 
not  in  the  usual  routine  pass  within 
five  miles  of  the  park)  was  seen  driving 
furiously  towards  the  mansion ;  for  an 
explanation  of  which  phenomenon, 
the  gentlemen,  who  were  all  drawn  to 
the  windows  by  its  appearance,  stood 
watching  its  nearer  approach. 

The  driver  was  studiously  exhi- 
biting the  most  admirable  dexterity  in 
th€  management  of  the  whip  and  reins, 
while  the  ^  guard  announced  their 
coming-cn,  by  repeated  blasts  of  his 
discordant  horn. 
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At  length,  the  carriage  reached  the 
mansion;  the  coachman  and  guard 
sprang  agdly  from  their  respective 
seats,  entered  the  house,  and  were 
shortly  after  ushered  into  the  room, 
in  which  the  gentlenien  were  assem- 
bled. 

If  any  thing  could  increase  the  as- 
tonishment of  Lord  Daventry  at  the 
unceremonious  entry  of  these  supposed 
plebeians,  it  was  the  recognizing,  be- 
neath the  disguise  of  the  first,  his 
hopeful  nephew,  Major  Daventry;  and 
in  the  second,  Sir  Timotheus  Bloom- 
field  ! 

The  grotesque  appearance,  however, 
which  they  exhibited,  and  the  singular 
manner  of  their  reaching  Brushwood 
Park,  was  instantly  forgotten  in  the 
paramount  iqterest  his  lordship  felt, 
as  to  the  result  of  his  nephew's  recent 
contest;  he,  therefore,  immediately 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into 
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a  private  apartment,  where,  as  soon  as 
he  had  shut  the  door,  he  eagerly  en- 
quired if  h©  had  secured  his  election. 

"  Your  lordship  may  be  sure  you 
would  scarcely  have  seen  Bloomfield 
and  myself  hang  down  in  so  spanking 
a  style,  if  I  had  not  secured  that 
point,"  replied  Major  Daventry,  tri- 
umphantly. "  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am 
most  fortunately  elected,  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  my  friend  in  the  other 
room,  or  rather  his  capital  jockyship.'* 

''  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring^ 
replied  his  lordship,  "  that  address  on 
these  occasions  is  admitted  to  be  es- 
sentially requisite  to  success  ;  nor  have 
I  any  difficulty  jn  stating  distinctly 
th  it  I  hold  m/self  to  be  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  Sir  Timotheus  Bloomfield  for  his 
zealous  exertif^is  in  this  :!>otier.  Your 
success,  Mnjor  D  iventry,  is  a  source 
of  peculiar  gratification  to  ^oyself,  for 
private  reasons  which  i  shall  at  present 
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decline  exy)laining.     1  state,  however, 
without  cliificulty,  that  though  I  hold, 
in  very  high  consideration^  the  family 
of  your  opponent,  I  cannot  admit  their 
having  had  any  distinct  right  to   re- 
quire of  me,  that  wit'nout  any  reference 
to  my  own  personal  interest,   and  that 
of  my  immediate  connexions,  I  should 
proportion  my  concessions  to  the  ex- 
aggerated estimates,  which  some  of  the 
parties  might  have  formed  in  virt^ie  of 
the  benefits,  formerly  derived  to  myself 
through  that    medium.      Nor    could 
it  be  reasonably  required  of  me,  that 
tlie  extent  of  the  sacrifices  I  must  have 
made,    had   I    neglected   the    present 
occasion,  should  neither  be  regulated 
by  the  fair  standard  of  equality,  nor  by 
the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  such 
transactions.'* 

*'  Your  lordship's  word?  are  abso- 
liirely  oracular  !''  exclaimed  Major 
Daventry,   gaily,  who    (having  never 
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heard  of  his  uncle's  former  obligations' 
to  Sir  Mortimer  Altringham,  and  en- 
tirely forgetting  the  late  election  for 
Blankshire,  in  his  recent  adventures) 
found  Lord  Daventry's  cautious  allu- 
sions utterly  incomprehensible. 

''  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  you 
see  the  concise  and  perspicuous  argu- 
ments I  have  just  offered  in  defence  of 
my  conduct  in  this  affair,  in  the  same 
point  of  view  I  do  myself/'  replied 
his  lordship,  elevating  himself  as  he 
spoke,  into  more  than  his  usual  state- 
liness  of  attitude.  '*  For  though  now 
become  corpulent.  Lord  Daventry 
prided  himself  on  having  retained  all 
his  youthful  erectness  of  carriage,  with 
the  graceful  fall  of  shoulder,  on  which, 
in  early  life,  he  had  been  often  com- 
plimented as  giving  elegance  to  his 
tall  person. 

The  manners  and  character  of  his 
lordship's  physiognomy  corresponded 
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with  his  figure.  His  hair  now  bleach- 
ed by  time,  receded  high  above  his 
temples,  and  gave  that  decided  form  to 
his  toupee,  so  much  admired  in  his 
juvenile  years-— a  form  he  still  pre- 
served with  the  same  tenaciousness 
as  when  toupees  and  powder  were  the 
universal  order  of  the  day. 

"In  what  way  did  the  family  of 
AUringham  conduct  themselves  oa 
your  victory?"  demanded  his  lord- 
ship, after  a  moment's  pause  of  secret 
exultation. 

"  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  since 
1  left  Blank,"  replied  his  nephew, 
carelessly.  "  None  of  the  Altring- 
hams  belong  to  the  club." 

"  The  club  !  Major  Daventry/' 
(echoed  his  lordship,  now  indignantly 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  rowly  powly 
in  which  his  companion  was  enve- 
loped.) "  The  club  I  what  can  you 
mean?" 

VOL.   II.  I 
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*'  Surely  your  lordship  cannot  have 
forgotten  already  what  I  have  within 
these  ten  minutes  told  you— that  I  am 
elected  a  member  of *' 

"  Of  parliament,  for  the  county  of 
Blankshire,"  impatiently  interrupted 
his  lordship;  ''certainly  not,  Sir,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  deem  it  somewhat  dis- 
respectful in  yow,  when  I  interrogate 
you  on  the  subject  of  your  election, 
instead  of  giving  me  an  answer  to  the 
purpose,  to  introduce  topics  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  business  before  us/* 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,''  re- 
plied Major  Daventry,  *'  if  I  have  in^ 
advertently  led  you  into  an  error.  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  been  thrown  out 
for  Blankshire,  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, of  which  I  certainly  ought  in 
the  first  place  to  have  informed  you. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Four-in-hand 
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Ciub  which  I  have  hadthe  distinction 
of  being  chosen,  since  I  had  last  the 
honor  of  seeing  your  lordship/* 

iSIajor  Daventry,  whose  versatility 
enabled  him  quickly  to  adopt  the  phra- 
seology peculiar  to  every  new  pursuit 
which  attracted  him,  now  in  character- 
istic language  detailed  to  his  amazed 
auditor,  with  a  volubility  his  lordship 
attempted  not  to  check  the  wonder 
with  which  he  had  been  inspired,  and 
the  delight  he  had  experienced  a  few 
da}  s  after  their  late  arrival  in  England, 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  celebrated  so- 
ciety of  whips,  distinguished  by  the 
denomination  of  the  Four-in-hand 
Club. 

He  informed  his  lordship,  that  going 
by  mere  chance  to  call  on  a  gentleman 
near  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  had 
formed  Cavendish-square,  Mortimer- 
street,  and  the  avenues  adjoining, 
closely  occupied  by  crouds  of  persons. 
I  3 
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amongst  whom  were  a  vast  variety  of 
fashionables  and  amateurs  of  ihe 
whip,  all  anxious  to  witness  tlio 
meeting  (as  he  soon  discovered)  of 
the  Four-in-hand  Club.  The  windows 
of  the  nobility  displayed  a  beautiful 
assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion.  Tan* 
dums,  barouches,  landaus,  and  in 
short  every  tasteful  vehicle  in  London, 
driven  to  the  scene.  "  About  tw^elve, 
principal  whips  all  began  to  pull  up  jn 
Portland-street  —  barouche  bodies—* 
wheelsyellow— picked  out  black  cattle 
complete— servants  in  appropriate  li- 
verieS"-all  prime  in  minutia.  Each 
Jehu  mounted,  dressed  in  dark  green 
frocks-— metal  buttons-— cravats joicA'CG? 
out  black—white  leathers  and  boots- 
horn  sounded— whips  prepared  for 
ranks— drove  round  Edward-street— 
pulled  up  in  Mortimer-street.  Caval- 
cade formed  again— horn  sounded—^ 
leader  gave  pass  word-—"  bang-up  for 
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Salthiir*---efrect  fine— all  drove  off  in 
Cavendisk'square—'trot  down  Holies- 
street— up  Oxford-street— down  Park- 
glorious  bustle  'mongst  spectators,** 

To  this  Major  Daventry,  with  the 
same  overwhelming  rapidity,  added 
that  he  had  followed  the  cavalcade  to 
Salthill,  where  he  had  seen  such  science 
displayed  by  some  of  the  members, 
in  cutting  the  figures  S,  G,  3,  as  had 
completed  his  admiratio'i,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  become  a  member  of 
this  distinguished  fraternity.  He  had, 
for  this  purpose,  procured  an  early  in- 
troduction to  Sir  Timotheus  Bloom- 
fiuid,  one  of  the  whips,  who  had  since 
acted  towards  him  the  most  friendltf 
part.  He  had  gone  down  with  him 
into  Blankshire,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  snatching  convenient  oppor- 
tunities to  give  him  some  useful  hints 
in  gathering  up  the  ribbons  and 
throwing  the  whip.  He  had  also  un- 
I  3 
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dertaken  not  only  to  secure  his  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Four-ii)-hand  Club 
on  the  next  meeting,  but  had  contrived 
to  purchase  for  him,   in  readiness  for 
that  occasion,  the  new  yellow  tnachine 
and   well-hitted  cattle  of  one  of  the 
fraternity,  who  had    luckily  for  him, 
"  got  a  screio  loose/*     Every  thing  he 
said   had   turned   up   most  famously. 
The  county   election    was   over  just 
early  enough  for  them  to  reach  town 
in  good  time  for  the  meeting,  and  take 
possession  of    his  coach    and   team; 
with  the  former  of  which  he  had  been 
much    pleased,  having  found  it  built 
to  resemble  exactly  the  mail    coach. 
To  render  the  effect  more  complete, 
he  had  caused  his  own  arms  to  be  em- 
blazoned on  the   pannels  in  imitation 
of  the  royal  arms,  conceiving  it  alto- 
gether nattily   in  character  with    the 
nature  of  the  club. 

Major  Daventry  then  proceeded   to 
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State  the  real  jockyship  by  which  his 
friend,  Sir  Timotheus,  had  secured  his 
flection  as  a  member  of  this  very  dis- 
tinguished society,  and  after  making 
him  prime,  on  the  following  morning 
(which  was  the  next  meeting  of  the 
whips)  had  complimented  him  oh  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  had  fallen 
in  and  closed  the  ranks— his  own  team 
forming  the  ninth  in  cavalcade.  Ca- 
vendish-square, (he  stated)  and  all  the 
streets  leading  to  it,  again  thronged 
with  carriages  and  spectators,  and  by 
way  of  finishing  the  picture,  he  added, 
that  between  thirty  and  forty  pick- 
pockets had  taken  their  accustomed 
stations  there,  and  reaped,  as  usual,  a 
very  plentiful  harvest. 

While  Major  Daventry  was  pouring 
fbrth  this  half  unintelligible  jargon, 
his  petrified  lordship  sat  with  the  hand 
of  onekimboed  arm  fixed  immoveably 
on  his  spread  knee;  the  elbow  of  the 
I  4 
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Other,  resting  firmly  on  an  adjacent 
table,  supported  his  erect  figure.  His 
head  rose  with  the  rising  of  his  impa- 
tient surprise,  and  kindling  indignation, 
as  the  vapours  of  their  mutual  misap- 
prehension, dispersing  the  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  which  awuited 
him,  became  manifest. 

Lord  Daventry  attempted  not,  dur- 
ing the  address  of  his  nephew's,  by 
words  to  give  vent  to  his  excessive 
wrath  ;  the  swelling  of  his  nether  lip 
alone  proclaimed  the  ire  which  shook 
his  bosom.  But  when  the  Major  had 
ceased  to  speak,  starting  hastily  from 
hh  se^f.  be  finrrrily  stalked  the  apart- 
iiiciu  with  loriily  steps.  At  length 
suddenly  stoj)pi ng  opposite  to  him,  he 
imperiously  demanded,  ".what  had 
brought  him  there/' 

Major  Daventry  in  his  turn,  tlirown 
off  ^is  guard  by  surprise  at  so  unex- 
pected  a   question,   replied    in    some 
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confusion,  that  he  iniagined  he  had 
been  broui>ht  there  by  his  lordship's 
own  commands. 

''  'Tis  false/'  exclaimed  that  noble- 
man, entirely  losing  sight  in  his  no 
longer  governable  passion  of  that  cor- 
rectness of  manner  which  he  usually 
piqued  himself  on  preserving,  even  on 
the  most  trvinof  occasions. 

''  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon 
then,"  replied  Major  Daventry,  co- 
louring highly  as  he  angrily  arose  ; 
*'  nothing  short  of  the  respect  I  owe 
to  your  lordship's  pleasure,  could  at 
this  time  have  brought  me  out  of 
town.  I  have  therefore  the  honor  of 
wishing  your  lordship  a  good  morning, 
previous  to  my  immediate  return." 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  vociferated  Lord  Da- 
venty,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  his  ne- 
phew was  abruptly  quitting  the  apart- 
ment.—" Stay  till  you  have  first  learnt 
my  present  opinion  of  you,  and  con- 
I  5 
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sequent  irrevocable  determination. 
When  six  months  ago  you  applied  to 
me  for  my  consent  to  address,  in  Lady 
Ismena  Daventry,  my  daughter,  and 
the  sole  heiress  of  my  splendid  for- 
tune, in  order  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  misconceptions  which 
might  otherwise  have  arisen  .between 
us,  I  distinctly  stated  to  you  the  pre- 
cise conditions  that  must  necessarily 
pave  the  way  to  those  joint  arrange- 
ments which  you  expressed  yourself 
so  desirous  of  accelerating,  as  the  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  accomplishment 
ol  a  plan  you  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
ch^re  yourself  ready  and  willing,  to. 
make  every  exertion  to  complete  a 
plan,  which  I  then  distinctly  stated, 
as  nec^ssi^rily  depending  on  the  ful- 
filn^ent  of  your  part  of  the  negocia- 
tion.  i  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
that  even  then  there  appeared  to  me 
no   fair  standard  of   equality  in   the 
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mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  accommodation.  Yet,  res- 
pect for  the  memory  of  my  deceased 
brother,  and  on  grounds  of  private 
considerations  which  I  shall  decline 
explaining,  I  gave  my  consent;  qua- 
lified, however,  with  the  condition,  of 
your  implicitly  abiding  by  the  projet 
for  \^our  future  advancement,  which  I 
at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  you. 
How  incongruous  your  late  conduct 
has  been  with  the  specific  principle 
laid  down  in  that />rq;"e^;  it  would  be 
as  superfluous  in  me  to  state,  as  the 
eventual  responsibility  in  which  I  find 
myself  involved  by  having  represented 
you  to  my  allies  as  a  fit  person  to 
strengthen  their  interest  with  the 
electors  of  Blankshire.  The  indiffer- 
ence manifested  by  you,  in  a  case 
where  7ni/  credit  was  equally  concerned 
with  your  own  advancement,  (incon- 
trovertibly  proved  by  your  own  details 
I  6 
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of  the  contemptible  and  frivoIous^ 
manner  in  which  you  passed  the  mo- 
ments you  were  specifically  bound  to 
have  solely  dedicated  to  the  strength- 
ening the  cause  you  had  there  es- 
poused) entirely  exonerates  me  from 
all  imputation  of  blame,  in  distinctly 
stating  to  you,  Major  Daventry,  that 
such  unworthy  conduct  has  cancelled 
and  annulled  the  conditional  ens^age* 
inent  to  which  I  before  stood  pledged. 
Go,  Sir,  and  enjoy  the  insignificance 
to  which  you  have  doomed  yourself ; 
or  if  you  will,  seek  distinction  in  qua- 
lifications, which,  by  being  fit  objects 
of  ambition,  only  "  to  the  menial 
driver  of  a  atage  coach,  will  expose 
you  to  the  ridicui.3  and  contempt  of 
the  wise  and  respectable  j)art  of  your 
species/*^ 

As  soon  as  Lord  Daventry  had  ut- 
tered these  last  angry  words,  he  indig- 
nantly quitted   the   apartment    by  a 
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door,    opposite    that   near  which    his 
disconcerted  nephew  was  standing. 

*'  Distinctions  Jit  only  to  be  objects 
of  ambition  to  the  driver  of  a  stage 
coach !  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  wise  and  respectable  J** 
ejaculated  Major  Daventry,  as  soon 
as  the  last  echo  of  his  uncle's  receding 
footsteps  had  died  away ;  "  what  an 
unaccountable  weight,  a  tall,  full 
figure,  and  roaring,  dictatorial  voice, 
will  give  the  most  common  place  in- 
significant opinion,  when  thus  pom- 
pously announced  !  egad,  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  felt  ashamed  of  what  I  had 
an  hour  before  been  so  proiid  !  this  is, 
as  Sir  Timotheus  Bloomfield  would 
say,  your  getting  into  quizzical  com- 
pany. A  likely  story,  truly,  that  some 
of  our  young  men,  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  would  squander  their 
time  and  money  in  arriving  at  per- 
fection in   cutting    with    their    well- 
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bitted  cattle y  and  yellow  machines ^ 
figures  3,  6,  and  8,  if  it  amounted  to 
no  more  than  his  lordship  of  Daventry 
allows  it!  no,  no— it  is  no  such  easy 
matter,  I  could  tell  him  now,  to  cut 
letter  E  with  exact  precision  ;  a  won- 
derful deal  more  difficult  than  getting 
returned  member  of  parliament !  aye, 
or  speechifying  in  the  house  either  \ 
I  would  hold  his  lordship  my  fine  team 
of  bays,  to  his  old  blind  betty  balloon, 
that  within  the  three  kingdoms,  I 
could  find  him  ten  capital  orators  to 
one  whip,  who  possesses  the  science 
of  my  friend  Bloomfield." 

Major  Daventry,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  more  soliloquizing  and  self  ar- 
gument, soon  contrived  to  restore  his 
naturally  gay  spirits,  which  had  been 
for  a  moment  unaccountably  dashed 
by  his  uncle. 

"  Lord  Daventry,  it  is  true,'*  urged 
he,  ''  is  highly  incensed  against  me. 
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*'  But  what  then  ?— Am  I  not 
elected  a  member  of  the  Four-in-hand 
Club  ? 

"He  his  positively  refused  to  give 
me  his  daughter  on  thnt  account ;  and 
I  once  persuaded  myself  the  posses- 
sion of  her  was  necessary  to  my  ex- 
istence." 

"  True;  but  that  was  six  months 
ago;  and  when  did  Dan  Daventry 
ever  continue  in  the  same  mind  six 
months  successively?— Yet,  I  still 
think  Lady  Ismena  a  very  fine  crea- 
ture!'* 

"  Granted  ;  but  are  there  not  other 
very  fine  creatures  in  the  world  ?— 
aye,  and  those  who  will  admire  me 
for  my  skill  in  whipship!  Now  I 
know  her  ladyship  holds  all  that  kind 
oi science '\n  contempt;  and  once  de- 
sired I  would  not  insult  her  ear  by 
using  slang  in  her  presence,  when  I 
was  all  the  while  selecting  the  most 
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technical  expressions  to  describe  the 
Four-in-hand  to  her. 

"  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  the  high  air 
she  gave  herself  became  her  !  she  cer- 
tainly is  devilish  handsome  when  she 
looks  scornful  ! 

"  To  have  won  her,  though,  accord- 
ing to  his  lordship's  ^roje^,  as  he  calls 
it,  I  must  have  served  a  fourteen  years 
galley  slaveship  to  your  county  elec- 
tions, and  your  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  lordship's  levees,  and  your  mi- 
nister's levees,  and  to  what  end  ?  why 
for  the  sake  of  being  sent,  whenever 
my  uncle  pops  off,  to  that  *'  hospital 
of  incurables,"  as  the  famous  Lord 
Chesterfield  calls  the  House  of  Peers  ! 
—No,  no,  life  is  too  brief,  (as  I  once 
heard  my  friend  Bloomfield  justly  ob- 
serve) to  spend  the  best  half  of  it  in  that 
kind  of  work  !  so  I'll  e'en  go  and  pro- 
pose our  banging  up  to  town  together 
without  farther  delay," 
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Major  Daventry,  then  hastily  quit- 
ting the  room,  went  in  search  of  Sir 
Timotheus,  whom  he  found  mounted 
on  the  box  of  his  yellow  machine^  and 
displaying  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  his  extraordi- 
njiry  adroitness  in  cutting  all  the  most 
celebrated  fio;ures,  which  everv  one 
allowed  he  performed  with  the  nicest 
precision. 

The  newly  elected  whip  finding  on 
joining  them  that  his  uncle  had  retired 
to  the  library,  whither  he  had  sum- 
moned  the  political  friends  who  came 
down  wqth  him,  ventered  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  prolTered  hof^pitiility  of  his 
host,  so  that  Sir  Timotheus  and  him- 
self made  themselves  prime  before 
setting  off  on  their  return  to  town. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  out  of 
Brushwood  Park  on  the  turnpike  road, 
when  Major  Daventry,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  late  consolotary  soliloquy,  still 
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felt  some  remains  of  the  iineasinesfe' 
his  uncle's  denurtciation  had  given 
him,  began  to  plead  (as  is  not  uncom- 
monly the  case)  in  his  justification  to 
his  companion,  rather  with  a  view  to 
quiet  his  own  conscience^  than  from 
any  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  per- 
suade him  he  was  in  the  risfht. 

His  good  priming  had  assisted  in 
awakening  his  before  dormant  reason- 
ing powers,  and  he  opened  the  cause 
by  remarking  that  every  pursuit  a  mail 
mi2;ht  follow,  would  admit  of  his 
urging  to  the  full  as  much  in  its  favor 
as  could  be  said  against  it,  provided 
he  a]wa3^s  carried  his  wits  about  him, 
and  he  lamented  the  absence  of  his  in 
his  recent  interview  with  Lord  Da- 
ventry. 

"  Now  there's  elocution  for  in- 
stance,'' pursued  he,  ''  which  my 
uncle  rates  above  every  thing  besides. 
How  many  sound  politicians  of  anti* 
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quity  have  maintained  that  the  most 
serious  defect  in  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment was   the    too  great  influence  of 
their  orators  in  the  dehberations  of  the 
state  ?    Some    have    compared     their 
language  to  the  song  of  the  syren,  as 
perniciously     subduing    the    mind- 
chaining    the    will— and   determining 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude.     I  grant 
you  all   this  might  be  well,  provided 
strict  integrity,  sound  judgment,  and 
disinterested  policy  were  the  insepar- 
able  attendants  on    eloquence.     But 
this   is  not  alwa\'s  the  case;  witness 
that  rascal,  yEschines,  the,  orator,  v/ho^ 
was  corrupted  by  Philip  of  Maoedon, 
to  pervert  his  genius  to  the  ruin  of  his 
country !     Who  then  will  pretend  to 
determine 'Whether  the  powers  of  ora- 
tory may  not  injure  rather  than  benefit 
societ}^?     Then  there  is  another  mis- 
chief the  practice  of  it  may  occasion, 
and  for  which   hint  I   have  to   thank 
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that  prince  of  orators,  Demosthenes 
himself!  He  says  that  the  Aveakness 
of  the  Athenians,  in  their  wars  with 
the  Macedonians,  arose  from  their  de- 
liberating^ in  (he  open  a?t\  (as  he  slyly 
calls  their  public  canvassings)  so  that 
all  Greece  was  informed  of  whatever 
they  proposed  or  declined ;  while 
Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  other  counsellor  but  himself ^ 
whence  originated  the  incredible  ce- 
lerity of  his  movements.  Now,  if  this 
be  true,  where  is  the  use  of  orator^'', 
but  to  waste  that  time  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tropes  and  meta[)[iors,  which 
might  be  far  belter  employed  in  pmuipt 
action  r'' 

"  None,"  replied  the  laconic  Sir 
Timotheus  Bloomfield. 

"  If  you  grant  me  this,'*  resumed 
the  Major,  with  rising  spirits,  ''  I  shall 
soon  bring  you  round  to  my  opinion. 
Nqw,  as   your  prinie  persons  go   to 
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Greece  for  most  of  their  precedents, 
why  may  not  we  brothers  of  the  Four- 
in-hand  Chih  do  the  same?  and  quote 
their  horse  and  chariot  races  at  their 
famous  games— at  the  Olympic,  the 
Isthmean,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Ne- 
mean  festivals  ?  the  conqueror  in 
which,  that  is,  he  who  first  reached  the 
goal,  had  his  crown  of  olive,  as  Vvell  as 
the  conquerors  in  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  the  fine  arts!---aye,  and  his 
statute  too,  erected  in  the  sacred  wood 
of  Jupiter  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
returned  home  in  a  famous  style, 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  loud 
acclamations ;  and  to  miake  his  en- 
trance into  the  city  more  grand  and 
solemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  instead  of  going  through  the 
gates;  (fine  notion,  Bloomfield !)  and 
Jie  had  his  paincers  and  his  j)oets  to 
immortalize   his   feats.     There's  that 
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famous  fellow,  Pindar,  now,  who  has 
touched  them  off  so  finely  in  some  of 
his  capital  odes.  Pity  our  Four-in- 
hand  has  not  a  Pindar  to  touch  us  off] 
vSir  Timotheus!  But  as  I  was  saying, 
Bloomy,  where  do  your  prime  people 
go  to  fetch  that  prince  of  poets, 
Homer  ? 

Why  to  Greece. 

Their  orator,  Demosthenes,  of  fa- 
mous memory  ? 

Greece. 

Their  great  painters  and  sculptors— 
their  Appelles  and  Praxiteles? 

Greece, 

''  In  a  word,  all  your  most  famouf 
people  ?'* 

Why  Greece,  my  boy. 

What  then  is  to  hinder  us  Four-in- 
hands  from  fetching  our  precedents 
and  masters  from  the  same  quarter? 
This  is  what  I  am  vexed  I  did  not  ask 
his  lordship  of  an  uncle  of  mine ;  for 
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you  mi!st  know  these  are  matters  that 
I  have  had  a  fair  turn  at  in  rotation; 
and  I  remember  to  have  met  some- 
where or  other  with  a  fine  account  of 
the  lighhiing  course  of  one  of  those 
Grecian  Jehus,  in  which  the  driver's 
attitude  of  bending  over  his  foaming 
steeds,  is  aptly  compared  to  the  wing% 
of  the  eagle  when  he  cuts  the  yield- 
ing air/' 

"  Good,  good,  very  good  V  ejacu- 
lated Sir  Timotheus;  "but  how  did 
he  describe  the  cutting  letter  E  V* 

"  My  scholarship  does  not  furnish 
me  with  any  precedent  in  the  Grecian 
school  for  cutting  letter  E,''  replied 
the  laughing  Major;  ''but  egad,  Sir 
Timotheus,  Til  give  you  a  fair  chance 
of  immortalizing  yourself,  by  a  famous 
description  of  my  attitudes,  in  doing 
that  capital  feat/' 

As  he  said  this,  w^ithout  waiting  to 
consult  his  companion,  or  considering 
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that  the  priming  they  had  both  taken 
at  Brushwood  Park,  had  rendered  it 
no  easy  matter  for  them  to  preserve 
their  eqiiijibrium,  he  suddenly  struck 
off  the  road  on  a  piece  of  turf  to  the 
right,  where,  dexterously  catching  up 
the  lash  of  his  wiiip,  he  gave  with  its 
doubled  thong  a  straight-arm  stroke 
on  the  flank  of  the  near  wheel  horse 
of  his  icam^  which  impelled  him  and 
his  companion  to  the  left;  then  cir- 
cling its  whole  length  above  his  head, 
with  the  intention,  on  its  second  turn, 
of  touching  up  the  near  leader,  as  ill 
luck  v/ould  have  it,  the  off  one  re- 
ceived 'it  just  below  his  ear,  by  the 
incorrectness  of  the  Major's  aim, 
which  caused  the  spirited  animal 
and  his  companion  to  make  a  sudden 
spring  to  the  right,  at  a  moment  when 
the  wheel  horses  were  moving,  with 
as  much  celerity  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 
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*'  Going,  a  going  \"  cried  Sir  Timo- 
theus,  who  had  just  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  perceive  the  danger  to  which 
the  mismanagement  of  their  driver  had 
exposed  them  ;  and  before  he  could 
pronounce  the  word,  "  gone/'  the 
7jellow  machine  was  overset  with  a 
shock,  which  threw  both  gentlemen 
into  a  muddy  ditch,  at  many  yards 
distance. 

Great  was  the  noise  and  confusion 
which  followed,  but  no  serious  mis- 
chiefwas  the  consequence.  Luckily, 
Sir  Timotheus,  by  lighting  on  his 
head,  was  saved  all  injury,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  many  a  Jehu  before  him  has 
been  under  similar  circumstances. 

Major  Daventry  was  not  quite  so 
fortunate;  he  received  in  his  descent  a 
strain  in  his  ancle,  which,  when  they 
had  emerged  in  evil  plight  from  their 
miry  lodgment,  sent  him  limping  back 
to  the  scene  of  action. 
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Meanwhile  the  grooms,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  adjacent  laborers, 
had  replaced  the  vehicle  on  its  wheels, 
and  still  continued  to  busy  themselves 
about  the  tackling  after  they  were 
joined  by  their  masters,  with  a  viev/  to 
conceal  from  them  the  mirth  with 
which  their  ludicrous  appearance  in- 
spired them. 

At  length  Sir  Timotheus  put  a  stop 
to  all  further  delay,  by  proposing  to 
the  Major  their  becoming  inside  pas- 
sengers, till  they  reached  some  place 
where  they  could  get  well  rubbed  down^ 
to  which  he  gladly  acceded,  and  as- 
cending the  carriage,  the  gentlemen 
beguiled  the  remainder  of  the  stage  of 
all  tediousness,  by  cracking  character- 
istic jokes  on  each  oX\\qx^  knowing  an- 
pearan(;e. 
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CHAP.  VIII 


Whi  LE  Lord  Daveiitry  and  his  nephew 
were  arriving  at  tlie  before  mentioned 
misunderstanding,  (or  as  the  Major 
soon  began  to  call  it,  right  under- 
standing) Lady  Ismena,  and  her  aunt 
remained  at  the  priory,  daily  ex- 
pecting to  learn  from  his  lordship 
where  it  was  his  pleasure  they  should 
join  him. 

Ladv  Fitzosborne  Altrin^j^ham's 
dinner  party  had  passed  off  more  sa- 
tisfactorily than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  disappointment  which 
befel  them,  in  the  unaccountable  de- 
sertion of  Mortimer. 

The  very  pride   of   Lady   Ismena. 
which   was   on    this  occasion  in   the 
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highest  degree  piqued,  had  at  first 
come  to  her  supj>ort  in  enabhng  her 
to  behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  wound  it ;  and  the  genuine  regard 
she  felt  towards  all  the  members  of 
the  Altringham  family,  by  degrees, 
rendered  the  ease  and  good  humour 
which  she  exhibited  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  less  and  less  an 
artificial  part. 

Before  the  company  separated  at 
night,  a  party  was  formed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  at  the  castle,  of  which 
Lady  Ismena  conditionally  promised 
to  make  one. 

The  contingencies  did  not  happen 
which  might  have  prevented  her  lady- 
ship from  fulfilling  this  engagement. 
The  one  was,  a  previous  summons  to 
join  Lord  Daventry ;  the  other,  the 
probable  return  of  Mortimer,  whorh 
she  secretly  resolved  on  avoiding, 
during  her  continuance  in  his  neigli- 
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bourhood  ;  she  therefore  accompanied 
Lady  Fitzosborne  and  her  aunt  on 
the  appointed  day,  to  the  castle,  where 
she  found  a  young  lady  who  had  lately 
become  a  great  favorite  with  Lady 
Altringham. 

Miss  Eversham  was  a  fine  dashing 
young  woman,  w^ith  exuberant  spirits, 
and  such  a  total  fearlessness  of  man- 
ners, that  she  never  paused  to  consider 
the  propriety   or  impropriety   of  any 
whint,  frolic,   or  joke  she   conceived, 
provided    she    could    render     herself 
amusing  to  those  whom  it  suited  her 
views  to  please  by  indulging  it,  and 
it   was  her    present   study   to   please 
Lady  Altringham.     This  young  lady 
had    been   originally    brought   to   the 
castle  by  an  old    friend  of  her  lady- 
ship, soon   after  Mortimer's  departure 
from  England;  and   during,'   her  visit, 
had  so  successfully  exerted  herself  to 
diveit  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  as  to 
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receive  from  her  a  general  invitation. 
Of  this  she  had  availed  herself  at  the 
ensuing  Cambridge  vacation,  for  with- 
all  her  carelessness  of  manner,  Miss 
Eversham  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  se- 
cure some  eligible  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. She  had  not,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  partiality  of 
either  Cecil  or  Orlando,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  conceived  for  her  a  feeling 
little  short  of  disgust,  though  they 
had  ever  treated  her  with  the  polite- 
ness dne  to  a  favorite  guest  of  their 
mother. 

Two  motives  had  influenced  Miss 
Eversham  in  her  present  unexpected 
visit  to  Altringham  Castle,  the  one 
having  at  that  time  no  other  house 
open  to  receive  her  ;  the  other,  a  de- 
sire of  being  introduced  to  Mortimer, 
to  whose  taste  she  thought  it  worth 
while  to  risk  the  endeavour  of  render- 
ing herself  more  agreeable  than  she 
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had  been  able  to  prove  to  that  of  his 
brothers. 

So  unsuspicious,  however,  was 
Lady  Altringham,  that  any  other  mo- 
tive than  attachment  to  herself  had 
drawn  the  young  lady  to  her  mansion, 
that  she  was  put  into  a  very  unusual 
flow  of  spirits  by  her  unexpected 
arrival. 

There  was  in  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Daventry,  blended  with  the  ease  of 
fiishion,  which  distinguished  her  a 
commanding  dignity  that  generally 
formed  an  impassable  barrier  between' 
herself,  and  those  who  neither  pos- 
sessed claims  to  her  regard,  nor  were 
encouraged  by  her  ladyship  to  seek 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  a  dignity, 
which,  when  offended,  so  nearly  bor- 
dered on  haughtiness,  as  to  appear  to 
those  who  had  early  known  her,  very 
like  a  relique  of  that  unconciliating 
character  which  had  been  conspicuous 
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in  her  while  under  the  tuition  of  her 
aunt  Mattaplan. 

This  feeling  was  soon  strongly  ex- 
cited in  Lady  Ismena,  by  a  certain 
boldness  and  unauthorised  freedom  in 
Miss  Eversham  towards  her,  which 
proved  that  young  lady  to  be  destitute 
both  of  the  pride  and  delicacy  that 
should  have  forbade  her  persevering  in 
advances,  whose  obtrusiveness  excited 
only  disgust  in  her  ladyship. 

A  proud  disdain  of  all  deception 
liad  ever  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  the  singular  disposition 
of  Lady  Ismena,  the  darker  shades  of 
whose  picture  were  so  finely  relieved 
by  bright  and  beautiful  contrasts,  that 
to  those  who,  from  possessing  her  re- 
gard, had  been  enabled  to  $tudy  her, 
J;he  very  traits  which  to  the  world  in 
general  were  regarded  as  blemishes, 
seemed  but  to  enhance  the  value  of 
her  character. 
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Thus,  the  cold  and  lofty  manners  by 
which  she  repulsed  those  who  had  no 
claim  to  her  esteem,  bi.t  rendered  the 
generous  and  enthusiastic  affection  she 
evinced  towards  the  fjw  to  whom  she 
gave  a  place  in  her  regard,  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable ;  and  while  the 
delicate  keenness  with  which  she  often 
satirized  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  worlds  proved  the 
eclat  she  might  have  acquired  by  con* 
descending  to  indulge  in  those  fashion- 
able personalities  which  would  have 
ensured  her  the  distinction  of  a  bel^ 
esprit,  Lady  Ismena  not  only  treated 
with  scorn  in  others,  but  ever  avoided 
herself  the  attempt  to  raise  the  laugh 
of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  any  in- 
dividual. 

Even    the   little   fopperies,    by   the 

grjiceful    practice  of   which   she    had 

fa.^ ciliated  some-— displeased  others— 

and  geneiaily  acquired  through  them 
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the  reputation  of  conceit  and  affecta- 
tion, were  not  unfrequently  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  veiling  from  those, 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  feelings 
which  would  neither  have  been  under- 
stood by  them  nor  appreciated. 

Miss  Eversham  could  never  have 
appeared  to  Lady  Ismena  otherwise 
than  a  person  to  be  kept  at  due  dis- 
tance, but  the  freedom  with  which,  soon 
after  their  introduction,  she  began  to 
treat  her  by  disgusting  her  ladyship, 
called  forth  at  once  that  repulsive 
hauteur  by  which  she  could  so  easily 
^- throw  others  at  a  distance. 

Miss  Eversham  felt  its  irresistible 
power, .  and  all  the  native  mischief  of 
her  disposition^was  roused  to  devise 
sone  means  of  retaliating  the  morti- 
ficalion  she  had  just  experienced. 
"  I  will  teach  your  insolent  ladyship,^* 
tlioiight  she,  "  that  since  you  have 
rejected  me  as  a  friend,  I  can  make 
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myself  felt  as  an  enemy/'  Then 
turning  with  an  air  of  unconcern  to- 
wards Lady  Altringham,  she  resumed 
a  subject  on  which  they  were  con* 
vers i no:  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Da- 
ventry's  daughter,  w^iich  subject  was 
the  return  of  Mortimer,  whom  Miss 
Eversham  professed  herself  very  de- 
sirous of  seeing,  because  she  had  been 
told  he  greatly  resembled  his  mother. 
*'  No  two  persons  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  less  alike,''  observed  Lady 
Fitzosborne. 

"  I  am  sure  then  I  have  heard  he  is 
very  handsome^* ^  replied  Miss  Ever- 
sham;  "  and  that  must  have  made 
me  conclude  that  he  resembles  my 
dear  Lady  Altringham." 

"  What  a  witty  creature  it  is,''  ex- 
claimed her  ladyship,  laughing;  *'  she 
has  always  such  a  droll  maimer  of 
coming  off  when  she  has  made  a  little 
mistake  ;  but  here  comes  my  cousia 
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Keenham  ;  I  must  tell  him  what  an 
excellent  thing  Dora  has  said." 

*'  You  know,  my  dear  Priscy,"  said 
that  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  newly  arrived 
guests— '*  you  know  there  are  few 
things  I  would  not  do  to  oblige  you, 
but  I  never  could  laugh  at  a  second- 
hand jest  in  my  life,  so  I  will  excuse 
you  the  repetition  of  it.'' 

Miss  Eversham  now  whisperirg 
Lady  Altringham  that  she  must  go 
and  write  her  cousin  Dobson  a  line,  to 
inform  her  of  her  safe  arrival,  quitted 
the  room  and  went  to  her  own,  not 
however  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing her  relative,  but  that  of  sum- 
moning the  wf^iting  maid  of  Lady 
Altringham,  under  pretence  of  making 
some  alteration  in  the  disposition  of 
her  hair;  but  in  reality,  with  the  view 
of  finding  out  all  she  knew  of  Lady 
Ismeaa  Daventy  ;  to  discover  whose 
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vulnerable  point  she  was  extremely- 
desirous,  before  commencing  her  co- 
vert hostilities  against  her. 

Broadway,  without  anv  suspicion  of 
the  motive  which  influeaceJ  the  cu- 
riosity of  Miss  Eversham,  related  all 
she  had  heard  of  her  former  intimacy 
at  the  jointure-house,  and  with  the 
garrulity  of  persons  in  her  station, 
said  it  had,  at  that  ti  ne,  been  ex- 
pected amongst  the  serv-nts  that  the 
great  partiality  which  th-n  existed 
between  her  ladyship  and  the  four 
young  gentlemen,  would  certi^inly  have 
ended  in  a  match  with  one  or  other  of 
them.  Thouo:h  for  matter  of  that,  it 
was  plain  enough  Mr.  Mortimer  had 
been  always  her  favorite. 

While  Mijs  Eversham  continued  to 
question  her  attendant,  with  a  view  to 
sift  out  every  thing  which  could  faci- 
litate the  mischief  she  meditated 
against   Lady   Ismena,  that  lady,  as 
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well  as  the  whole  party  in  the  drawing 
room,  were  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected entrance  of  Mr.  Altringham, 
and  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of 
Cinquefoil,  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gastle-ossory. 

As  Mortimer  was  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  town,  he  had  encountered  the 
poor  Marquis  in  a  state  of  such  cruel 
perplexity  what  to  do  with  himself, 
that  in  mere  charity  he  had  proposed 
his  accompanying  him  down  to  Sir 
Godfrey's,  a  proposal  to  which  the 
youth  acceded  with  the  same  sort  of 
gratitude  with  which  a  laniruishing 
prisoner  accepts  his  proffered  liberty. 

Now  too  much  liberty  happened  to 
be  the  only  misfortune  of  the  Marquis^ 
He  possessed  the  power  of  going  whi- 
thersoever he  pleased— of  doing  what 
he  pleased ;  but  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  excess  is  satiety,  so  the 
Marqiiis,  who  had  from  his  cradle  en- 
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joyed  these  privileges  in  an  unlimited 
and  irrational  extent,  became  weary 
and  utterly  dis;zusted  with  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  finding  out  what  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations. 
He  felt,  therefore,  inclined  "  to  grap- 
ple to  his  heart'*  any  pitying  friend 
who  would  seasonably  step  in  to  his 
assistance  with  an  unexpected  propo- 
sal, which  not  only  extricated  him 
from  his  painful  state  of  irresolution, 
but  ofibred  to  him  some  unthought-of 
scheme,  which  was  ever  received  with 
the  zest  novelty  to  such  a  character 
inspires. 

"  1  think  you  cannot  do  a  better 
thing,  Cinquefoil,'*  said  Mortimer, 
when  his  cousin  (whom  he  met  sor- 
rowfully sauntering  up  Bond-street) 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  present  diiTiculties.— "  I 
really  think  you  cannot  do  a  better 
thing  than  go   down  with  me  to  Al- 
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tringham  Castle,  for  which  place  I  am 
this  moment  on  the  wing/' 

The  sunshine  of  the  Marquis's 
counten-dnce  instantly  broke  forth,  as 
the  heiivy  clouds  of  the  tcedimn  vitcs 
were  dispersed  by  this  expedient  for 
escaping  from  himself. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  fel- 
low,^' he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  cheer- 
fulness so  unlike  his  former  rueful  ca- 
dences^ that  Mortimer,  who  well 
knew  his  dispositioi^,  found  the  in- 
dulging a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense 
irresistible. 

"  As  I  am  very  impatient  to  be 
off,''  he  observed,  "  I  have  ordered 
Philip  to  await  me  with  my  horses  at 
Hyde-park-corner.  Suppose,  to  avoid 
delay,  you  mount  his,  and  we  will 
send  him  back  to  Fribourg  ■  (who  I 
suppose  is  still  with  you)  to  follow 
with  yoiijj^." 

"  The  best  plan  in  the  world,  my 
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dear  boy  V  replied  the  alert  Marquis, 
"  the  very  best  plan  in  the  world  ! 
for  I  would  not  delay  our  setting  out 
five  minutes  for  as  uiany  cool  thou- 
sands. Now  you  have  put  it  into  my 
head,  I  am  really  very  impatient  to 
see  my  relations  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  so  have  with  you  my  lad— I 
don't  think  I  have  seen  my  aunt, 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  for  these  last 
eighteen  months  !  Hyde-park-corner 
did  you  say  ?*^ 

So  great  was  the  speed  with  which 
the  cousin's  prosecuted  their  journey, 
that  Philip  and  Monsieur  Fribourg 
had  much  difBculy  in  overtaking  them 
before  they  reached  the  castle. 

They  found,  on  their  arrival  there, 
that  a  large  dinner  party  was  already 
assembled  in  ihe  drawing  room,  to 
which  they  repaired  as  soon  as  they 
had  changed  their  dress ;  and  as  none 
ofthefamilv  had  observed  their  arri- 
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val,  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  oc- 
casioned no  little  surprise. 

The  first  object  which  saluted  the 
impatient  glance  of  Mortimer,  (who 
was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  of  Lady  Ismena's  form- 
ing one  of  the  company)  washer  lady- 
ship seated  between  Cecil  Altringham 
and  Major-General  Bardsleigh  on  a 
sofa,  over  the  back  of  which  the 
Honorable  Captain  Uashaway  and  two 
other  gentlemen  were  leaning,  for  the 
advantage  of  being  near  and  joining  in 
her  conversation  ;  while  Sir  Harry 
Hillsbury  and  Orlando,  by  stationing 
themselves  in  the  front,  entirely  sur- 
rounded her  ladyship,  and  barred  all 
approach  to  her. 

The  Mr.  Altringhams,  however,  on 
perceiving  the  Marquis,  went  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  castle,  while  Morti- 
mer  eagerly  took  possession  of  the  seat 
which  Cecil  had  just  quitted. 
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Lady  Ismena  was  at  the  moment  so 
deeply  engaged  in  saying  something  to 
General  Bardsleigh,  as  not  to  have  no- 
ticed what  had  been  for  the  last  few 
minutes  passing,  and  was  adding  to 
what  she  had  before  addressed  to  him, 
'•  JEt  bien,  voyez  si  cela  voits  convient^ 
et  tnandez  le  moi^**  when,  turning 
round  to  consult  Cecil  on  the  same 
subject,  she  beheld,  with  a  surprise 
that  made  her  involuntarily  start,  that 
very  offender  near  her  who  had 
almost  exclusively  occupied  her 
thoughts  since  last  they  so  abruptly 
parted,  and  whom  she  had  the  moment 
before  believed  to  be  many  miles 
distant. 

Had  Lady  Isn:iena  known,  ere  her 
arrival  at  the  castle,  that  Mortimer 
would  have  returned  to  it  that  day, 
nothing  could  have  tem.pted  her,  indig- 
nant as  she  felt  with  him,  to  have 
made  one  of  the  company  at  his  father's 
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house;  but  thus  unexpectedly  to  see 
him— -to  observe  too  the  air  of  anxiety 
mingled  with  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  accosted  her,  was  a  gratification  to 
wiiich  she  was  not  insensible,  though 
wounded  pride  enabled  her  to  conceal 
from  him  what  passed  in  her  heart. 

"  In  good  sooth,  what  brings  you, 
Mr.  Altringham,  so  soon  from  town?" 
asked  she  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
instead  of  answering  his' inquiries  re- 
specting her  health.  ''Est  it  h  ca- 
price^  la  fantaisie  ou  V accablement  P 
but  a-propos  of  le  caprice^  what  keeps 
you,  Captain  Dashaway,  from  fulfil- 
ling your  engagement  at  Tunbridge  ?" 

"  Do  I  live  to  hear  your  ladyship 
ask  that  question?'^  ejaculated  th^ 
Captain,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Lady  Ismena,  1  approach  you  as  a 
suitor  for  my  kinsman,"  said  Ct cl,  in 
a  tone  of  irony,  as  he  led  toward;  her 
the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  who  at  ihe. 
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first  glance  had  pronounced  her  lady- 
ship to  be  the  most  admirable  creature 
in  the  world  "  will  you  permit  him- 
to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  number 
of  your  slaves  ?" 

Her  ladyship  received  the  Marquis 
with  that  graceful  and  engaging  air 
peculiar  to  her,  and  immediately  fell 
into  conversation  with  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  mentioned  the 
very  great  plea^ureshe  hadexperienced 
a  few  evenings  before  she  left  town,  at 
a  private  concert,  by  listening  to  the 
enchanting  voice  of  his  younger  sister^ 
Lady  Xerena  Elmeron. 

"  Xerena  has  no  science,*'  said  the 
shrugging  Marquis  ;  "  yet  her  style  is 
original,  and  her  voice  not  absolutely 
devoid  of  melody.'* 

''  Devoid  of  melody !"  repeated 
Lady  Ismena ;  "  it  is  the  clearest, 
softest,  and  most  interesting  voice  I 
have  ever  heard ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
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but  it  owed   much  of  its   powers   of 
fascinating   me— for   fascinate    me    it 
did,  to  the  very  want  of  that  science 
of  which  you  complain.     I  doat  on  the 
soaring  genius  which  dares  to  please 
without  the   aid  of  rules ;  and  if  the 
capability  of  seizing  on  the  attention 
and  touching  the  heart  by  awakening 
the  ixiost  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasing   emotion,   be  a    criterion    of 
genius^   who  that  has  ever  listened  to 
Lady  Xerena  will  dispute  her  claim 
to  it?" 

"  Your  ladyship's  approbation  has 
stamped  it  with  a  value  in  my  estima- 
tion which  it  never  before  possessed," 
replied  the  bowing  Marquis.  "  I  had 
always  been  led  to  think  that  science 
was  every  thing  in  these  matters." 

"  I  have  a  due  respect  for  science," 
returned  Lady  Ismena,  "  and  am  far 
from  disapproving  of  those  who  make 
music  their  profession'—^^ssm^  their 
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life  in  carefully  studying  the  sljo^htest 
variation  of  sounds,  or  continually  ex- 
ercising their  talents  in  catching  all 
the  delicacies  of  which  aiusic  is  sus- 
ce|;tiMe;  but  when  I  know  how  large 
a  portion  of  life  must  be  passed  in  re- 
taining^ as  well  as  in  acquiring  these 
niceties,  I  feel  little  inclined  to  res- 
pect independent  persons,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  paltry  va- 
nity of  creating  a  momentary  surprise 
or  admiration  in  their  listeners,  will 
waste  time  which  may  be  employed 
in  obtaining  acquisitions  of  intrinsic 

ue  r 

"  Waste  time,''  thought  the  Mar- 
quis, as  he  bowed  to  her  ladyship 
with  the  air  of  a  convinced  person. 
"  Now  if  any  kind  of  science  can 
enable  one  to  kill  that  devouring 
enemy  of  poor  dogs  like  myself,  it  is  a 
greater  friend  to  mankind  than  I  was 
aware  of!" 
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"I  much  doubt/'  observed  Mor- 
timer, *'  if  the  mere  scientific  musician 
ever  obtained  that  empire  over  the 
feelings  which  the  voice  of  Lady 
Xerena  possesses.  Rich  as  it  is  in 
fine  tones,  it  receives  very  powerful 
aids  from  her  genuine  love  of  the 
sister  arts,  to  the  harmonious  union  of 
which  she,  in  my  opinion,  owes  the 
*'  refined  taste— the  irresistible  elo- 
quence ofsong— and  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius  which  subdues  her  listeners. 
She  aspires  to  no  proficieMcy  in  any  ; 
yet  has  a  genuine  love  of  each.'' 

"  Philip  of  Macedon,"  observed 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham,  (who  having 
become  thoroughly  tired  of  the  over- 
courteous  addresses  of  his  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Mattaplan,  had  turned  from  her 
to  listen  to  the  conversation  on  his 
other  side.)  "  Philip  of  Macedon 
asked  his  son  Alexander,  if  he  were 
not    ashamed    to    sing    so     skilfully^ 
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iio-vv,  who  hold  every  thing  to  be 
vicious  which  is  merely  ornamental, 
(since  it  is  use,  not  empty  pleasure,  we 
should  labour  to  produce)  lay  it  down 
to  be  a  moral  offence  in  any  rational 
being  who  neglects  fitter  employment 
for  so  worthless  an  acquirement  as 
music/' 

"  Nay  now,  my  good  Sir,  you  go  far 
beyond  what  I  can  possibly  allow,*' 
replied  Lady  Ismena,  who  seldom 
felt  inclined  to  countenance  those  ex- 
tremes into  which  Mr.  Sergeant  Keen- 
ham  ran  on  most  subjects. — "  I  can- 
not possibly  allow  you  to  lay  it  down, 
in  my  presence,  that  music  is  a  worth- 
less science." 

''  Cannot  you  ?'*  asked  the  gentle-. 

man,  pleased,  in  spite  of  himself,  with 

he  mixture  of  good  sense,  quickness 

f    feeling,    and   nice    discrimination 

which      were      perpetually      peeping 

through  the  little  fopperies  of  her  lady- 

VOL.    II.  L 
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ship,  and  gave  variety  to  her  graceful 
manners  ;  ^'  and  why  not,  I  pray  you  ?'' 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  "  when 
properly  employed,  music  is  capable 
©f  producing  the  h  ippiest  effect  on 
the  mind,  therefore  can  never  be  justly 
deemed  worthless.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  occasions  on  which  its  oper- 
ations are  most  powerful  in  rousing 
sublime  ^nd  noble  emotions.  How 
wonderfully  does  the  fine  swell  of  the 
organ  elevate  to  devotion— how  irre- 
sistibly does  martial  music  rouse  the 
soul  to  valour,  and  incite  to  noble 
deeds  !  Even  the  Spartans,  (of  whose 
school  you  are  so  great  an  admirer)  if 
I  mistake  not,  called  in  its  aid  for  the 
latter  purpose.'' 

"  But  the  Spartans,  I  humbly  sub^ 
mit  to  your  ladyship,  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  fall  intoabiise  amongst 
them,  insomuch,  that  instead  of  en- 
couraging  the    inventive   powers    of 
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Terpander,  (the  lyric  poet  and  musi- 
cian of  Lesbos)  who  added  three 
strings  more  to  the  lyre  than  it  had 
before  possessed,  they  not  only  fined 
him  for  it  as  an  offence,  but  very 
properly  nailed  his  harp  to  a  post  as  a 
mark  of  their  disapprobation/' 

*'  Rather  an  ungrateful  return," 
observed  Mortimer,  archly,  ''  for  his 
having  by  the  sweetness  and  melody 
of  his  notes  appeased  a  seditious  tu- 
mult in  their  capital,  which  endangered 
the  stat«  !*' 

'*  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Sergeant 
Keenham,  sharply,  "  having  the  lavr 
in  their  own  hands,  they  were  quite 
right  in  establishing  so  good  a  prece- 
dent;  for  if  while  merely  a  four- 
stringed  instrument,  the  lyre,  possessed, 
in  the  hands  of  Terpander,  so  undue  aa 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  wh® 
was  to  assure  them  that  the  fint  use 
he  might  have  made  of  his  improve- 
L  2 
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ment  would  not  have  been  the  stirrinsf 
up  a  much  more  dangerous  revolt  than 
that  he  quelled  ?  You  will  observe  I 
am,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit- 
ting as  a  fact  what  I  esteem  to  be  a 
mere  fable.  I  have  no  belief  in  those 
wonders  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  force  of  music,  which  I  have 
never  known  to  affect  myself,  other- 
wise  than  by  occasioning  weariness 
and  impatience.  Never  would  Strato- 
nice  have  captivated  me,  as  she  is  said 
to  have  done  Mithridates  by  a  song!" 
"  Whose  dull  blood  will  not  caper 
in  his  veins,  when  the  very  air  he 
breathes  frisketh  in  a  tickled  motion, 
who  can  hut  fix  his  eye  and  thoughts 
when  he  hears  sighs  described  by  the 
mournful  instrument,"  repeated  Lady 
Ismena.  "  These  are  questions,  my 
good  Sir,  (she  added  playfully)  which 
are  asked  by  a  very  moral  as  well 'as 
leariiud  writer*." 
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•*  I  would  have  briefly  answered 
your  learned  and  very  moral  writer/^ 
replied  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham,  "  not 


mine/' 


''  Orlando,"  said  Lady  Ismena^ 
**  why  have  you  never  taught  this 
sceptic  to  renounce  his  errors  by  the 
irresistible  powers  of  your  flute?'* 

**  Because/'  answered  Mr.  Sergeant 
Keenham,  without  giving  him  time  to 
rep]}^---"  because  he  well  knows  that  I 
hold  in  particular  reprehension  all 
kinds  of  wind  instruments  as  being 
positively  pernicious,  from  the  injury 
they  do  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 
For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
their  changing  the  lineaments  of  the 
countenance,  they  were  justly  prohi- 
bited by  the  Athenians  in  all  their 
places  of  public  education.  Even 
Plato  was  afraid  of  contradicting  this 
decree,  and  persisted  in  banishing  the 
Boeotian  fiute  from  his  republic.  I 
L  3 
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have  often,  on  these  grounds,  advised 
Orlando  to  lay  aside  his  favorite  in- 
strument, and  though  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  this 
counsel,  he  has  always  taken  care  not 
to  obtrude  his  pastime  on  my  notice/* 

"  I  do  not  perceive,  observed 
General  Bardsleigh,  as  he  surveyed 
with  an  air  of  drollery  the  pleasing  phy- 
siognomy of  the  subject  of  the  learned 
Sergeant's  animadversions — "  I  really 
do  not  perceive  that  our  young  Or- 
pheus's  rejection  of  your  advice  has 
produced  any  unfavorable  effects  on 
his  lineaments;  nor,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  external  appearance,  have  his 
organs  of  respiration  as  yet  received 
any  material  injury/* 

"  Nev^er  may  they'/'  exclaimed 
Lady  Ismena,  in  an  animated  tone. 
''  Orlando's  flute,  like  the  voice  of 
Lady  Xerena  Elmeron,  has  that  unaf- 
fected and  spontaneous  flow— that  fines 
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articulation,  which  is  rendered  doubly 
touching  to  me,  by  making  me  feel 
that  nature  guides  the  eloquent  modu- 
lations of  both.  Now  as  you,  in  com- 
mon with  Plato,  have  a  decided 
objection  to  the  flute,  my  good  Sir/* 
added  she,  suppressing  a  smile,  "  we 
will  not  begin  the  musical  experiments 
I  have  conceived  the  wish  of  making 
on  you  with  that  instrument ;  rather 
let  me  persuade  you  to  allow  us  fir^t  to 
try  the^effect  of  Lady  Xerena's  charm- 
ing naivete  of  expression,  et  son  tant 
doux  language^  in  aid  of  her  vocal  me- 
lody, that  we  may  see  if  we  cannot 
bring  you  to  acknowledge  from  expe- 
rience, that  music  can  produce  very 
wonderful  effects  on  the  human  mind. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  convince  you 
that  it  can,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
skilful,  rouse  to  cheerfulness,  or  de- 
press to  melancholy  V 

"J[  have   no  power   to  deny  your 
JL.4 
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ladyship  the  right  of  doing  whatever 
you  please  with  me,"  rephed  Mr.  Ser- 
geant KeerihaiD)  unconsciously  falling 
into  that  tone  of  gailaiitry  which  few 
of  his  sex  could  approach  Lady  Isaiena 
without  soon  adopting. 

"  Monsieur  voila  sur  fjfioije  prends 
bo7me  opinion  de  nioi/'  replied  her 
ladyship,  with  an  air  of  courtesy  and 
graciousness  which  still  more  pleased 
the  gentleman,  who  was  just  on  the 
point  of  replying  in  a  strain  highly 
flattering,  when  the  entrance  of  Sir 
Godfrey  carried  him  and  the  Marquis 
away  for  a  few  minutes  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  him. 

Mortimer,  who  well  knew  that  Lady 
Ismena,  though  no  performer  herself, 
was  passionately  fond  of  that  style  of 
music  which  unites  expression  with 
simplicity,  seized  the  favorable  moment 
their  absence  offered  him,  to  lead  back 
the  conversation  of  her   ladyship   to 
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those  days  when  the  "  note's  sweet 
magic*'  of  Orlando's  flute  was  wont  to 
charm  her  willing  ear. 

As  the  interestingsubject  proceeded, 
he  remarked  with  secret  exultation  the 
chan2:e  which  took  place  in  her  man- 
ners towards  him,  while  the  recollec- 
tioiis,  naturally  associated  with  those 
days,  gradually  flowed  back  to  her 
memory. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  seized  an  op- 
portunity when  the  attention  of  the 
surrounding  gentlemen  was  called  off 
by  some  other  object,  to  vanquish  the 
kst  remnant  of  her  reluctant  anger,  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  la- 
mented his  enforced  departure  from 
the  jointure-house,  and  expressed  the 
happiness  he  feit  at  again  finding  him- 
self near  her. 

The  conversation  had  now  taken  a 
turn  equ-illy  interesting   to   both  par* 
ties,  when  it  was  abruptly  interrupted 
L  6 
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by  Lady  Ahringham's  audibly  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Mortimer,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
made  them  both  immediately  look  that 
way  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
what  she  wished  to  address  to  him. 

Her  ladyship's  words  imported,  that 
Miss  Eversham,  who  had  been  so  good 
as  to  come  down  from  town,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  her,  was  extremely  desi- 
rous of  being  introduced  to  her  eldest 
son. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  young 
lady  appeared  handed  from  the  door, 
which  she  had  just  entered,  by  Cecil, 
who  in  the  next  moment  stopped  with 
her  opposite  the  sofa. 

Mortimer  instantly  arose  to  pay  his 
compliments,  while  Lady  Ismena,  still 
more  disgusted,  by  what  struck  her  as 
an  additional  specimen  of  offensive 
forwardness  in  this  newly  arrived  vi- 
sitor, was  turning  away,  when  her  at- 
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tention  was  recalled,  and  irresistibly 
fixed  on  the  group  before  her,  by  the 
unexpected  scene  which  followed. 

'•  MissEversham,''  said  Cecil,  care- 
lessly, "  this  is  Mr.  Altringham,  my 
brother  Mortimer." 

And  the  parties  cast  their  eyes  on 
each  other  as  a  preliminary  to  their 
making  the  usual  obeisance,  when  a 
start  of  astonishment  from  the  lady 
followed,  and  eacli  stood  motionless 
as  they  regarded  each  other. 

"  Mr.  Altringham  !"  at  length  re- 
peated Miss  Eversham,  apparently  too 
much  thrown  off  her  guard  by  sur- 
prise, to  remember  how  many  witnesses 
were  present,  and  the  singular  effect 
of  such  an  exclamation.  "  That  gen- 
tleman the  son  of  Lady  Altringham ! 
impossible?'' 

"  And  why  not,"  asked  Cecil,  ex- 
tremely vexed  o.'  this  ill- timed  con- 
duct ;  ''  come,  come,  Miss  Eversham, 

L() 
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frolic  may  be  a  charming  amusement 
when  in  season,  but  there  are  fit  times 
for  all  things." 

The  greatly  moved  Lady  Ismena  bad 
involuntarily  turned  her  attention  from 
the  lady's  countenance  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  ;  it  was  expressive  of  so 
much  agitation  and  confusion,  as  at 
the  first  glance,  to  convince  her  that 
however  ill-timed  the  behaviour  of 
Miss  Eversham  had  been,  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  some  cause  too  serious  to 
deserve  the  denomination  Cecil  had 
givtn  it.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  affectation  in  the  sudden  surprise 
she  had  exhibited  ;  while  on  the  part 
of  Mortimer,  it  was  rendered  evident 
that  some  mystery  lay  concealed  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  he  feared 
she  might  unguardedly  betray. 

Of  what  description  could  this 
mystery  be  ?  Miss  Eversham  had  that 
moraiijg  unequivocally  declared,  that 
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she  had  never  yet  seen  Mr.  Altring- 
ham;  her  subsequent  conduct  had  ne- 
vertheiess  proved,  th.tt  she  must  have 
had  some  previous  knowledge  of  him  ;^ 
otherwise,  why  that  start  oi  recogni- 
tion at  their  first  encouiuer  ?  Why 
ass-^rt  that  he  could  not  be  ike  son  of 
La dj  Aitring  h  a m  .^ 

On  the  part  of  Mortime*',  whence 
the  visible  emotion  which  marked  his 
demeanour  ?  Could  he  have  felt- 
would  he  have  exhibited  this,  had  the 
conduct  which  occasioned  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  unmeaning  frolic  of 
a  mere  stranger?  Certainly  not ;  some- 
hidden  cause  had  too  surely  called  forth 
this  remarkable  conduct— a  cause, 
which  it  soon  afterwards  appeared  as 
by  mutual  compact,  the  parties  were 
desirous  of  concealing  ;  for  while  these 
reflections  wererap'.dly  passjnsfthrough 
the  mind  ot  Lady  Ismena,  iMiss  Ever- 
sham   (turning    off  with   a  laugh   of 
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gaiety  the  exjrJanation  Lady  Altring* 
ham  was  impiitiently  demanding)  de- 
clared she  had  merely,  with  a  view  to 
divert  her  ladyship,  given  way  to  her 
surprise  at  finding  that  her  eldest  son, 
instead  of  resembling  his  mother,  was 
the  very  picture  of  a  married  gentle- 
man she  had  elsewhere  seen. 

Th^re  was  in  the  emphasis,  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  the  turn  of  her  eye  on 
Mortimer,  as  she  uttered  this,  an  ex- 
pression which  escaped  not  the  obser- 
vation of  Lady  Ismena— was  it  ma- 
lice—was  it  raillery— was  it  secret 
accusation  ? 

Its  effect  on  his  countenance  might 
have  cleared  up  in  an  instant  this  im- 
portant question  ;  but  an  unaccount- 
able pang  had  seized  on  the  heart  of 
Lady  IsmeuH,  and  her  eye,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  revealing  it,  involuntarily  fell 
beneath  the  gaze  of  Miss  Eversham, 
who  withdrew   her  regards  from  the 
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face  of  Mr.  Altringham,  to  fix  them 
on  the  daughter  of  Lord  Daventry. 

The  failure  of  self  possession,  was, 
however,  so  momentary  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Ismena,  that  it  escnped  the 
notice  of  every  one  l.ut  Miss  Ever- 
sham,  who  withdrew  not  her  attention 
from  her  ladyship,  till  she  ohserved 
her  turn  towards  Major-Geneial  Bards- 
leigh,  and  renew  the  conversation  in- 
which  they  liad  been  engaged,  before 
the  Marquis  of  Ciuquefoil,  and  his 
cousin,  by  entering  the  room  had  in- 
terrupted it. 

Miss  Eversham  now  permitted  Cecil 
to  lead  her  to  a  seat  near  his  mother; 
and  Mortimer  resumed  that  he  had 
quitted  near  Lady  Ismena.  He  did. 
not,  however,  attempt  tak.ng  any  part 
in  their  discourse. 

The  company  was  by  this  time  all 
arrived;  but  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Miss   Eversham  whispered 
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another  excuse  ii)  the  ear  of  her  hos- 
te^s,  for  again  quitting  the  saloon,  to 
which  she  had  not  returned  when  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  dining  parlour, 
whither  she  soon  after  followed  tlier»v 
and  placed  herself  in  a  vacant  chairat 
the  left  hand  of  Sir  Godfrey. 

The  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  had-, 
with  much  gallantry,  pressed  forward 
to  conduct  Lady  Ismena  from  the 
drawing  room,  at  the  very  moment 
Mortimer  wasabout-to  fulfil  that  office 
and  her  ladyship  had  involuntarily  pre- 
sented him  the  hand  his  cousin  was 
in  the  act*  of  taking,  who  made  no 
effort  to  dispute  the  honor  with  him. 

It  was  in  a  flow  of  spirits,  very  un- 
usuvil  to  him,  and  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  the  Marquis  possessed  him- 
seh'  of  the  seat  on  one  side  of  her 
ladyship,  while  Majoi-General  Bards- 
leigh  took  that  on  the  other.  Mor- 
timer, with  an  appearance  of  gaiety 
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^vliich  baffled  Lady  Ismena's  pene- 
tration, to  discover  if  it  were  real  or 
affected,  obeyed  the  summons  of  two 
ladies  opposite  her,  to  divide  them. 

Those  onlv  who  have  dra2:2:ed  on 
life,  weighed  down  beneath  the  leaden 
mantle  of  vacuity,  can  sympathize  in 
the  new^  species  of  happiness,  to  which 
the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil  found  him- 
self suddenly  awakened  by  the  emo- 
tion her  ladyship  had  kindled  in  his 
bosom.  The  ponderous  burthen  felL 
from  his  shoulders  the  first  moment 
he  became  animated  by  the  sincere 
desire  of  captivating,  as  he  was  him* 
self  cajitivated. 

By  what  magic  could  Lady  Ismena 
have  produced  this  effect  ?  simply  by 
affording  him  an  adequate  motive  for 
exertion. 

As  lie  stood  watching  at  first,  from 
curiosity,  the  infinite  variety  which 
characterised   her   graceful    manners^ 
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the  thought  had  somehow,  unawares, 
struck  him,  that  such  a  woman  could 
not  fail  to  regard  a  lifeless,  listless 
being  like  himself,  with  marked  con- 
tempt. 

The  sensation  roused  by  this  idea 
was  painiul ;  still,  it  was  sensation, 
and  by  engrossing  him  for  awhile,  ren- 
dered  him  unconscious  of  that  inces- 
sant craving,  for  he  knew  not  what  in 
which  his  hours  were  usually  con- 
sumed. 

Of  what  import  to  a  being,  careless 
like  himself,  could  be  the  opinion  of 
any  woman  in  the  universe  ?  None  ! 
Why  then  should  he  waste  a  thought 
oa  that  which  Lady  Ismena  Daventry 
might  perchance  form  ? 

The  Marquis  was  not  conscious  that 
the  increasing  interest  with  which  he 
still  continued  to  regard  her,  was  not 
a  little  heightened  by  her  rousing  to 
employment  the  faculties  of  thought 
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and  reasoning.  For  he  was  too  utterly 
unacquainted  with  self-examination  to 
suspect  the  phenomenon  of  his  being 
engaged  in  either. 

'*  What  is  it/'  pursued  he,  "  which 
attracts  me  in  this  woman  ?— not  her 
beauty,  for  I  have  seen  many  hand- 
somer with  apathy— not  her  fortune, 
for  I  despise  money-— not  her  accom- 
plishments, for  I  don't  know  that  she 
possesses  any.  Why  then  should  I 
care  what  opinion  her  ladyship  forms 
of  me?  Am  I  afraid  of  the  severity  of 
her  satire?  No,  for  I  am  told  she  never 
satirizes  any  individual.  That  is  the 
very  reason  why  those  who  approach 
her  should  be  careful  to  avoid  de- 
serving it,  settled  the  now  highly 
pleased  Marquis,  as  he  darted  forward 
to  hand  Lady  Ismena  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  place  himself  beside  her^ 
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CHAP.  IX. 


**  De  qui  sont  iis^  ces  vers  heureur^ 
Legers  faciles,  gracieux  ^*'  demanrled 
Lady  Ismena,  after  dinner,  on  pe- 
rusing some  complimentary  lines  on 
herself,  which,  unsuspicious  of  their 
subject,  she  had  taken  from  a  descrfe 
basket  of  mottos.  "  Are  they  not 
from  the  pen  of  Orlando  ?"  added  she, 
fixing  her  inquiring  eyes  on  the  youth- 
ful poet. 

His  affirmative  bow  csu.sed  Mr. 
Sergeant  Keenhamtocall  imperatively 
on  him,  to  resd  aloud  his  own  metrical 
effusions,  that  tluo  company  might 
pass  judgment  on  their  merits.  But 
he  so  earnestly  entreated  to  be  ex- 
cused^ that    Mortimer   relieved    hiua 
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from  bis  embarrassment,  by  offering  to 
perform  that  office  for  him. 

The  proposal  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted, and  Lady  Ismena  pr«js?nte^^- 
Mr.  Altringham  with. the  lines,  vvhic^ 
he  gave  with  an  effect  that  was  not 
more  gratifying  to  the  poet,  than  af- 
fecting to  the  subject  of  his  song. 

Plaudits  burst  from  every  mouth, 
except  I '.-at  of  the  learned  Sergeant, 
who  declared  iu  his  caustic  manner, 
that  he  could  notcompHment  the  bard 
on  the  origin '^lity  of  some  of  his  lines; 
far  less  could  he  sanction  with  his 
iipprobation  the  irregularity  of  his 
metre. 

*•  My  good  Sir,"  said  Lady  Ismena, 
endeavoring  to  conc-eal  beneath  an  air 
of  gaiety  the  sensibility  which  had 
been  roused  by  the  voice  of  Mortimer, 
raoflulated  with  the  happiest  effect  in 
rehearsino:  her  praise,  "  I  must  apprise 
you  that  Orlaiido  too  well  knows  the 
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subject  of  his  muse  not  to  be  aware, 
that  to  gratify  her  taste,  he  must  choose 
for  a  poem  of  which  she  was  to  form 
the  theme,  rather  an  irregular  than  a 
measured  metre— I  cannot,  therefore, 
on  this  head,  admit  of  your  learned 
criticisms.  Perhaps  Orlando  has  sa- 
crificed his  own  better  judgment  to 
the— caprice,  if  you  will,  of  an  early 
friend,  in  whose  whimsical  opinion  the 
very  violation  of  rulee  gives  at  times  a 
grace  which  would  elude  a  too  slavish 
observance  of  them." 

"  Although  it  be  your  ladyship's 
pleasure  to  over-xxxXe.  me  on  this  point,'* 
replied  Mr.  Sergeant  Keen  ham,  "  I 
trust  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  indul- 
gence of  marking  some  palpable  plagi- 
arisms in  the  composition  before  us." 

"  Shall  I  grant  him  that  permis- 
sion ?"  asked  her  ladyship,  glancing  her 
smiling  eye  on  Orlando.  "  Well,  bo 
it  so— the  poet  nods  assent." 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Keenhamhere  pointed 
out,  with  an  rIt  of  triumph,  several 
passages  for  which  he  endeavored  to 
prove  that  his  kinsman  was  indebt- 
ed to  Komsr,  from  whom  he  main- 
tained he  had  borrowed— '*  Persuasive 
speech*'—'^  Silence  that  speaks"— 
and  "  Eloquence  of  eyes"— a  part  of 
Orlando's  description  of  Lady  Ismena, 
w^hich  he  asserted  to  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  of  Greece  gives  in  his  four- 
teenth book  of  the  Iliad,  of  Helen, 
rendered  thus  into  English  by  Mr, 
Pope— 

**  What  winning  graces  !  what  majestic  m'cn  ! 
**  She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  !'* 

**Now,"  pursued  the  learned  Ser- 
geant, taking  from  Mortimer  the  lines 
of  his  brother,  and  reading  emphati- 
cally the  last  stanza^  "  if  that  be  not  a 
palpable  plagiarism   of  the  passage  I 
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have  before  recited,  I  know  not  what 
plagiarism  is." 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  it  i^/' 
observed  Mrs.  Mattaplan,  "  any  more 
than  good  Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham. 
Pray  Mr.  Altringham  what  is  it  ?'' 

"  In  the  days  of  yore,  Madam,"  re- 
plied Mortimer,  bowing  humorously  to 
the  lady,  '*  the  name  of  plagiarist 
was  given  to  those  offenders  who  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  stealing  children, 
or  slaves.  In  these  our  times  of  mo- 
dern improvement,  the  term  is  parti- 
cularly applied  to  pilferers  in  litera- 
ture. Now  we  must  all  allow  that 
the  children  of  our  brain  (whether  de- 
servedly so  or  not)  are  scarcely  less  dear 
to  us  than  the  former;  and  when  any 
dishonest  caitiff  attempts  to, rob  us  of 
them,  we  are  justified  in  reclaiming 
the  rights  of  paternity." 

"  Yet,"  observed  Lady  Ismena, 
with  vivacity,  '^  I  scarcely  know  how 
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the  crime  of  plagiarism  from  our  co- 
temporaries  can  be  fairly  proved  in 
these  "  our  times  of  modern  improve- 
ment/' as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
since  we  can  hardly  steal  but  from 
those  who  are  themselves  thieves ! 
Nav.  I  2:0  so  far  as  to  asfree  with  La 
Motte,  when  he  asserts,  ihat  in  the 
world  of  literature— 

"  Tout  la  vie 


*'  N'est  qu'un  ccrcle  de  volerie." 

''  Your  ladyship's  opinion/'  ob- 
served Mortimer,  more  seriously,  *'  is 
supported  by  Doctor  Johnson,  who 
sivs,  '•  modern  writers  are  but  the 
moons  of  literature,  they  shine  with 
reflected  light-— with  light  borrowed 
froiU  the  ancients.  Greece,  he  adds, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fou  itain  of 
knowledge/  "  Orlando,  thereibre,  lias 
no  reason  to  feel  discouraged  at  tha. 
suspicion  that  he  has  drawn  from  that 

VOL.    IT.  M 
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remote  fountain,   thoughts  so  appro- 
priate to  his  subject." 

''  It  has  been  observed,"  said  Lady 
Ismena,  coloring  with  irrepressible 
pleasure  at  this  indirect  compliment, 
"  that  applause  gives  birth  to  genius  : 
I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  it  at 
least  calls  it  forth  to  action.  Surely 
then,  in  examining  the  efforts  of  imma- 
ture judgment,  it  behoves  the  generous 
critic,  while  judiciously  marking  the 
faults  he  discovers,  to  avoid  unneces- 
sarily humiliating  their  author  by  sar- 
casm and  ridicule." 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lady  Fitzosborne,  "  and  in  that  sen- 
timent I  have  no  doubt  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham  will  lead  him 
to  join  us.  I  remember  once  having 
heard  him  observe,  that  those  who 
criticise  the  works  of  others,  should 
keep  in  mind  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
find   fault  than   to   do  better.     How 
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wide  the  interval  between  the  power 
of  creating  beauties,  and  that  of  merely 
discerning  them,  or  separating  them 
from  faults  ;  though  he  justly  added, 
that  the  quick  perception  of  beautie« 
is  seldom  possessed  by  those  who  are 
themselves  incapable  of  producing; 
original  ones.'* 

''  If  I  mistake  not,"  said  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Pveenham,  ''that  remark  was 
drawn  forth  by  an  assertion  of  your 
ladyship,  who,  after  having  heard  a 
severe  critique  on  the  production  of  a 
lady,  w^hich  had  amused  you,  laid  it 
down,  that  had  she  been  tried  by, a 
jury  of  her  peers,  she  would  have  had 
a  milder  sentence  passed  on  her  work. 

*'  True,"  replied  Lady  Fitzosbornc; 
*'  the  production  to  which  you  allude, 
I  remember  beguiled  me  of  some  heavy 
hours,  for  which  I  felt  grateful  to  tha 
author,  though  unknown  to  me.  I 
found  in  it  some  nice  traits  of  the  female 
M  2 
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heart  developed— traits  which  were, 
perhaps,  recognizable  only  by  one  of 
her  owni  sex,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  the  person  who  treated  the  whole 
of  her  work  with  unqualified  sarcasni, 
either  Oiverlooked,  or  did  not  under- 
stand thenT.  Reflection  has  since  ( on- 
firmed  me  in  this  hist  conjecture,  s^nce 
even'in  the  most  admirable  of  our  male 
novelists,  (Richardson  excepted)  I 
have  rarely  met  with  modest  and  vir- 
tuoui  characters,  of  my  own  sex, 
which  strike  me  as  naturally  drawn/' 

"  Does  your  ladyship  mean  to  lay 
it  down  as  your  opinion,  that  men  are, 
generally  speaking,  destitute  of  the 
feeling  and  intelligence  requisite  to 
penetrate  the  female  character?''  asked 
Mr.  Keen  ham,  sharply. 

''  1  certainly  mean  to  infer,"  re- 
turn; H  f.udy  Fitzosborne,  "  that  their 
educa^^ion  and  habits  of  life  differ  so 
widely  from  ours,  as  unavoida'oiy  to 
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lead  them  at  times  iiivO  very  erroneous 
ju  Igments  of  our  feelings  and  motives 
of  action,  consequently  their  represen- 
tation of  women  is  commonly  colored 
from  the  reflection  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual minds,  rather  than  a  faithful 
picture  of  what  w'e  really  are/^ 

*'  On  the  same  ground/'  retorted 
the  gentleman,  "  I  am  clearly  at  li- 
berty to  draw  the  inr'erence  that  w« 
must  not  expect  from  the  female  pen 
that  just  delineation  of  men,  which  . 
men  alone  can  give/' 

*'  Undoubtedly,''  replied  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  ;  '*  n;y  argument  is  equally 
applicable  to  both  cases.  JVe  may 
pourtray  man  such  as  he  appears  to  us, 
but  no  doubt  very  differently,  in  many 
instances,  from  what  his  own  sex  per- 
ceive him  to  be/' 

"  I  now  understand  the  force  of 
your  ladyship's  observation  on  the 
writer   to   whom  you  have  been  re- 
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ftri ng,'^  s^irl  Lady  Ismeria,  "  and  sub- 
scribe to  its  J  ^:  L, :  e.     In  works  of  iancy 
and   imagination,  men,  in  addition  to 
their  many  other  advantages  over  fe- 
ivdh  authors,  possess  the  incalculable 
one  of  havino-  their  liter^iry  labors  ar- 
raij: ned  at  the  bar  of  public  criticisms 
before  judges  of  their  own  sex,  who 
are    consenuently    competent    to    feel 
and    a[)preciate   their  just  strokes   of 
masculine    character,'   without    being 
keenly  alive    to   failures   in  ihose  of 
their  women.     On    the    other   hand, 
those  critics  are  able  to  detect  every 
error  of  the  female  writer,  while  many 
true  and  natural  touches  which  females 
could  alone  recognize,  elude  their  ob- 
servation—but to  our  youthful  poet, 
from  whose  efforts  we  have  wandered. 
Does    not   your    ladyship    think     we 
should  seek  to  encourage  his  future  at- 
tempts, rather  than  repress  them  by 
^0©  gevere  censure  ? 
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"  When  we  reflect  on  the  very  op- 
posite requisites  necessary  to  form  the 
poet,"  replied  Lady  Fitzosborne,  "  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  whether  our 
indulgence  or  reprehension  should  be 
extended  towards  those  who  have  the 
temerity  to  aspire  to  that  character  ! 
To  warmth  of  imagination  and  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  the  true  poet  must  add 
the  sobriety  of  good  sense,  and  the 
soundness  of  judgment,  since  it  is  not 
more  cert:'in,  th.it  without  the  former, 
his  produf^tions  must  be  flat  and  lan- 
guid, than  that  without  the  latter, 
they  will  run  into  wiidness  and  extra- 
vagance. Extr  tordinarv  agit-ation  of 
mind  is  not  more  necessary  to  invent 
thriu  great  calmness  is  requisite  to 
ju-ioe  and  to  correct  ius  verses.*' 

The  attention  of  the  comprUiy  wr.s 
at  this  moment  directed  froui  the  ve- 
nerable speaker  to  Aiiss  Eversham.  '  y 
Lady  AltringhdUi's   exclaiaiin^    with 
M  4 
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childish  eagerness,  "  Bless  me,  my 
dear  Flora !  what  stransre  oniHment 
have  you  put  on  by  way  of  necklace  ? 
Pray  let  me  look  at  it  in  my  own 
hand?'' 

The  young  lady  unclasped  it,  as  she 
replied  emphatically,  "  it  is  a  foreign 
trinket,  composed  (?s  the  donor  in- 
formed me)  of  reliques  and  hallowed 
medals  ;  such,  I  am  told,  are  not  un- 
frequently  worn,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  by  ladies  of  that  religion. 

"  Bless  me,  how  odd  !  how  strange! 
well,  its  really  very  singular!"  ejacu- 
lated Lady  Altringham,  as  one  by  one 
she  examined  the  several  reliques. 
"  A  very  uncommon  fancy  1  declare ! 
yet  it  a'nt  pretty,'"  added  she,  as  she 
gave  it  to  Mortimer,  with  a  request 
that"  he  would  pass  it  back  to  the 
owner. 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  look  at 
it,  Mr.  Aitringham  ?''  said   Lady  Is- 


mena  ;  *'  I  ^  o  i'oi  reLiemher  ever  to 
have  remarkuii  one  lika  it  during  iay 
residence  on  the  continent/' 

''  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  gen- 
tleman has''— (said Miss Evershani,  in 
a  tone  which  led  those  who  observed 
its  asperity,  to  suppose  she  imagined 
Lady  Isaiena's  remark  implied  a  doubt 
of  the  information  she  had  just  given, 
bei^ng  authentic)  "  Mr.  Altringham, 
I  rather  think,  will  not  assert  that  he 
has  never  seen  such  a  necklace  worn 
abroad?'* 

While  Miss  Eversham  was  speaking, 
the  hand  of  Mortimer  was  extended 
towards  the  daughter  of  Lord  Daven- 
'  try,  with  the  trinket  she  had  expressed 
herself  desirous  of  inspecting.  That 
hand  shook  with  too  visible  an  emo- 
tion to  escape  the  notice  of  her  ladyr 
ship,  who  felt  herself  inspired  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  cause  of  this  unaccountable 
M  6 
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agitation  ;  yet  where  seek  the  clue 
necessary  to  guide  her  to  it  ? 
^  Towards  Miss  Eversham.  I  ady  Ts- 
mena  had,  from  her  first  introduction, 
conceived  an  invincible  dislike— --^  dis- 
like which  had  heen  from  that  mo- 
ment progressively  increasing.  In 
what  way  could  such  a  being  have  ac- 
quired the  power,  it  was  too  evident 
she  possessed,  of  thus  moving  Mr. 
Altringham  at  her  pleasure  ?  Was  it 
any  history,  connected  with  this  bau- 
ble, in  which  Mortimer  was  concerned, 
whose  recollection  thus  a^rita  ed  ;  im  ; 
and  if  so,  h  w  had  Miss  Eversham 
made  herself  mistress  of  its  secret? 
Whe  e  did  s  .e  get  possession  of  ^he 
necklace  ?  except  the  short  period 
wIJ-"  I  lie  had  spent  at  the  castle,  pre- 
vious to  the  31ankshire  election,  Mr. 
AUingham  had  passed  (he  Inst  vears 
abroad.  Miss  Eversharr^  h.^d  repeat- 
edly asserted  that  she  had  osver  been 
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out  of  England.  ^\'here  then  had 
they  formed  that  acquaintance  which 
it  was  evident  must  have  subsisted  be- 
tween them?  When  had  hev^  first 
met  ?  Why  had  she  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  was  otherwise  than  what  he 
was  ?  for  though  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  it  had  appeared  evident  that 
she  did  not  before  that  day  know  his 
real  name.  Could  Mortimer  Altring- 
ham,  whom  her  ladyship  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  honorable  ot  m:»n, 
could  he  have  acted  unworthily  ?  Was 
it  possible  tha^  he  had  condescended 
to  pass  himself  off  ur.der  a  false  cha- 
racter }  With  what  object  could  such 
a  deception  have  been  practised  ? 

Lady  Ismena  soon  recollected  an 
additional  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
neckjace  was  in  ome  way  ur  •  d 
with  ihe  mystery,  whichthere  was  too 
much  cause  to  believe  subs'st-d  be- 
tween Miss  E  vers  ham  and  Mortimer. 
M  6 
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That  young  lady  had  decorated  herself 
in  it  after  their  late  introduction,  for 
her  ladyship  now  perfectly  remem- 
bered that  she  had,  at  that  time,  one 
on  of  a  totally  different  |)attern  and 
color.  Was  it  rational  to  suppose, 
that  without  some  secret  motive  she 
"would,  at  the  moment  the  party  were 
on  the  eve  of  going  to  the  dining  room, 
have  left  them  to  make  such  a  change 
in  her  ornaments  ? 

While  Lady  Ismena  thus  bewildered 
herself  in  perplexing  reflections,  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  string  of  re- 
liques  which  she  appeared  to  be  curi- 
ously examining.  Yet,  in  reality,  she 
regarded,  without  noticing,  this  hete- 
rogenious  assemblage  of  superstitious 
badges. 

Her  ladyship  might  have  continued 
much  longer  thus  employed,  had  not 
the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  who  had 
watched  her  every  motion,  and  list- 
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ened  to  all  that  fell  rrom  har  Ijj-s  wjth 
increiisiiig  adniiration,  now  ventured 
to  take  a  part  in  her  aeeiUing  aiaiise- 
meiit. 

He  had  not  long  been  thus  engaged^ 
when,  on  scrutinizing  the  centre  re- 
lique  of  the  string,  he  discovered  en- 
graven on  a  small  b  t  of  gold,  vv  hich 
formed  a  part  of  its  ornament,  the 
name  of  Acidalia, 

Instantly  pointing  it  out  to  Lady 
Ismena,  the  Marquis  declared,  that 
though  not  well  enough  versed  in  the 
Romish  calendar  to  know  if  aiiy  lady 
of  that  name  had  ever  bad  the  honor 
of  canonization,  he  thought  it  would 
be  fair  odds  to  lay  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  her  being  the  patron  saint  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  reliques. 

''  Were  you  to  make  such  a  bet, 
you  would  certainly  lose  it,*'  said 
Miss  Eversham,  who  had  been  a  very 
attentive  observer  of  all  that  was  pass- 
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ing.  "  It  is  the  name  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  gave  it  mr^,  AcidaJia/' 
repeated  she  in  an  affected  tone ;  ''  has 
it  nota  pretty  sound,  Mr.  Altringham  ?'* 

The  gentleman,  to  whom  this  inter- 
rogatory was  add  essed,  banpened  at 
that  moment  to  be  so  intently  engaged 
in  choosing  the  ripest  n  ctarine  from  a 
basket  before  him,  for  one  of  his  fair 
neighbours,  that  his  making  r.o  reply 
to  the  lady  passed  unobserved  by  any 
one  except  herself  and  Lady  Ismena, 
who  snatched  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
countenance  of  Mortimer,  while  his 
eye  was  directed  to  the  fruit  from 
which  he  was  choosing.  Every  line 
of  that  well  known  countenance  ex- 
pressed vexation  and  impatience,  while 
the  heightened  color  which,  glowed 
on  his  oheek  betrayed  the  struggle  by 
whiih  he  preserved  the  appearance  of 
caluiuess. 

In    the    meantime,    Mr.    Sergeant 
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Keenham  filled  the  pause  which  Mr. 
Altringham*s  silence  mi^ht  otherwise 
have  occasioned,  by  observing,  that 
with  respect  to  the  prettiness  of  oiind 
which  might  recommend  the  name  of 
"  Acidalia,'*  he  left  that  important 
point  to  be  settled  by  the  ladies  ;  all 
he  should  venture  to  insist  on,  was, 
that  it  could  be  appropriate  only  to  a 
courtesan. 

"  Pray  why  so,  Sir  ?'*  demanded 
Miss  E  vers  ham,  in  a  rone  far  less 
geiifle  than  that  she  had  lately  used. 

"  Because,  Madaiu,"  replied  the 
learned  Ser2:eant»  drily,  "  the  name  of 
Acidalia  is  mven  '-v  Virgil  to  Venus, 
and  thouijh.  uo  doui^r,  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  Acidalui?,  which  was  con- 
secra  ed  to  her,  has  been  by  some 
writei"^,  (^i-'rticularly  Castera)  sup- 
posed to  imply  the  acting  without  fear 
or  restraint,  I  humbly  submit  to 
those  therefore  who  will  couciescend  to 
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distinguish  between  sound  and  sense^ 
if  a  name,  to  which  such  a  signification 
had  heen  apphed,  can  be  d^^emed  a 
proper  one  for  a  delicate  and  virtuous 
wo  man 

The  immediate  attenti»on  of  Lady 
Ismena  was  at  that  moment  ahke  di- 
verted from  what  Mr.  Sergeant  Keen- 
ham  was  further  uttering,  and  the 
comment  Miss  Eversham  afterwards 
made  on  it,  by  a  letter  which  a  do- 
mestic (who  had  just  entered  the 
apartment)  put  into  her  hands  ;  it 
was  from  Lord  Daventry,  announcing 
his  arrival  at  the  priory,  and  request- 
ing her  immediate  return  to  it. 

Nothin^^  could  have  been  less  ex- 
pe(  led  than  this  intelligence,  which 
her  ladyship  instantly  communicated 
to  Mrs.  Mattaplan,  and  made  her  apo- 
logies to  thti  company  for  abruptly 
taking  leave  of  them.  Her  carriage 
was  soon  after  announced,  into  which 
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she  hurried,  alike  declining  the  at- 
tendance of  the  disappointed  Marquis, 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  all 
pressed  forward  to  offer  their  services, 
but  were  forbidden  from  following  her 
one  step  beyond  the  parlor,  on  pain 
of  her  displeasure. 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  pains  which  jealousy  had  prompt- 
ed Lord  Daventry  to  take,  soon  after 
his  parental  affection  had  been  awa- 
kened for  his  daughter,  to  interrupt 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  long- 
subsisted  between  herself  and  the 
family  of  Altringham,  gave  her  pretty 
strong  reason  to  conjecture,  thrtt  her 
father  would  not  he  too  well  pleased 
at  the  way  in  which  she  had  passed 
the  latter  part  of  her  residenc.e  at  the 
priory. 

She  was  therefore  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  in  his  reception  of  her, 
nothing  like  displeasure;  on  the  con- 
tra 7,  there  was  visible  in  his  voice  and 
maiiuer,   during  the    whole   evening, 
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more  than  his  usual  kindness.     In  the 
course   of  that  evening',   his  lordship 
spoke  with  indignation  of  the  report, 
of  which  she  had  apprised  him,  that  a 
supposed  engagement,  between  M  jjor 
Daventry  and  his  daughter,  had  ever 
received  his  sanction,  alledging,  that 
he  prized  her  too  highly  to  dispose  of 
her  to  one  whon  he  now  deemed  ut- 
terly unworthy  the  honor  of  her  hand  ; 
and   hinted,   that  he  was  glad  he  had 
not  succeeded   in   his   election,  since 
he  had  been  lately  informed,  from  un- 
doubted authority,  that  Mr.  Altring- 
ham  was  a  young  man   in  every  way 
eminently    qualified   to   represent   the 
county  which  had  constituted  him  its 
member. 

While  the  astonislied  Lady  Ismena 
listened  to  his  lordship,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  her  senses  were  deceiving 
her,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  he  en- 
tertaiiicd  both  the  wish  and  intention 
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of  cultivating   his   acquaintance  as  a 
preliminary  e*^^p  to  which  he  shcld, 
on   the  folio  vi,^  morn inaf,  do   himself 
the  honor  oi'  calling  at  the  mansion  of 
Lady   Fitzosborne,  a  lady   whom   he 
held   in  high  consideration,  to   return 
her  his  personal  thanks  for  the  civiiifies^ 
he  was  proud  to  remember,  his  daugh- 
ter had  once  received  at  her  hands. 
'    Had  Lady  Tsmena  been  aware  of  the 
series  of  events  which  had  occurred 
to    his    lordship    since   their    separa- 
tion, this  enigma,  which  now  so  com- 
pletely  puzzled   and  bewildered    her, 
would  have  been  at  oiice  solved  ;  but 
she  was  even  unacquainted  with   his 
late  disagreement  with  Major  Daven- 
try.     That   event   had  been  speedily 
followed,  by  a  complete .  rupture,  be- 
tween  his  lordship  and  his  party,  ori- 
ginating in   his   having  insisted,  with 
unusual  pertinacity,  on  obtaining  some 
point,  which  they  as  absolutely  refused 
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to'conceda.  The  matter  had  termi- 
nated ill  avowed  hostilities  aa  his  part, 
ajid  defiance  on  their's. 

Chance,  or  the  genius,  who  presides 
over  such  species  of  political  friend- 
ships, so  willed  it,  that  on  his  lord- 
ship's way  home,  he  encountered  his 
once  most  particular  friend  y  the  Duke 
of  Castle-ossory,  who  had  been  now 
for  some  time  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  his  present  resentment. 

Lord  Daventry  vns,  at  the  moment^ 
at  the  height  of  his  indignation,  and 
could  not  resist  the  occasion  to  dis- 
burthen  his  overcharged  bosom,  by 
bitterly  invei^bi'ig  aeainst  the  ingrati- 
tude he  had  iust  experienced  to  one, 
of  whose  sy.ninithy  he  was  well  as- 
sured. His  lordship  ended  his  phi- 
lipic  by  repealing  his  determination  of 
hv\n'-j:\vi:  them  to  a  sense  of  tlv,^  injus- 
tice Oi'tUeir  conduc!;,  bv  miking  him- 
self  felt  a:3  a  formidable  enemy. 
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The  Duke  professed  displeasure, 
Y\V\(^  8' ort  of  thai  his  lorojihip  actually 
felt  at  so  s'v^mt  fill  a  reqnit  fl,  as  he 
called  it,  of  his  lor;g  tried  services ; 
and  va  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
which  followed,  took  a  retrospective 
glance  at  i\\Q  misconstruction  his  lord- 
ship had  formerly  been  led  into  on 
the  affair  of  his  embassy. 

The  Duke  re-stated  the  several  cir- 
cumstances and  bearings  of  the  case, 
which  he  placed  in  so  new  a  point  of 
view  to  Lord  Daventry,  that  now,  ac- 
quitting his  Grace  of  all  blame,  he 
became  convinced  the  whole  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  had  origi- 
nated in  the  duplicity  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who  consequently 
merited  their  united  opposition  against 
them. 

Things  were  no  sooner  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  than  it  became  evi- 
dent  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
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was  that  of  settling  their  plan  of  ope- 
rati(>n.  For  this  purpose,  his  Grace 
accomj)anied  LonI  Daveniry  to  his 
residence  in  Grosvenor-sqmre,  where 
they  agreed  to  dine  tete-a-toie,  and 
pass  the  evening  in  dtsrussinj;  a  point 
equally  interesting  to  both. 

Yet,  in  the  promotion  of  the  same 
object,  each  individual  was  cherishing 
his  own  selfish  vievvs  and  hopes  as  to- 
the  consequences  to  which  he  believed 
that  object  d  'ectly  tended.  They 
were  those  of  himself,  acquiring,  by 
means  of  his  coalition  with  the  other, 
so  formidable  a  strength  as  must  force 
from  their  opponent's  overtures,  which 
would  be  at  once  gratifying  to  his  own 
personal  pride,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  ground  of  political  influence 
than  he  had  ever  before  occupied. 

The  only  point  of  danger  to  be 
feared,  when  matters  should  arrive  at 
this  interesting  crisis,  was,  which  no- 
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bleman  was  possessed  of  that  prepon- 
derance of  political  subterfuge,  which 
would  enable  him  to  out-scheme  his 
less  subtle  rivah 

Such  was  the  unstable  cement 
which  field  togetherthis  hastily  formed 
bond  of  amity. 

In  the  progress  of  his  Grace's  con- 
fidential enuLiieration  of  the  several 
supporters,  to  whora  he  looked,  as 
Hkely  to  give  the  greatest  weight  to 
their  apposition,  he  dwelt  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  on  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  were  formed,  by  those  who 
best  knew  him,  of  his  near  relative, 
the  yoi.ng  member  for  Blankshire, 
who  was  said  to  possess  all  the  great 
talents  of  his  ilhistrioiis  grandfather. 

The  Dukeh-re  recalled,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Lord  Davenlry,  the  public 
enthusiasm  rhatgre^t  man  had  excited, 
and  the  general  soirow  his  early  death 
had  occasioned,     lie  then  proceeded 
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to  remark,  that  although  his  imme- 
diate descendant  had  fallen  very  far 
•hort  in  point  of  abilities  of  what  had 
been  hoped  from  the  son  of  Sir  Mor- 
timer Altringham,  his  uniformly  up- 
right and  independant  conduct  had 
kept  alive  much  of  that  reverence  for 
his  virtue,  which  his  father  had  justly 
possessed.  Mortimer  would  therefore 
begin  his  public  career  with  all  the 
advantages  a  strong  prejudice  in  his 
favor  must  naturally  produce. 

Lord  Daventry  here  interrupted  his 
Grace  to  remark  that,  provided  Mr. 
Altringham  had,  like  themselves,  no 
other  object  in  view  but  that  of  bring- 
ing odium  on  their  opponents,  the 
public  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  family 
would  certainly  be  a  circumstance  of 
much  importance  to  them.  But  if  he 
rightly  understood  the  professed  prin- 
ciples of  his  house,  they  were  rather 
those  of  watching  over  the.  interest  of 
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theirconstituents,  and  combating  such 
measures  only  as  appeared  to  them 
adverse  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
citizens;  while  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  they  believed  to  be  salutary,  from 
whatever  side  they  were  proposed, 
always  received  their  firm  support. 
Now,  argued  his  lordship,  in  this  case, 
what  permanent  advantage  can  we 
hope  to  derive  from  the  talents  or 
popularity  of  the  new  member  for 
Blankshire,  since  it  is  precisely  to  the 
vote  of  such  characters  that  the  public 
look  with  confidence  on  questions  of 
real  importance  ?  consequently,  one 
instance  of  his  siding  with  our  oppo- 
nents on  a  point  which  we  have  warmly 
decried,  will  occasion  a  ruder  shock  to 
our  cause  than  his  uniformly  dividing 
with  them. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  luminous 
than  your  lordship^s  arguments,''^  re- 
plied his  Grace.    "  I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  stating  they  would  be  conclusive 
with  me,  were  I  not  convinced,  from 
the  clearest  evidence,  that  Mr,  Al- 
tringhain  deprecates  the  whole  system 
of  our  late  political  associates,  and 
will,  on  the  first  occasion,  hurl  against 
their  measures  the  whole  weight  of 
his  eloquence,  which  I  am  told  is  very 
powerful/* 

The  Duke  here  (for  his  lordsTiip'fi 
satisfaction)  entered  into  a  minute 
detail  of  the  facts  which  prompted 
him  to  this  assertion,  and  they  were 
regarded  as  so  satisfactory  by  his  noble 
auditor,  that  he  began  to  consider  if  it 
would  not  be  a  political  measure  for 
him,  secretly,  to  court  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, by  way  of  giving  the  outward 
shew,  at  least,  of  their  having  united 
in  the  same  public  cause. 

The  conference  between  these  two 
exalted   personages   was   most  unex- 
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pectedly  broken  up  before  dinner  was 
announced,  by  an  express  which  had 
arrived  at  the  Duke's  town  mansion, 
requesting  his  immediately  setting  out 
for  his  Duches^s  favorite  retreat  of 
snap-dragon  lodge,  where  her  Grace 
lay  dangerously  indisposed  from  the 
consequences  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
cold  lemonade  on  quitting  her  private 
theatre,  while  much  heated  by  having 
sustained  a  part  of  great  exertion. 

Understanding  that  her  life  was 
supposed  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
the  Duchess  had  expressed  much 
anxiety  to  see  the  Duke,  and  their 
only  son,  the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil, 
who  had  happenecl  unluckily  that 
very  morning  to  setoff  with  his  cousin 
Mortimer  for  Altringham  Castle,  with- 
out  leaving  any  intimation  behind 
him  of  his  intention.  His  father, 
therefore,  on  his  return  to  Portman- 
^quare,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  him 
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equipped  for  their  journey,  had  the 
vexation  to  learn  that  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found. 

The  Duke,  who  w^as  well  aware 
that  her  Grace  had,  on  her  marriage, 
reserved  to  her  own  ultimate  disposal 
a  considerable  sum  out  of  her  immense 
inheritance,  felt  convinced,  that  on 
their  critical  arrival  might  depend  the 
loss  or  possession  of  this  covetted 
legacy. 

So  circumstanced,  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  hastening  to  the  patient ;  hia 
Grace,  therefore,  after  giving  direc- 
tions that  his  son  should  be  soui^ht 
out,  and  entreated  to  follow  him  with 
ail  possible  dispatch,  stepped  into  his 
travelling  carriage,  and  was  rlriven  off 
for  snap-dragon  lodge,  while  Lord 
Daventry  sat  down  to  re-consider  the 
unlooked-for  events  which  that  day 
had  brought  forth. 

The  result  of  his  first  ten  minutes 
K  2 
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consideration  was  the  resolution  to 
depart  immediately  for  the  priory,  by 
which  step  he  should  at  once  convince 
ministers  of  the  seriousness  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  by  residing  some  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Altring- 
ham,  find  opportunities  both  to  sound 
his  sentiments,  and  conciliate  his 
regard. 

This  was  the  solution  of  these  seem- 
ing incongruities  in  Lord  Daven try's 
present  conduct  which  so  much  per- 
plexed his  ingenuous  daughter;  yet,  in 
reality,  they  were  perfectly  consistent 
with  all  his  former  actions.  What 
appeared  to  Lady  Ismena  new  in  her 
father's  character,  originated  precisely 
in  the  same  principles  which  had  ever 
swayed  him;  the  situation  only  was 
changed  in  which  those  principles 
were  exercised.  Selfish  policy  had 
governed  him  while  a  co-operator  with 
ministers-^-selfish  policy,  now  that  h« 
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was  become  their  enemy,  prompted 
him  to  intrigue,  with  a  view  of  hum- 
bling those  very  men  whom  he  had 
heretofore  condescended  to  practise 
the  same  arts  to  exalt. 

The  surprise  of  her  father^s  arrival^ 
and  the  particular  interest  she  had, 
during  the  evening,  taken  in  his  con- 
versation, banished  for  a  time  from  the 
memory  of  Lady  Ismena  the  observa- 
tion she  had,  during  the  day,  made  at 
Altringham  Castle ;  but  no  sooner  did 
she  find  herself  left  to  the  solitude  of 
her  room,  than  they  returned  with  all 
the  painful  feelings  they  had  originally 
awakened. 

She  became  harrassed  by  endless 
conjectures  on  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
tery which  subsisted  between  Morti- 
mer and  Miss  Eversham.  Was  it 
such  as  might  blight  those  ho|)es 
which  many  nameless  traits  of  his  late 
conduct  towards  her  had  been  calcu« 
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lated  to  cherish  ?-— traits  which  could 
have  proceeded  oidy  from  her  being 
the  object  of  his  decided  preference. 
Could  a  heart  like  her's,  proud  as  it 
was  delicate,  continue  to  retain  that 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  hinn,  if  un- 
supported by  the  reciprocal  affection 
whi<?h  could  alone  excuse  it  ? 

Lady  Ismena  proceeded  carefully  to 
re-examine  the  several  instances  which 
had  escaped  him,  of  a  sentiment 
scarcely  to  be  mistaken  by  the  object 
who  has  inspired  it;  and  the  result 
was,  a  firm  persuasion  that  beloved  her. 

AY  hat  then  had  occasioned  the 
seemin.o;  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  ? 
Why  had  he  in  her  presence  sunk 
into  reverie  and  depression  ?  Why  in 
a  recent  instance,  when  he  might  havQ 
enjoyed  her  society,  appear  voluntarily 
to  avoid  her  ? 

Love  was  ingenious  in  reconciling 
these    seeming    inconsistencies— love; 
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suggested  that  they  owed  their  origjin 
to  motives  at  once  generous  and  noble  ! 

Lady  Ismena  listened  to  his  argu- 
ments, and  became  persuaded  that  her 
being  nearly  the  richest  heiress  in  the 
kingdom,  led  Mortimer  to  feel  that,  in 
addressing  her,  it  was  difficult  to 
escape  the  suspicion  of  mercenary 
views. — Nay,  more,  that  by  doing  so, 
he  must  lay  himself  open  to  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  her  father,  who 
had  so  lately  acted  an  hostile  part 
towards  him. 

But  what  if  that  father  should  now 
persevere  in  his  determination  of 
courting  his  friendship  ?— What  if  he 
should  become  convinced  that  the 
wife  of  Mortimer  Altringham  might 
receive,  but  could  not  confer  distinc- 
tion by  her  union  with  him  ? 

The  bosom  of  Larly  Ismena  throb- 
bed  with  delight  as,  allowing  fancy  to 
take  the  reins  awhile,  she  perceived  all 
N  6 
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obstacles  to  her  future  hopes  sink 
beneath  the  stabihty  of  their  mutual 
attachment;  then  would  Miss  Ever- 
sham  and  her  mysteries  force  them- 
selves on  her  attention,  and  conjure  up 
gome  vague  fears  of  disappointment, 
in  which  all  her  gay  visions  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  morn- 
ing that  she  happened  to  mention  to 
her  father  the  circumstance  of  the 
Marquis  of  CinquefoiTs  being  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Lord  Daventry  no 
sooner  learnt  it,  than  he  was  struck 
with  the  idea  that  it  offered  him  a 
most  desirable  opportunity  at  once  to 
shew  his  zealous  regard  for  the  Duke 
of  Castle-ossory's  family,  by  going  in 
person  to  break  to  his  son  the  news  of 
his  mother's  dangerous  illness,  and  at 
the  same  time  judging,  by  the  recep* 
tion  he  should  receive  fiom  that  young 
liobleman's  relatives,  how  far  he  might 
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venture  to  proceed  in  his  advances 
towards  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  without  compromising  his  own 
iliisrnity. 

Breakfast  was  no  sooner  over,  there- 
fore, than  his  lordship  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  was  driven  to  the  castle. 

Good  breeding  prevented  any  mani- 
festation of  that  surprise  which  Lord 
Daventry's  unexpected  visit  naturally 
occasioned  the  assembled  party,  tx> 
whom  he  was  introduced.  The  majo- 
rity were,  however,  more  disposed  to 
view  in  him  the  parent  of  Lady 
Ismena,  than  to  encourage  the  remem- 
brance of  his  recent  ill  offices. 

The  first  compliments  were  no 
sooner  past,  than  his  lordship,  with 
much  formality,  opened  the  business 
to  which  he  said  he  owed  the  honor 
he  had  done  himself  in  waiting  on 
them.  He  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  particular  friendship  for  his  Grace, 
^  6 
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the  Duke  of  Castle-ossory,  and  deli- 
cacy towards  the  Marquis  of  Cinque- 
foil  had  induced  him  to  be  himself 
the  bearer  of  the  very  distressing 
tidings  he  was  about  to  impart— tidings 
which  had  very  precipitately  hurried 
the  Duke  from  his  town  mansion  the 
preceding  day. 

The  Marquis,  who  had  been  just 
'before  his  lordship's  arrival  preparing 
himself  for  paying  his  devoirs  to  Lady 
Ismena,  (whom  he  had  passed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  preceding  night 
in  panegyrising  to  the  drowsy  Fri- 
bourg)  caught  the  alarm  before  Lord 
Daventry  arrived  at  the  intelligence 
that  his  mother  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  extremely  desirous  of  seeing 
him. 

Amongst  the  numerous  errors 
which  had  been  engendered  in  this 
young  nobleman  by  the  excessive  in- 
dulgence he  had  experienced,  that  of 
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want  of  affection  for  her  Grace,  could 
not  be  numbered;  he  consequently 
became  not  less  eager  to  ^et  out  for 
the  lodge,  at  which  she  lay  ill,  than  hi& 
father  had  been  on  the  same  occasion  ; 
yet  froiii  motives  aa  dissimilar  as  were 
their  characters. 

Mercenary  views  had  no  influence 
in  determining  tne  Marquis  to  hasten 
to  his  expiring  parent,  for  the  large 
sum  of  money,  at  her  own  disposal, 
which  was  the  first  idea  that  had  pre- 
sented Itself  to  the  Duke,  never  once 
crossed  his  thoughts;  while  with  his 
constitutional  impatience,  when  he 
had  any  object  in  view  which  inte- 
rested his  feelings,  he  stepped  into  the 
carriage  prepared  for  him,  entirely  for- 
getful of  his  late  declaration  to  Fri- 
bourg,  that  frenzy  must  be  the  intalli* 
hie  consequence  of  his  not  speedily 
obtaining  the  object  of  his  sudden 
passion. 
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Orlando  was  the  companion  of  his 
rapid  jonrney,  for  it  was  perceived  by 
all  that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  temper  of 
mind  to  undertake  it  alone.  Let  us 
leave  them  to  pursue  it,  while  we  re- 
late that  the  interest  hi^  lordship  took 
respecting  their  relative,  paved  the 
way  to  that  oblivion  of  the  past,  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Godfrey  and  his  family^ 
of  which  he  was  so  desirous. 

Visits  were  interchanged.  Lord 
Daventry  became  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  priory,  which  he  de- 
clared he  should  in  future  make  his 
principle  country  residence  ;  and  pro- 
fessed his  earnest  desire  of  arriving  at 
a  footing  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  Altringham  family,  a  declara- 
tion which  encouraged  the  secret  hopes 
of  his  daughter.  That  daughter  re- 
marked with  a  delight  she  found  it 
difficult  to  conceal  the  growing  par- 
tiality her  father  evidently  displayed 
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towards  Mortimer,  who,  on  his  oart, 
met  the  advances  of  his  lordship  with 
a  blended  frankness  and  diu:nity'  whiclv 
raised  him  in  the  opinion  of  both. 

Few  day^  passed  in  which  they  did 
not  meet  either  at  the  jointure-house, 
or  the  priory,  to  wliich  Lord  Daventry 
found  frequent  excuses  for  drawing 
liim  :  sometimes  it  was  to  inform  him- 
self on  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Altring- 
ham  had  made  himself  master  during 
his  travels— at  others,  to  compare 
their  theoretical  opinions  on  general 
politics,  or  to  clear  up  some  dubious 
point  in  his  own. 

During'  this  period,  his  general 
manners  towards  Lady  Ismena  con- 
firmed her  in  the  belief,  that  her  for- 
tune was  the  bar  to  his  explicitly 
avowing  that  preference  which  little 
unguarded  actions  perpetually  betrayed 
him  into  exhibiting. 

With  what  self-congratulation  did 
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she  note  these  instances  !  how  did 
they  encourage  the  hope  in  which  she 
was  fondly  indulging  ! 

This  state  of  hope  threw  a  charm 
over  her  existence  that  made  her  often 
ask  herself,  if  an  earlier  declaration  of 
Mcrtimcr^s  attachment  could  have 
conferred  that  exquisite  happiness 
which  she  enjoyed  in  witnessing  those 
occasional  triumphs  of  affection  over 
pride  in  the  continual,  though  some- 
timesunequal  conflict  they  maintained. 

Meanwhile,  every  fascination  that 
love  could  lend,  consistent  with  her 
native  dignity,  to  those  which  com- 
monly distinguished  her  ladyship, 
were  exerted  to  bend  that  proud  spirit 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  she  had 
conquered. 

In  vain  he  continued  to  keep  the 
same  rigid  guard  over  himself,  though 
her  penetrating  eye  exultingly  dis- 
cerned the  increasing  difficulty  with 
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which  he  sustained  the  part  he  had 
assumed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs, 
when  a  sudden  call  of  the  house  car- 
ried Mr.  Altringham  to  town.  Lady 
Ismena  happened  to  be  from  home 
when  he  stopped  at  the  priory  to  take 
his  leave ;  he,  however,  saw  Lord 
Daventry,  wl»o  informed  him  it  was 
his  intention  to  set  off  also,  early  the 
following  morning,  for  the  same  desti- 
nation, and  warmly  pressed  him  to 
make  his  house  in  Grosvenor-square 
his  home,  during  his  stay  in  the  me- 
tropolis, an  invitation  which  was  de- 
cidedly, though  gratefully  declined  by 
Mortimer. 

And  no>v  was  that  interesting  mo- 
ment approaching,  for  which  his  lord- 
ship had  been  panting  ever  since  his 
rupture  with  ministers.  He  had  gain- 
ed secret  intelligence  that  they  were 
straining   every   nerve    to    carry   the 
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question  to  be  discussed,  by  such  g 
respectable  majority  as  should  silence 
opposition.  He  knew  it  was  one, 
which  Mr.  Altringham  meant  de- 
cidedly to  oppose,  and  no  occasion 
could  be  more  favorable  for  a  display 
cf  bis  promising  abilities.  Tt  became, 
therefore,  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him  to  marshal  well  his 
forces  in  concert  with  those  of  his 
ally,  the  Duke  of  Castle-ossory,  and  . 
to  spare  no  pains  to  give  it  the 
strongest  appearance  of  Mr.  Altring- 
ham*s  having  taken  his  seat  under 
the  banners  of  their  formidable  op- 
position. 

Mrs.  Mattaplan  was  lately  gone  to 
pass  a  ferw  wrecks  with  her  friends  at 
Box  ley,  from  whom  she  received  a 
very  cordial  invitation,  at  the  period 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keenham,  accompanied 
by  Cecil,  was  on  the  eve  of  taking 
his  annual  excursion  to  Whiffle-dowa 
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Hall.  The  lady,  therefore,  who  plead- 
ed the  most  nervous  timidity  in  tra- 
velling, was  offered,  out  of  regard  to 
Lady  Ismena,  a  seat  in  their  carriage, 
of  which  she  joyfully  availed  herself, 
and  attended  by  her  two  knights  er- 
rant, took  her  departure  from  the 
priory  the  very  day  before  the  poli- 
tical intelligence  arrived,  which  carried 
his  lordship  from  thence  also. 

Lady  Lsmena  obtained  her  father's 
consent  to  pass  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence at  the  jointure-house,  where  he 
left  her  the  next  morning,  and  pur- 
sued his  way  "  on  the  course*'  of 
Mr.  Altrin^ham. 
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CHAP.  XL 


No  situation  could  have  so  thoroughly 
harmonized,  with  the  present  temper 
of  mind.  Lady  Ismena  was  indulging, 
than  the  mansion  of  her  early  in- 
structress—no converse  could  have 
proved  so  congenial  as  her's. 

Lady  Fifczosborne  loved  to  dwt^ll  on 
the  hopes  and  expectations  she  had 
formed  of  Mortimer;  her  guest  was 
never  weary  of  listening  to  them,  and 
in  imagination,  associating  herself  in 
his  future  destiny. 

Yet  Lady  Fitzosborne  had  never 
dropped  any  hint  which  could  convey 
the  idea  that  her  wishes  pointed  to 
such  a  union.  Still,  there  was  a  spe- 
cies of  mateBiial  affection,  mingled  with 
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the  respect  and  confidence  with  which 
she  tre.ited  her,  that  convinced  Ladj 
Ismena  it  was  an  event  which  would 
meet  her  entire  approbation. 

In  this  instance  she  did  not  deceive 
herself.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
that  venerable  friend  had  formerly  held 
her  character,  was  greatly  increased 
since  their  renewed  intercourse,  for 
Lady  Ismena  had  returned  to  her, 
after  an  exposure  for  years,  to  all  the 
seductions  of  dissipation,  homage  and 
flattery,  unchanged  in  heart  and  prin- 
ciples-—embellished  in  person— im- 
proved in  mind-— and  in  deportment 
at  once  so  dis^nified,  easy  and  en- 
gaging, that  those  must  have  been  in- 
sensible indeed  who  could  resist  her 
desire  to  please. 

Even  the  little  harmless  fopperies  of 
fashion,  by  the  assumption  of  which 
she  at  t  me.  gracefully  sported  and 
trifled  with   those  of  the  other  s^x, 
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who  were  indifferent  to  her,  by  the  in- 
finite variety  it  gave  to  her  manner, 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  admiration 
she  excited  in  nearly  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

It  naturally  followed,  therefore,  that 
the  secret  w^ish  of  seeing  her  become 
a  member  of  her  own  house,  which 
had  formerly  sprung  up  in  the  bosom 
of  Lady  Fitzosborne,  (from  the  belief 
that  Mortimer  and  herself  were  emi- 
nently qualified  to  constitute  the  hap- 
piness of  each  other)  should  have 
^gain  revived  with  more  than  its  ori- 
ginal earnestness;  yet  her  Iad3^ship5 
by  abstaining  from  all  interference,  re- 
solved to  leave  the  event  to  the  na- 
tural course  of  things.  Circumstances, 
the  most  unforeseen,  she  could  not  but 
observe,  seemed  paving  the  way  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desired  object, 
which  had,  during  the  estrangement  of 
the  families,  appeared  little  likely  ever 
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to  he  attained  ;  and  Lord  Daventry's 
intention  of  in  future  residing  princi- 
pally in  their  neighbourhood,  joined 
to  the  partiality  he  openly  evinced  to- 
wards Mortimer,  promised  to  concur 
in  effecting  that  union,  to  which  she 
doubted  not  but  the  inclinations  of 
both  immediately  pointed. 

Lady  Ismena  had  been  somewhat 
more  than  a  week  at  the  jointure- 
house,  and  the  ladies  were  one  after- 
noon expressing  their  surprise  to  each 
other,  that  they  had  not  yet  heard 
from  their  friends  in  town,  when  a 
letter  from  Lord  Daventry  was  put 
into  his  daughter's  hands,  and  two 
were,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  to 
her  hostess. 

They  were  opened  and  read,  with 
an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the  im- 
patience with  which  they  had  been 
expected. 

The  first  examined,  by  Lady  Fitz- 
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Osborne,  was  from  Mortimer ;  it  was 
short,  merely  informing  her  that  the 
writer  was  well— -had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  house— and  had  not  passed  a  silent 
vote  on  the  qiiestlon  in  debate.  He 
made  no  other  remark  on  the  occasion, 
than  that  he  had  found  the  effort  of 
addressing  that  assembly,  for  the  first 
time,  not  quite  so  formidable  as  he  had 
apprehended. 

The  second  was  from  Major-Ge- 
neral  Bardsleigh,  and  supplied  those 
particulars  which  he,  who  formed  its 
principal  subject,  had  himself  passed 
over  in  silence. 

The  General  congratulated  her  la- 
dyship in  the  most  flattering  terms  on 
the  extraordinary  talents  which  Mr, 
Altringham  had  already  displayed— 
talents,  whose  powers  he  asserted  had 
outrun  the  high  expectation  he  had 
entertained  from  them.  Many  years 
as  he  had  sat  in   the  house,  he  ob- 
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served,  he  had  never  seen  a  stronger 
effect  produced  by  any  speech  than 
that  of  Mortimer,  whose  engaging, 
yet  manly  diffidence  with  which  he 
began  his  address,  by  imperceptible 
degrees  gave  way  to  a  strain  of  noble 
enthusiasm,  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, which  irresistibly  influenced 
the  fcv^iings  and  opinions  of  his  hearers. 
Nor  had  his  elocution  been  more  ad- 
mired for  its  persuasive  energy,  than 
for  the  noble  candour  which  charac- 
terized it.  The  General  concluded 
his  remarks,  by  affirming,  that  the 
promiucnt  features  of  Mr.  Altring- 
ham's  address  to  the  house,  proved  it 
to  have  flowed  from  one  of  superior 
intellect— of  elevated  views— and  a 
richly  cultivated  and  independant 
mind. 

Lady  Fitzosborne,  after  attentively 
perusing  this  gratifying  epistle,  turn- 
ing with  a  glow  of  pleasure  towards 
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her  companion,  in  the  intention  of 
calling  for  her  participation  in  the 
pride  Major-General  Bardsleigh's  com- 
munication had  awakened  in  herself; 
but  was  checked  from  speaking,  by 
observing,  how  entirely  engrossed  by 
Lord  Daventry's  letter  his  daughter 
appeared. 

One  of  Lady  Ismena*s  distinguish- 
ing beauties  was,  that  every  move- 
ment of  her  soul  became  instantly 
painted  on  her  countenance— her  opi- 
nions—her  wishes— her  hopes  were 
all  visible  there  before  her  tongue 
could  give  them  utterance. 

The  eye  of  Lady  Fitzosborne  now 
rested  on  that  noble  countenance,  in 
contemplation  of  the  emotions  which 
animated  it ;  they  were  emotions  which 
betrayed  a  sympathy  with  her  own 
exulting  feelings  ;  for  that  Mortimer 
was  the  theme,  on  which  she  was  with 
so   much  enthusiasm   dwelling,    she 
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could  scarcely  doubt.  Had  she  done 
so,  that  doubt  would  soon  have  been 
removed  by  a  sight  of  Lord  Daven- 
try's  letter.  That  nobleman,  full  of 
exultation  at  the  formidable  number 
which  had  divided  with  his  party, 
spoke  (on  the  authority  of  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  lower  house)  in 
terms  of  still  greater  panegyric  of  Mr. 
Aitringham's  promising  talents  than 
General  Bardsleigh  had  done  ;  adding", 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
the  high  esteem  and  consideration  in 
which  he  had  before  held  him,  had 
l>een  greatly  augmented  by  his  recent 
display  of  abilities  not  less  rare  at  his 
age,  than  they  were  honorable  to  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  were  fortu>» 
naiely  connected  with  him. 

So   great  indeed   had   been  the  tri- 
umph  of  the  recently  coalesced    no- 
bleman, that  they  felt  persuaded  their 
opponents  would  find   it  difficult  to 
o  2 
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contend  against  their  continued  hos^ 
tilitics,  unless  tliey  contrived  to  gain 
over  some  important  accession  of 
strength.  The  exultation  of  each,  ne- 
vertheless, received  perpetual  checks 
from  his  total  want  of  confidence  in 
the  political  honor  of  the  other;  since 
it  is  not  a  truer  aphorism  that  gold 
cannot  be  extracted  from  baser  metal, 
than  that  friendship  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted from  politics. 

From  the  state  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion to  which  Lord  Daventry  now 
found  himself  reduced,  he  became 
convinced  he  could  only  free  himself, 
by  securing  to  his  own  immediate 
party,  a  decided  preponderance  over 
that  of  the  Duke,  which  should  in- 
duce their  opponents  rather  to  court 
his  alliance  than  that  of  his  rival. 

One  way  at  length  occurred  to  his 
lordship,  which  struck  him  as  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  policy, 
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His  Grace  had,  for  some  time,  as- 
sumed to  himself,  in  their  private  in- 
terviews, considerable  consequence 
from  the  influence  he  asserted  his  near 
relationship  to  Mr.  Altringham  gave 
him  over  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
and  he  was  now  decidedly  looked  up 
to  by  all  sides  as  a  young  man  of  in- 
finite promise. 

What  if  his  lordship  could  attach 
him  to  his  individual  interest  by  a 
tie  which  must  henceforth  point  their 
views  to  the  same  object  ?  What  if  he 
conferred  on  him  the  hand  of  Lady 
Ismena  Daventry  ? 

This  was  a  point  which  required 
much  consideration  before  coming  to 
any  irrevocable  decision. 

His  daughter  might  certainly  aspir« 
to  an  alliance  with  a  family  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  would  that  contribute 
to  his  own  personal  consequence  ?  By 
no  mean*. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Altringham,  when  exerted  in  his 
cause,  could  not  fail  of  restoring  him 
to  all  the  importance  he  had  once  en- 
joyed with  administration— an  import- 
ance which  he  became  daily  more 
convinced  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  existence. 

His  lordship,  in  the  minute  investi- 
gation he  gave  this  subject,  did  not 
overlook  the  chances  in  favor  of  the 
shining  abilities  of  the^^oung  member 
for  Blankshire,  leading  him  to  the 
highestoffices—themost  distinguished 
honors  ;  nor  was  he  forgetful  of  his 
anger  towards  Major  Daventry,  in 
whom  his  quarrel  with  his  late  asso- 
ciates had  originated. 

By  bestowing  his  daughter  on  the 
late  rival  of  his  nephew,  he  was  per- 
suaded he  should  stiiig  that  degenerate 
youth  to  the  quick,  and  bring  him  to 
a  full  sense  of  his  folly  and  ingrati- 
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tude.  Had  his  lordship  wanted  any 
other  motive  than  political  ones,  finally 
to  determine  him  on  this  union,  the 
anticipation  of  Major  Daventry's  mor- 
tification, would,  in  his  present  indig- 
nation towards  him,  have  turned  a 
doubtful  balance. 

With  such  views  and  resolutions  did 
his  lordship,  on  the  rising  of  parliament, 
return  to  the  priory;  and  Mortimer,  a 
few  days  after,  little  suspecting  his 
secret  designs,  joined  his  family  at  the 
castle,  accompanied  by  Orlando  and 
the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil. 

Those  young  men  had,  on  reaching 
snap-dragon  lodge,  found  the  Duchess 
still  in  a  state  of  great  danger;  her  disor- 
der had,  however,  not  long  after,  taken 
so  favorable  a  turn, that  the  Duke,  now 
quite  at  his  ease  respecting  the  coveted 
legacy,  hesitated  not  to  setoff  for  town 
wi th  a  view  to  co-operate  with  the  mea- 
sures of  Lord  Daventry. 
o  4 
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In  the  meanwhile,  his  son  could  not 
resist  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  that  he  would  not  leave  her 
till  she  was  sufficiently  restored  to  re- 
sume her  accustomed  amusements. 

The  painful  sacrifice  the  Marquis 
persuaded  himself  he  was  making  to 
filial  affection,  in  so  long  absenting 
himself  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lady  Ismena,  received  every  possible 
alleviation  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
mother,  and  the  united  efforts  of  his 
sisters,  the  ladies  Apoloniaand  Xerena 
Elmeron,  joined  to  those  of  Orlando, 
who,  without  difficulty,  was  prevailed 
on  by  him  to  continue  at  the  lodge  till 
his  cousin  was  enabled  to  quit  it  with 
him  for  Altrinoham  castle. 

The  Duches's  recovery  had  been  so 
slow,  that  they  did  not  reach  town, 
on  their  return  into  Blankshire,  till 
Mortimer  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  it 
for  the  same    place ;    they  therefore 
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took  their  departure  from  the  metro- 
pel  is  together. 

Lord  Daventry's  first  employment, 
on  his  return  to  the  priory,  had  been 
the  forming  such  preliminary  arrange- 
ments  as  he  thought  requisite,  pre- 
vious to  making  the  overture  he  medi- 
tated for  brino;inor  about  a  union  bs- 
tween  his  only  daughter,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Altringham. 

Little  were  the  parties,  most  con- 
cerned, conscious  of  what  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  lordship's  time 
and  thoughts!— little  was  Lady  Ts- 
mena  aware  that  tlie  moment  now 
rapidly  approached  which  promised  to 
unite  or  separate  them  for  life. 

The  affection  with  which  she  was 
at  times  persuaded  she  had  inspired 
Mortimer,  had  never  been  rendered  so 
manifest  to  her  as  in  some  unguarded 
instances  since  his  return  ;  particularly 
on  their  first  meeting ;  yet  he  evi- 
o  6 
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deiitly  struggled  more  resolutely  than 
before  to  conceal  it  from  its  object. 

The  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  on  the 
contrary,  as  diligently  sought  oppor- 
tunities to  display  his  d^evotion  to  her 
ladyship,  as  Mr.  Altringham  shunned 
them,  who,  without  making  one  effort 
to  interfere  with  the  views  that  young 
nobleman  candidly  avowed  to  himself, 
of  endeavoring  to  win  her,  became  a 
prey  to  the  most  tormenting  jealousy. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  parties 
when  they  received  renewed  invita- 
tions to  a  fancy  ball,  which  General 
Bardsleigh  had  been  on  the  point  of 
giving  at  the  time  the  s^entlemen  were 
so. suddenly  called  to  town,  but  which 
had  on  that  account  been  postponed 
to  the  present  period.  As  it  was  ori- 
ginally projected  in  honor  of  Lady 
Ismena's  arrival  in  the  GeneraFs 
neighbourhood,  he  now  fixed  on  her 
birth-day  for  its  celebration,  that  the 
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compliment  intended  her  ladyship 
mio:ht  not  be  less  marked. 

As  this  was  a  circumstance  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  expected 
guests,  they  generally  became  emuloug 
of  displaying  in  the  costliness  of  their 
habiliments  the  homage  they  thought 
due  to  youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  riches, 
united  in  the  person  of  Lord  Daven- 
try's  daughter.  But  that  daughter  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  distinc- 
tion, to  feel  either  particular  pride  oc 
pleasure  in  the  homage  of  persons  who 
were  indifferent  to  her.  One  indivi- 
dual alone,  in  that  numerous  assem- 
bly, possessed  the  power  of  gratifying 
by  his  attentions  her  secret  wishes. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
night,  which  enacted  that  every  one, 
except  her  ladyship,  was  expected  to 
adopt  the  costume  and  manners  of 
some  particular  character,  though  no 
masks  were  to  be  worn.  Mr.Altring- 
o  6 
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ham  appeared  in  that  of  a  Castilian 
nobleman  ;  and  his  first  salutation  of 
Lady  Ismena  led  her  to  imagine  he 
had  purposely  chosen  it,  as  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  preserving, 
without  remark,  the  haughty,  grave 
taciturnity,  which  is  said  particularly 
to  distinguish  those  of  Castile. 

Lady  Ismena  had  been  conducted 
by  the  master  of  the  mansion  to  the 
place  of  honor,  where  she  received 
and  returned  the  compliments  that 
were  on  all  sides  paid  her,  by  groups 
whose  varied  and  fancifully  rich 
dresses  formed  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  perfect  simplicity  with 
which  she  was  herself  habited. 

It  appeared  as  if  her  ladyship  had, 
on  that  evening,  whimsically  resolved 
on  being  as  totally  unlike  her  former 
self  in  other  respects,  as  her  costume 
differed  from  those  around  her ;  since 
instead  of  continuing  to  allow  of  the 
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accustomed  assiduities  of  the  train  of 
followers  who  ever  hovered  near  her 
in  public,  (and  seemed  emulous  which 
of  them  could  give  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  devoted  admiration)  she, 
on  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  the 
dancing  had  begun,  charged  each  with 
some  frivolous  commission  which 
sent  him  to  a  distance  from  her. 

Implicit  obedience  was  one  of  the 
first  lessons  taught  those  who  had  the 
honor  of  enrolling  themselves  in  her 
ladyship's  train  ;  and  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  she  could  divest  herself  of 
such  as  importuned  her,  without 
giving  them  offence,  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Mortimer,  apparently  wrapped 
up  in  the  self-importance  of  his  as- 
sumed character,  had  at  some  distance 
been  an  admiring  spectator  of  this 
"whimsical  scene,  till  imperceptibly 
catching  the  assumed  gaiety  of   hex 
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ladyship,  he  had  no  sooner  seen  het 
dismiss,  in  General  Bardsleigh,  her 
last  follower,  than,  unable  longer  to 
resist  the  spell  against  which  he  had 
been  struggling,  he  approached  her 
with  profound  reverence,  and  humor- 
ously inquired  if  she  had  not  reserved 
one  commission  for  the  oldest  of  her 
servants. 

"  No,  proud  Spaniard,^'  (returned 
her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  as 
with  lofty  orace  she  waved  him  from 
her.)— '^'Nol  I  accept  no  services 
but  from  the  willing  wearers  of  my 
chains.  The  heart  too  proud  to  stoop 
to  woman's  sway,  merits  not  to  win  a 
woman's  favor.'' 

••'  Lady,"  said  Mortimer,  with  much 
emotion,  "believe  you  there  exists  a 
heart  which  can  resist  the  power  of 
your  attractions  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  (replied  Lady  Tsmena, 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  same  care- 
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lessness  of  manner  with  which  she  had 
begun  to  speak)  "believe  me,  Spaniard, 
there  are  hearts  too  cautious,  or  too 
proud  for  happiness  !*' 

The  Castilian  placed  himself  beside 
her,  and  sighed  profoundly,   but  made 
no  reply.     A  silence  of  some  minutes 
followed,  during  which  he  seemed  en- 
deavoring to  subdue  some  strong  agi- 
tation which  shook  him.     At  length, 
he  began  to  utter  some  disjointed  sen- 
tences, to  comprehend  which,  his  com- 
panion was  straining  her  every  sense, 
when  the  signal  was  given  which  an- 
nounced,  that  a  display  of  fireworks, 
intended  to  form  one  of  the  principle 
amusements  of  the  evening,  was  about 
to  be  exhibited. 

Lord  Daventry  soon  after  joined  his 
daughter,  accompanied  by  Lady  Fitz- 
osborne  and  Sir  Godfrey,  to  attend 
whom  to  the  scene  of  action,  Lady  Is-' 
mena  immediately  arose. 
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*'  Mr.  Altringham,"  said  his  lord- 
ship "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mitting these  ladies  to  your  care  ;  you 
will,  I  am  confident,  guard  them  well. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Godfrey  and 
myself,  who  dislike  going  into  the 
open  air  at  so  late  an  hour,  are  about 
to  adjust  some  matters  which  are  at 
present  in  debate  between  us.^' 

Mortimer  instantly  gave  an  arm  to 
each  lady,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
gardens,  at  the  gate  of  which  they  were 
joined  by  General  Bardsleigli,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  inform  them  that 
the  entertainment  only  waited  their 
arrival  to  begin. 

It  was  during  the  exhibition  that  an 
accident  happened,  from  the  careless* 
nessofsomeof  the  attendants,  which 
might  have  proved  very  serious  to  Lady 
Ismena,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
•and  exertions  of  Mr.  Altringhani. 

Some  combustible  matter  on  fire, 
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which,  from  mismanagement,  fell  near 
her,  caught  her  light  drapery,  and 
threatened  to  involve  her  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  He,  however,  so 
happily  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  flame,  that  her  ladyship  escaped 
any  personal  injury.  A  tremendous 
explosion,  which  had  not  long  before 
taken  place,  in  the  shock  it  occasioned 
the  spectators,  had  separated  them 
from  the  General  and  Lady  Fitzos- 
borne,  who  were  consequently  igno- 
rant of  what  had  occurred  till  after 
their  return  to  the  house. 

Lady  Ismena  could  scarcely  regret 
the  momentary  fright  she  had  expe- 
rienced, as  she  perceived  the  peril  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  had 
roused  Mortimer  to  a  passionate 
display  of  all  that  interest  which  he  in 
general  so  studiously  sought  to  conceal. 

He  would  not  hear  of  her  longer 
•ontinuing;  in  a  situation  where  he  wa« 
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persuaded  she  was  not  safe  from  a  simi- 
lar accident,  but  conduc^^d  her  half 
reluctant  steps  back  to  the  mansion. 

Triumph  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Ismeiia  ;  as  taking  the  seat  to 
which  he  had  led  her,  near  one  of  the 
glass  doors  which  opened  on  a  veranda, 
she  said  in  a  tone  of  affected  gravity, 
while  archly  surveying  his  Spanish 
dress,  ''  Let  me  advise  your  I^lxcel- 
lency  when  next  you  undertake  to 
support  the  character  of  an  Hidalgo, 
not  to  suffer  trifles  to  disturb  your 
equanimity.  Late  the  time  was,  Cas- 
tilian,  that  you  were  grave,  haughty, 
taciturn,  and  though  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  seemed  wrapt  in  contempla- 
tion—your politeness  was  cold,  and 
appeared  free  from  affectation.  That 
man  (would  an  intelligent  physiogno- 
mist, like  myself,  have  said)  has  genius, 
strength  of  mind,  profound  and  solid 
judgment— -he  thinks  much— if  ever 
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he  be  cheerful,  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  deliberation— he  is  one  who  gives 
not  his  friendship  until  he  has  long 
studied  the  man  on  whom  he  would 
confer  it ;  but,  for  his  heart,  if  heart  he 
have,  it  is  so  encased  in  ice,  that  lady's 
eye  of  brightest  beams  has  not  the 
power  to  warm  it/" 

While  her  ladyship,  w^ith  all  her 
playful  graces,  thus  addressed  her  com- 
panion, he  gazed  on  her  with  pas- 
sionate admiration,  at  length  catching 
the  beautiful  hand,  which,  in  the 
animation  of  speaking,  she  had  lifted, 
he  pressed  it  eagerly  to  his  lips,  as  he 
excl-aimed  in  broken  utterance,  '^  Ex- 
quisite enchantress— irresistible  Lady 
Ismena— sweet  companion  of  my 
youthful  days— first  oSject  of  my  boy- 
ish love— sole  possessor  of  my  matured 
afTection.'* 

"  Traitor,'"  exclaimed  a  voice  that 
issued  from  a  female  figure,  which  at 
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that  moment  gliding  through  the  door- 
w-av,  leadinc;  from  the  veranda,  stood 
fixed  before  the  agitated  pair. 

The  unwelcome  intruder  was  clad 
in  the  habit  of  a  Spanish  Gitana. 
The  sleeves  of  her  robe  were  attached 
together  by  a  long  blue  sash,  which 
reached  the  grou nd ,  and  her  hai r  w as  fas- 
tened in  a  knot  by  a  bunch  of  scarlet 
ribbons.  Large  drops  hung  suspended 
from  her  ears,  and  on  her  breast  she  wore 
a  necklace  composed  of  reliques  and 
hallowed  medals.  Her  features  were 
concealed  by  a  short  veil  of  black  muslin. 

"  Can  perjury  be  thus  daring  ?'*  de- 
manded she  of  Mortimer,  who,  drop- 
ping the  hand  of  Lady  Ismena,  re- 
mained silent  from  astonishment  or 
confusion.  "  Sleeps  conscience  V 
pursued  she  vehemently  ;  ''  or  can  it 
be  awakened  by  the  nameof  Acidalia?'^ 

The  greatly  shocked  daughter  of 
Lord    Daventr}'  involuntarily  shrink- 
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ing  from  the  speaker,  turned  her  in- 
quiring eyes  on  the  countenance  of 
Mortimer ;  it  was  covererl  with  the 
paleness  of  death,  and  convulsed  by 


strong  emotion. 


The  pang  this  sight  inflicted,  was 
felt  with  double  poignancy  by  Lady 
Ismena,  fi-om  the  transient  view  cf 
happiness,  which  had  a  few  momtrnts 
before  opened  on  her.  A  faint  sick- 
ness assailed  her— her  sight  becaixe 
dizzy,  and  fearful  of  exposing  the 
weakness  she  could  not  conquer,  she 
exerted  the  little  remaining  strength 
the  possessed  to  reach  the  veranda, 
where  the  cool  breeze  of  evening  re- 
Tived  her  to  a  keener  sense  of  what 
she  had  lately  witnessed. 

The  arcade  was  on  each  side  termi- 
nated by  a  marquee ;  to  one  of  these 
she  repaired,  and  gave  a  loose  to  the 
crowd  of  recollections  which  pressed 
upon  her  meniory. 
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There  were  certain  intonations  in 
the  voice  of  the  Giiana  which,  as  they 
stiil  rang  on  the  ear  of  Lady  Ismena, 
excited  the  strongest  suspicion  of  its 
being  that  of  Miss  Eversham.  The 
rehques  also  with  which  her  neck 
was  adorned,  as  far  as  she  was  capable 
of  judging  in  the  agitated  state  of  her 
mind,  were  the  same,  or  greatly  re- 
sembled those,  the  sight  of  which  had 
so  much  moved  Mortimer  at  Altring- 
ham  castle. 

Lady  Ismena  had  since  seen,  and 
of  late  thought,  so  little  of  Miss  Ever- 
sham,  that  the  events  of  that  day  had 
nearly  faded  from  her  memory ;  but 
now  they  suddenly  revived  with  im- 
pressive minuteness,  bringing  in  their 
train  suggestions  at  which  he  shud- 
dered. 

vShe  recalled  the  malicious  glance 
which  that  vindictive  girl  had  cast  on 
Mortimer,  when  she  affirmed  that  he 
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greatly  resembled  a  marr'ted  man, 
whom  siie  had  known,  uordiii  the  sig- 
nifirdnt  voice  and  ninuner,  with  which 
she  hrid  interrogated  him  on  the  n  tme 
of  Acidalia,  escape  her  memory.  These 
circumstances  now  appeared  to  favor 
the  belief  that  Miss  Eve.sham  had 
acted  the  part  of  the  Gitana— yet 
who  was  Acid  ilia— -could  she  be  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Altringham  ? 

Lady  Ismena,  unable  to  support  the 
affirmative  reply  which  the  memory  of 
a  thousand  singularities  in  Mortimer's 
conduct  towards  her  seemed  to  jus- 
tify, now  hastily  arose  and  walked  to- 
wards the  saloon  she  had  lately  quit- 
ted, but  stopped  before  she  reached 
the  entrance,  struck  with  the  dread  of 
encountering  either  of  the  parties 
whom  she  had  left  there,  in  the  present 
disordered  state  of  her  thoughts. 

Trembling  and  scarcely  able  to  sup- 
port herself,    she  leaned   against   the 
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treliswovkof  the  veranda,  from  whence 
she  perceived  the  company  crowding 
back  to  the  mansion. 

The  voice  of  gaiety,  and  the  laugh 
of  pleasure  met  her  ear,  "  jarring  in 
discord  insupportable/'  with  the  ago- 
nizing feelings  which  had  assailed  her ; 
for  now  a  rapid  review  of  the  whole 
tenor  of  Mortimer's  conduct  towards 
her,  from  the  first  evening  Ihey  had 
met,  to  the  present  moment,  confirmed 
her  in  the  fears  that  he  had  rashly  con- 
tracted some  irrevocable  engagement, 
during  the  period  of  their  unfortunate 
estrangemement.  How  olten  had  he, 
with  a  degree  of  self-condemnation 
which  La(!y  Ismenaat  the  time  thought 
the  occasion  could  scarcely  justify^ 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  not 
sought  her  ladyship,  while  so  near  the 
residence  of  Lord  Daveiitry,  on  the 
Coi.tinent  !  how  often,  after  she  had 
as6Juri.d  him  of  her  entire  forgiveness 
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of  that  want  of  confidence,,  which 
circumstances  in  her  opinion  ren- 
dered so  justifiable,  had  he  gloomily 
repeated  that  he  aever  could  forgive 
himself! 

Yet,  whatever  the  fatal  tie  by  which 
he  had  bound  himself,  in  spite  of  the 
rigid  restraints  which  honor  had  im- 
posed on  him,  it  was  too  evident  that 
he  passionately  loved  her !  Yet,  would 
he  have  dared  to  avow  that  love,  had 
"ly  invincible  obstacle  barred  their 
future  union? 

The  bright  gMam  ,of  iipp^  ,\vhiGh 
broke  on  her  Ladyship,,  ^as  tb>s  sugges* 
tion  rose  to  her  niind,  had  not  begui^ 
to  fade,  when  the  voice  of  Lady  Fitz- 
;borne  distinguished,  anxiously  en- 
quiring for  her,  induced  her  to  re- 
enter the  saloon. 

"She  cast  a  searching  look  around  it, 
in  the  fear  of  again  encountering  the 
sight  of  the  Gtlana,   but  neither  shcj 
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nor  the  object  of  her  reproaches  were 
there. 

A  party  of  her  friends  immediately 
crowded  about  Lady  Ismena,  to  in- 
quire into  the  particulars  of  her  late 
accident.  The  visible  marks  of  the 
danger  she  had  escaped,  which  her 
dress  exhibited,  prevented  all  inquiry 
respecting  the  remarkable  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  counte- 
nance and  manners,  as  it  was  natu- 
rally attributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
terror  she  must  have  experienced.  Of 
this  circumstance,  her  ladyship  availed 
lierself  to  excuse  her  early  return 
home,  and  charging  Lady  Fitzosborne 
with  a  message  to  her  father,  whom 
no  one  had  seen  since  their  going 
into  the  gardens,  she  hastened  to  her 
carriage. 
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CHAP,  XIL 


Lady  Ismena  declining  the  assist- 
ance of  Lucy,  hurried  instantlj  to  her 
room  on  her  arrival  at  the  priory, 
where  she  had  not  been  more  than  an 
hoilr,  when  a  message  from  Lord  Da- 
ventry,  requesting  to  see  her  in  the 
library,  if  she  had  not  yet  retired  to 
bed,  roused  her  from  the  tormenting 
recollections  in  which  she  had  been 
engas^ed,  and  carried  her  into  his  lord- 
ship's presence. 

Pre-occupied  as  were  the  thoughts 
of  Lady  Ismena,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible the  extraordinary  perturbation, 
which  marked  the  demeanour  of  his 
lordship,  could  long  escape  her  notice. 
His  lofty  person  was  elevated  above 
p  2 
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its  iisucil  erectness,  and  indignation 
lowered  on  his  flushed  coiintenanre, 
as  for  some  minutes  after  Va-r  Lilyship 
had  taken  her  seat,  and  av.aited  his 
commands,  he  trod  in  silence  the 
apartment. 

"  I  fear  something  h^s  occurred  to 
disturb  your  lordship,'*  said  Lady  Is- 
mena,  at  length,  who  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  violeDt  gestures  he  froin 
time  to  time  exhibited.  '*  My  dear 
Sir,  I  hope  no  serious  vexation  has 
happened  to  you  ?^* 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  child," 
exclaimed  his  lordship,  turning  sud- 
denly towards  his  daughter,  as  if  he 
then  for  the  first  time  became  con- 
scious she  was  in  the  room—"  come 
apd  absolve  your  frither  of  the  offence 
he  has  committed  against  you  }" 

As  one  drop  added  to  th^  full  vessel 
wiil  cause  it  to  overflow,  so  this  unex- 
pected trial,   heaped  on  the  full  mea- 
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sure  her  ladyship  had  experienced  in 
the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  sub- 
dued the  appearance  of  fortitude  she 
had  tiU  then  preserved. 

*'  Weep  not,  my  love,'*  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  losing  his  late  anger  in 
the  paternal  tenderness  awakened  by 
a.  sight  so  unusual---"  weep  not, 
Ismena  ;  but  listen  to  the  exculpation 
of  your  father,  for  having  resorted  to  a 
measure  which  he  now  perceives 
ought  never  to  have  been  adopted 
without  your  previous  sanction/^ 

Lord  Daventry  then,  though  with- 
out explaining  to  his  daughter  the  po- 
litical motives  which  had  actuated 
him,  informed  her  that  he  ha/l  been  for 
some  time  desirous  of  effecting:  a  union 
between  Mr.  Altringhamand  herself— 
a  union  which  her  partiality  to  that 
gentlemin's  family  had  persuaded  him 
would  not  be  inimical  to  her  wishes. 
Circumstances,  he  declared  irrelevant 
p  $ 
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to  the  point  before  them,  had  induced 
him,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  he 
had  chalked  out  to  enter  on  the  nego- 
ciation  that  evening  with  Sir  Godfrey, 
who  had  received  his  overtures  in  a 
manner  which  left  him  no  room  to 
doubt  the  eager  concurrence  of  his 
son.  Under  the  sanction  of  such  an 
assurance,  he  had  unhesitatingly  sum- 
moned Mr.  Altringham  to  their  con- 
ference, and  repeated  to  him  the  pro- 
posals he  had  previously  laid  before 
the  baronet. 

The  calmness  with  which  Lord 
Daventry  had  thus  far  addressed  his 
astonished  daughter,  at  this  point  of 
his  narrative  suddenly  gave  way  to  all 
the  vehemence  of  indignation  he  had 
on  her  first  entrance  displayed.  Start- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  muttered  some 
unintelligible  accusations  against  the 
Duke  of  Castle-ossory,  then  abruptly 
checking  the  rapid  steps  with  which 
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he  had  for  some  time  measured  the 
apartment,  he  stopped  opposite  the 
speechless  Lady  Ismena,  and  taking 
her  passive  hand,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
stifled  passion,  while  leading  her  to 
the  library  door,  ''  The  hour  is  late, 
my  love,  you  need  not  stay  to  hear— 
you  were— rejected/' 

His  lordship,  whose  voice  had  sunk 
nearly  to  a  w^hisper  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  word,  kissed  the  burning  cheek 
of  his  daughter,  then  opening  the  door, 
he  repeated,  "  Go,  go,  my  love,  to 
l)ed,  that  you  may  be  ready  by  to- 
morrow's dawn  to  set  out  with  your 
father  for  the  north/' 

The  extreme  agitation  of  Lord  Da- 
ventry,  at  Mr.  Altringham's  having 
declined  the  honor  of  his  alliance,  can 
scarcely  ^^cite  surprise,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  was  an  event  cal- 
culated to  wound  him  in  the  tenderest 
points:  his  own  importance— -his 
p  4, 
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aiTectioii  for  his  daughter;  and  as  i^ 
de'eated  those  political  views  he  had 
fcritied  as  a  means  of  revenging  him- 
self on  the  Duke  of  Castle-ossory, 
uho  he  had  l,earnt  through  one  of  hi& 
trusty  spies  On  that  nobleman's  move- 
ments, v/as  ROW  actually  negociating 
with  ministers  for  his  separately 
coming  into  ofTice. 

It  was  but  a  fev7  minutes  before  set- 
ting, out  for  Major-General  Bards- 
ieigh's,  that  the  conSrmation  of  this 
ruinour  reached  him;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  had  (irged  his 
lordship  to  the  abrupt  proposals  he 
had  that  evening  made  to  Sir  Godfrey, 

Fiiled  as  was  the  head  of  Lord  Da- 
ventry  with  suspicion  and  rage  against 
the  Duke  of  Pastle-ossory.,  it  instantly 
conceived  the  idea  that  the*  astonish- 
ing and  unexpected  conduct  of  Mr. 
Altringham  originated  in  his  having" 
leagued  with   his   Grace  to  thwart  his 
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views;  for  when  the  mind  is  filled 
with  cne  ove.vvhelming  vexation,  it 
often  imagines  circiiiTinances  wholly 
uiKJonnected  with  its  uneasiness  in- 
strumental to  the  cause. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Lord  Daven- 
try's  now  construing  the  long  visit  of 
the  Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  at  the 
castle,  and  Mortimer  having  that 
morning  received,  by  a  special  nies- 
sen.2,er,  a  packet  from  town,  where  the 
Duke  at  present  was  residing,  into  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
suspicion.  With  this  conviction  had 
Lord  Daventry  returned  home,  re- 
solved on  the  following  morning  to  set 
out  for  his  northern  estate,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter. 

Did  that  daughter  feel  less  poig- 
nantlv  the  humiliation  to  which  her 
father's  overtures  had  exposed  her? 
Oh  no  !  -—  pride  —  delicacy  —  every 
better  feeling  which  ennobles  woman, 
p  5 
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was  severely  wounded  in  the  bosom 
of  Lady  Ismena ;  yet  the  glow  of 
wounded  sensibility  which  at  first 
burnt  on  her  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  in- 
dignation which  sparkled  in  her  eye, 
faded  before  the  persuasion  that  some 
insurmountable  barrier  to  their  union 
had  imposed  on  Mortimer  the  neces- 
sity for  a  conduct  which  his  heart  dis- 
avowed. Her  father  had  acted  most 
incautiously  in  thus  rashly  exposing 
her  to  so  cruel  a  mortification.  Yet 
the  motive  he  had  avowed— his  wish- 
ing to  unite  her  to  a  family  to  whom 
her  attachment  had  been  so  strongly 
manifested,  called  forth  gratidude 
rather  than  displeasure,  however  un- 
fortunate the  issue  of  his  exertions  ! 

Every  characteristic  which  distin- 
guished Lady  Ismena  was  noble!  — 
her  countenance— her  form— her  ges- 
tures—her  sentiments-~her  language ! 
Could  the  mind,  of  which  they  were 
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but  the  reflection,  be  otherwise  than 
noble  ?  An  opportunity  offered  on 
the  following  day  for  her  to  give  a 
proof  of  how  far  her  native  dignity 
placed  her  above  the  petty  triumphs 
of  her  sex. 

Before  their  departure  from  the 
priory,  Lord  Daventry  was  summoned 
to  a  most  unexpected  visitor  in  the 
Marquis  of  Cinquefoil,  vvho  having  on 
the  preceding  night  heard  his  lord- 
ship say  to  one  of  his  servants,  whilst 
stepping  into  his  carriage,  that  he 
meant  to  quit  the  priory  early  the 
next  morning,  came  to  the  resolution 
of  seeing  him  before  he  set  out,  and 
entreating  his  interest  with  Lady  Is- 
mena  in  favor  of  his  suit. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise 
with  which  Lord  Daventry  listened 
to  these  proposals  ;  for  so  entirely  had 
he  been  of  late  engrossed  by  his  own 
speculations,  that  he  had  never  re- 
p6 
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marked  the  partiality  which  every  one 
else  discovered  in  that  young  noble- 
man's manneis  towards  his  daughter. 

The  Marquis,  after  making  his  lord- 
ship the  confidant  of  the  state  of  his 
heart,  frankly  avowed,  that  without 
the  friendly  exertions  he  might  make 
to  dispose  Lady  Ismena  to  his  accept- 
ance, he  feared  his  case  was  hopeless. 

Lord  Daventry  inquired,  in  a  voice 
of  stifled  emotion,  if  the  Duke  of 
Castle-ossory  had  given  his  sanction 
to  the  proposition  he  had  just  heard  ? 

To  which  the  Marquis  replied,  with 
his  native  candour,  that  he  had  never 
asked  it ;  since  finding  himself, 
through  the  munificence  of  a  deceased 
uncle,  entirely  independent  of  his 
Grace,  he  had  not  considered  it  a  point 
which  any  way  concerned  him.  Lady 
Ismena,  he  remarked,  was  in  herself  a 
prize,  who  must  reflect  honor  on  any 
family  with  which  she  might  form  an 
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alliance.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
but  his  choice  must  be  approved  by 
his  father;  though  should  his  Grace 
be  so  blind  to  her  ladyship's  merits, 
and  indifferent  to  his  son's  happiness 
as  to  wish  to  interrupt  it,  that  cir- 
cumstance could  make  no  other  dif- 
ference in  his  conduct  than  by  urging 
him  to  greater  expedition  in  putting 
the  affair  beyond  the  power  of  his  in- 
terference. 

Lord  Daventry,  veiling  beneath  the 
mask  of  formal  courtesy  the  exulta- 
tion which  this  avowal  afforded,  as 
offering  the  means  of  ample  revenge  on 
the  Duke,  coldly  observed,  that  he 
was  greatly  flattered  by  the  Marquis's 
approbation  of  his  daughter,  but  "  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  line 
of  conriuct  delicacy  prescribed  to  him 
in  this  aff  lir,  required  mature  deliber- 
ation. For  this  reason,  he  begged 
leave  to  decline,  at  present,  delivering: 
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any  opinion  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  his  lordship,  as  sanctioning  his 
acting  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Duke." 

To  the  passionate  expostulations  of 
the  Marquis  on  the  'unreasonableness 
of  imagining  that  his  father  should 
have  any  right  to  control  his  actions, 
his  lordship  replied,  that  he  could 
at  present  make  no  further  concession 
than  by  pledging  himself  to  take  the 
question  before  them  into  immediate 
consideration  ;  and  after  deciding  on  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  to  him- 
self, as  involving  in  its  consequences 
the  happiness  of  a  beloved  and  only 
child,  transmitting  to  the  Marquis  the 
result  of  his  deliberation. 

Unaccustomed  to  opposition,  the 
Marquis  could  scarcely  curb  the  na- 
tural impatience  of  his  temper  at  the 
excuses  his  lordship  offered  for  hold- 
ing him  in  suspense ;  and   the  politic 
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Lord  Daventry  soon  discovered,  from 
his  unguarded  petulance,  that  his 
seemino:  opposition  but  irritated  him 
into  the  resolution  of  departing  in- 
stantly in  quest  of  his  father,  and 
extorting  from  him  his  immediate  con- 
sent to  his  addressing  Lady  Ismena, 
or  openly  setting  him  and  his  autho- 
rity at  defiance. 

With  something  like  this  declaration 
he  took  an  abrupt  leave,  and  Lord  Da- 
ventry, who  found  every  thing  was 
ready  for  his  journey,  stepped  into  the 
carriage  his  daughter  had  already  as- 
cended, where,  each  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  reflections  which  filled  their 
minds,  they  performed  the  first  stage 
without  interrupting  the  silence  which 
ensued. 

Lord  Dav^  iitry,  after  maturely 
weighing  every  circumstance  of  the 
case,  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  an  union  between  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Cinqiiefoil  and  his  daughter 
was,  after  what  had  happened,  the 
most  desirable  event  which  could 
occur;  since  it  would  probably  put  a 
stop  to  those  complicated  machina- 
tions which  (he  had  persuaded  him- 
self) .were  forming  against  his  future 
political  career;  and  while  this  mar- 
riage could  scarcely  fail  to  mortify 
Mr.  Alti'ingham,  it  must  discounte- 
nance any  report  of  his  having  rejected 
Lady  Ismena  Daventry,  which  the 
vanity  of  himself  or  his  family  might 
induce  them  to  propagate. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  which 
might  be  ur;ued  against  her  carrying 
into  the  family  of  an  enemy  so  large 
an  inheritance,  he  could  easily  do  it 
away  by  confining  its  enjoyment  to  her 
separate  u^e  during:  her  lire,  and  after- 
wards alienati  iv:  i  t  from  the  title  for  ever, 
by  settling  it  on  heryoungest  child,  who 
should  assume  the  name  of  Daventry. 
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His  lordship  h»d  no  sooner  arranged 
these  diffiotilties  to  his   own  satisfac- 
tion, than  (after  addressing  to  Lady  Is- 
niena  what  he  considered  a  very  proper 
introductory  exordium)  he  acquainted 
her  with  the  Marquis's  proposals,  and 
congratulated  her  on   the  opportunity 
it   otTered   her  of  at  once   triumphing 
over  Mr.  Altringham,  and   in   the  end 
raising   heiself   to    the    distinguished 
rank  of  Duchess  of  Castle-ossory !  An 
opportunity,  he  added,- which  any  in- 
vidual  of  her  sex  would,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  regard  as  most  for- 
tunately critical ;  and  as  such,  joyfully 
avail  herself  of  it,  were    the  alliance 
even  divested    of  the  brilliant  advan- 
tages it  actually  possessed,  and  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  means  of  revenge. 
**    Revenge!     my    dear  Sir,**    said 
*^ady    Jsmena,    calmly;    "on    whom 
ishou Id    1   exercise  revenge,,  by    bes- 
towing my  hand  on  t-  nobkraan,  t« 
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whom  I  cannot  grant  the  afiection 
which  should  accompany  it,  but  on  my- 
self and  him  ?  surely  his  lordship  de- 
serves a  less  ungenerous  return  for  the 
partiality  with  which  he  honors  me  ! 
foreign  to  my  nature  are  all  such  consi- 
derations as  those  by  which  your  lord- 
ship thinks  my  sex  are  often  swayed. 
If  ever  I  marry,  "pursued  her  ladyship, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  occasioned 
by  the  calmness  with  which  she  had 
begun  to  s[)eak,  having  given  place  to 
irrepressible  agitation  ;  "  if  ever  I  com- 
mit my  fate  into  the  hands  of  another, 
by  uniting  it  with  his  respect— esteem 
—confidence  in  his  virtues— not  ven- 
geance to  another,  shall  form  the  corner 
stones  on  which  I  will  raise  my  altar  to 
wedded  love." 

This  scene,  during  which  all  the 
dignity  of  Lady  Ismenn's  soul  was 
displayed  to  her  half  abashed  parent, 
terminated  as  scenes  usually  did   De- 
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tvveen  them  :  her  ladyship  obtained 
the  points  for  which  she  contended. 
In  the  present  instance,  they  were 
those  of  her  being  allowed  the  liberty 
of  writing  an  immediate  rejection  of 
the  Marquis  of  CinquefoiTs  propo- 
sals, (a  task  which  she  executed  at 
the  next  stage  ;)  the  other,  a  solemn 
promise  from  her  father,  that  he  would 
never  again,  by  referring  to  what  h.id 
passed  between  Mr?  Altringham  and 
himself  on  the  preceding  evening, 
seek  to  keep  alive  in  their  memory, 
events,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
their  mutual  tranquillity  to  forget. 
The  only  stipulation  made  by  Lord 
Daventry,  was,  that  after  spending  a 
short  time  at  the  estate  towards  which 
they  were  travelling,  they  should  pass 
over  to  the  continent  for  awhile,  and 
visit  some  of  those  with  whom  they 
had  formed  acquaintance  during  their 
three  years  residence  abroad. 
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This  was  of  al!  others  the  excui^ion 
Ladylsmena,  i'j  the  preselit  temper  of 
her  m  i  n  d ,  was  m  o^  t  <  I  es  i  rous  of  t>  k  i  n  g 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  therefore, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  next,  was 
passed  in  settling  the  plan  of  their 
intended  route,  and  in  anticipating 
the  changes  they  should  iiird  to  iiave 
taken  place  since  their  retiini  to 
Enghmd. 

The  father  and  daughter,  then  little 
suspected  that  an  event  hung  over 
them,  which  would  render  vain  all  the 
expectations  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged; that  all  the  schemes  they  Vv^ere 
so  ingeniously  devisu]g,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  lordship,  in  the 
progress  of  their  travels,  were  fruitless. 

Whenever  political  intrigues  were 
banished  from  the  head  of  Lord  Da- 
ventry,  (which  however  it  must  be 
confesst^d  did  not  often  happen),  his 
heart  became  sensibie  of  a  vast  aug- 
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mentation  of  tenderness  lOvvaT'ds  Lady 
Isniena.  He  was  now  advancing  with 
her  into  those -scenes,  where  she  had 
first,  by  her  filial  atTectlon  towards  him, 
roused  in  his  bosom  the  long  dormant 
sentiment  of  paternal  love  1  they  were 
actually  approaching  the  villag-e  in 
which  her  ladyship  had  found  him 
apparently  dying,  when,  with  so  much 
dutiful  eagerness,  she  had  hastened 
to  succour  and  watch  over  her  es- 
tranged parent. 

Lord  Daventry  had,  at  least  for  the 
present,  turned  his  back  on  cabals  and 
politics.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
sensibility  of  which  he  had  been  but 
rarely  susceptible,  that  he  directed  the 
attention  of  his  daughter  from  the  car- 
riage window  to  a  romantic  slope  to 
fc^e  right,  up  which  she  had,  with  af- 
fecting interest,  aided  his  feeble  foot- 
steps, during  the  early  days  of  his 
convalescence.    He  particularly  point- 
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ed  out  to  her  notice  the  bench  which 
surrounded  a  spreading  beach,  half- 
way up,  where  she  had  anxiously 
placed  him,  and  after  wiping  from  his 
dewy  brows  the  effects  of  weakness, 
ran  to  gather  wild  strawberries,  from 
the  bank  behind,  to  moisten  his 
parched  lips. 

These,  and  many  other  similar  traits 
of  affectionate  zeal,  Lord  Daventry 
remembered,  and  soothed  by  their  re- 
collection, he  resolved  on  prolonging 
the  pleasing  emotion  they  excited,  by 
.passing  the  night  at  the  inn  where 
Lady  Ismena  had  found  him,  and  oc- 
cupying the  apartment  (humble  as  it 
was)  in  which,  on  his  first  restoration 
to  consciousness,  he  had  discovered 
her  busied  in  anxiously  watching  over 
him.  The  light  girlish  figure,  and  un- 
formed, yet  interesting  manners,  na- 
tural to  her  age,  which  then  distin- 
guished  her,   were  now  changed   by 
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many  a  finishing  touch,  which  had 
perfected  the  one,  and  add^d  all  the 
fascinating  grace  which  poiish  gives 
to  the  other. 

The  sun  had  nearly  set  when  they 
alighted  from  their  carriage,  and  while 
supper  was  preparing,  his  lordf^hip  ob- 
serving that  the  evening  was  beautiful, 
invited  his  daughter  to  ascend  once 
more  with  him,  the  well  remembered 
slope.  Lady  Ismena,  who  had  not 
without  considerable  effort  supported 
the  outward  shew  of  cheerfulness  du- 
ring the  day,  silently  took  the  arm  of 
her  father,  and  they  proceeded  towards 
the  little  hill. 

While  Lord  Daventry  was  mount- 
ing it,  he  seemed  to  labor  much; 
and  as  arriving  at  the  top,  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  fell  strongly 
on  his  features ;  his  daughter  thought 
«he  discovered  there  alarming  symp- 
toms of  indisposition. 
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She  eagerly  remarked  it;  but  his 
lordsliip,  though  still  speaking  with 
difficulty,  replied,  that  it  would  soon 
pass  off;  it  was  merely  an  attack  to 
which  he  had  of  late  been  subject,  and 
which  he  was  convinced  owed  its 
origin  to  anxiety  of  rnind.  He  added, 
some  minutes  after,  (during  which 
pause  his  daughter  gazed  on  him  with 
intense  anxiety)  that  now  that  he  had 
resolved  on  exchanging  the  thankless 
toil  of  supporting  men  who  had  re- 
quited his  services  only  with  ingrati- 
tude, for  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic life,  he  doubted  not  he  should 
soon  get  the  better  of  it. 

The  terror  Lady  Ismena  had  expe- 
rienced during  their  walk,  subsided  on 
her  return  lo  the  inn,  as  she  perceived 
that  his  lordship  appeared  perfectly 
recovered.  Making  light,  of  what  h^a4 
happened,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
supper  table  in  unusually  good  spiritis 
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«— eat  heartily— and  as  if,  by  entirely 
laying  aside  his  courtly  stiffness  and 
diplomatic  language,  he  meant  to  give 
his  daughter  confidence  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  avovved  of  sinking  in  fu- 
ture into  the  private  charaeter,  he  told 
her  good  stories  of  his  youthful  adven- 
tures, and  laughed  heartily  at  the  re- 
petition of  frolics  which  could  excite 
in  her  no  more  than  a  languid  smile. 

Thus  cheerfully  passed  the  evening 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship  ;  yet,  on 
oidding  Lady  Ismena  good  night,  he 
said  to  her  with  a  solemnity,  ill  ac- 
cording with  his  late  seeming  glee, 
*•  Good  night,  my  love  ;  your  father 
•3  going  to  dream  on  the  many  years  of 
his  indifference  towards  a  child,  who, 
as  she  has  long  been  the  pride,  shall 
henceforth  be  the  sole  pleasure  of  his 
life/' 

Lady  Ismena  looked  tenderly  after 
his  lordship  as  he   turned  from  her: 
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nor  did  she  withdraw  her  attention 
till  he  was  out  of  sight ;  then  retiring 
to  rest,  she  laid  down  v/ith  the  impres- 
sion that  she  had  never  seen  him  look 
in  better  health,  notwithstanding  his 
late  attack,  than  at  the  moment  of  his 
quitting  her.  Sad  preparation  for  the 
scene  to  which  she  on  the  following 
morning  was  awakened  ! 

The  worldly  views  which  had,  for 
the  last  few  months,  so  particularly 
occupied  ail  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Da- 
ventry,  had  prevented  him  from  giving 
the  attention  necessary  to  an  alarming 
complaint,  which  had  at  that  time 
seized  him,  brought  on,  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  by  excessive  anx- 
iety of  mind.  Had  his  lordship,  in- 
stead of  keeping  himself  in.  a  continual 
state  of  irritation,  by  his  watchful  sus- 
picion of  the  Duke  of  Castle-ossory, 
retired,  on  its  first  symptoms,  to  that 
domestic  quiet  which  could  alone  stop 
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the  progress  of  his  disorder,  his  life 
might  probably  have  been  sometime 
longer  spared ;  but  carefully  concealing 
all  knowledge  of  it  from  his  daughter, 
he  had  obstinately  persevered  in  a  line 
of  conduct  which  had  rapidly  destroyed 
his  springs  of  life. 

The  nature  of  his  complaint  was  not 
such  as  to  shew  itself  in  his  looks  ;  nor 
would  any  one  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  attacks,  w^iich 
generally  followed  any  violent  agita- 
tion, have  suspected  that  all  was  not 
well  with  his  lordship.  The  shock, 
therefore,  fell  with  double  weight  on 
Lady  Ismena,  when  awakened  on  the 
morning  following  their  walk,  with 
the  intelligence  that  Lord  Daventry 
had  been  found  by  his  valet  senseless 
in  his  bed. 

Her  ladyship  was  roused  by  thi« 
alarming  information  from  an  unquiet 
slumber,  into  which  she  had  not  long 
Q    2 
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before  fallen,  after  having  passed  a 
night  of  cruel  reflections-— reflections 
which  had  ill  prepared  her  mind  to 
hear  with  fortitude  (after  every  attempt 
which  art  could  devise  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  lordship  had  been  resorted 
to)  that  the  vital  spark  was  actually 
extinguished. 

Dreadful  was  the  effect  of  this  de- 
claration on  his  daughter,  which  seem- 
ed to  arjriveas  the  climax  of  her  mis* 
fortunes. 

Refusing  to  trust  to  the  report  of 
those  about  her,  Lady  Ismena  resumed 
the  place  she  had  some  years  before 
occupied  in  the  same  apartment,  where 
her  deceased  parent  now  lay,  and  ob- 
stinately rejected  all  attempts  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  be  conducted  thence, 
frantically  alleging,  that  having  once 
before  preserV^ed  his  life,  by  watching 
over. him  while  he  slept,  on  that  very- 
spot,  no  earthly  power  should  now  re- 
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move  her  from  the  place  where  she 
might  yet  again  perform  that  pious 
office.  Then,  after  awhile  steadily  re- 
garding him,  would  she  stoop  down 
and  impress  on  his  cold  cheek  a  kiss 
of  filial  affection,  unlike  that  which 
had  once  awakened  him  to  paternal 
fondness  ;  it  was  now  the  kiss  of  des- 
pair imprinted  on  the  face  of  death. 

At  length,  exhausted  nature  sank 
beneath  the  accumulated  trials  to 
which  she  had  been  of  late  exposed, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  her  loss 
of  consciousness  to  remove  her  to  the 
habitation  of  a  lady,  whose  benevo- 
lence had  led  her  to  the  scene  of  af- 
fliction, on  hearing  the  distressing 
state  of  the  unhappy  daughter. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  contem- 
plate that  daughter  without  deep  in- 
terest ;  whether,  as  of  late,  command- 
ing by  her  superior  attractions  the 
homage    of   the  admiring   crowd,    or 
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like    the    present,    bowed    clown    and 
humbled  by  affliction. 

Perhaps  that  hour  in  which  Mrs. 
Dorvill  first  became  acquainted  with 
Lady  Ismena  Daventry,  was  to  one, 
who  had  like  herself  "  felt  sorrow'* 
best  calculated  to  create  esteem  and 
friendship^ 
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At  the  beautiful  cottage  of  the  kind 
hearted  Mrs.  Dorvill,  attended  only 
by  herself  and  the  faithful  Lu(!;y, 
did  Lady  Ismena  suffer  a  lingering 
illness,  during  which  period,  Major 
Daventry,  to  whom  advice  was  dis- 
patched by  the  domestics  of  what  had 
happened,  saw  funeral  honors  paid  to 
his  deceased  uncle. 

Amiable  as  he  was  eccentric,  that 
young  man  felt  much  regret  at  the  re- 
collection that  at  the  last  interview  he 
had  ever  had  with  his  lordship,  from 
whom  till  then  he  had  experienced 
much  kindness,  he  had  excited  what 
he  now  considered  to  have  been  a  very 
just  indignation,  and  parted  from  him 


m  anger. 
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The  Major  bad  of  late  felt  as  little 
esteem  for  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  as 
his  uncle  had  avowed  at  that  time. 
Before  actually  arriving  at  gettin^,^  a 
screw  loose,  his  passion  for  attaining 
perfection  in  driving  coaches,  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  rage  for 
huilding  them. 

This  revolutron  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  sight  of  a  vehicle,  upon 
cin  entirely  Hew  construction,  which 
the  Major,  who  knev/  something  of 
mechanics,  took  it  into  his  head  he 
could  improve. 

This  idea  soon  assumed  such  entire 
possession  of  his  brain,  that  the  re- 
quisite practice  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  undergo,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  any  eclat  at. the  next 
meeting,  in  performing  either  of  the 
celebrated  manceuvres,  became  insup- 
portably  irksome  to  him  ;  and  as  the 
only    means    of    extricating    himself 
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from  the  dilemma,  he  carae  to  the 
basty  resolution  of  withdrawing  him- 
self immediately  from  the  club. 

The  planning  and  performing  with 
Major  Daventry  somewhat  resembled 
thunder  and  lightning  when  very  near; 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  say  which 
came  first.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  giving  in  his  resignation,  disposing 
of  his  yellow  machine^  and  well-bitted 
team  of  cattle  at  half  price,  and  con- 
verting his  stables  and  coach-house 
into  work  shops,  seemed  almost  the 
effect  of  magic. 

The  news  of  his  uncle's  decease 
had  found  him  surrounded  by  work- 
men, who  were  busily  employed  in 
executing  sundry  models  of  carriages 
according  to  his  direction,  while  he 
was  eni^aged  in  watching  the  progress 
of  their  labors,  and  trying  the  effect 
of  his  several  experiments. 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  was 
Q  5 
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giving  himself  up  to  this  new  employ- 
ment, did  not  however  prevent  his  in- 
stantly setting  out  for  the  north,  in  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  his  cousin, 
who  was  too  ill  to  see  him  till  some 
days  after  the  interment. 

It  had  been  found  on  an  inspection  of 
his  lordship^s  will  (which  it  appeared 
from  its  date  had  been  executed  the 
mornins:  they  quitted  thepriory)  that  he 
had  left  Lady  Ismena  sole  and  uncon- 
ditional heiress  to  his  large  possessions, 
naiiii ng  no  other  persons  in  his  testa- 
ment; but  recommending  to  her  discre- 
tion, the  making  such  provisions  as  she 
should  think  proper  for  those  who  would 
in  future  look  to  her  for  protection. 

Her  ladyship  was,  however,  in  no 
state  of  mind,  when  this  information 
reached  her,  to  feel  any  other  sensa- 
tion at  her  father's  unlimited  confi- 
dence and  generosity,  than  a  new  ac- 
cession of  sorrow  at  his  loss.     But  by 
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degrees,  the  violent  ebullitions  of  pas- 
sionate grief  subsided,  and  though 
still  weak  and  half  heart-broken,  she 
forced  herself  to  talk  with  Major  Da- 
ventry  on  the  subject  of  his  ajffairs, 
with  a  view  of  releaving  him  from  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  was  getting, 
from  the  extravagant  caprices  he  had 
been  indulging. 

The  first  gleam  of  pleasure  which 
broke  through  the  gloom,  in  which 
her  ladyship  was  plunged,  arose  from 
her  ability  to  evince  her  gratitude  for 
his  late  feeling  attentions,  by  not  only 
extricating  him  from  his  immediate 
embarrassments,  but  disencumbering 
his  paternal  property  from  the  bur- 
thens with  which  he  had  loaded  it;  so 
that  the  happy  Major  returned  to 
town,  placed  in  a  far  better  situation 
than  he  had  enjoyed,  even  before  be- 
ginning his  volatile  career. 

To  Mrs.  Mattaplan,    ber   ladyship 
Q  6 
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soon  after  sent  the  settlement  of  a 
liberal  annuity,  which  insured  to  her 
for  life  a  handsome  independance. 
The  execution  of  these  generous  acts, 
and  the  bestowing  largesses  on  all  the 
domestics  and  dependants  of  her  fa- 
mily, tended  to  soothe  the  distressed 
mind  of  Lady  Ismena,  who  had  pre- 
vailed on  her  late  hostess  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  seat,  whither  she  was 
bound  when  the  sudden  loss  of  her 
father  arrested  her  course. 

The  mild  and  unobtrusive  manners 
of  Mrs.  Dorviil  were  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  present  temper  of  Lady  Ismena's 
mind. 

But  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  shocks,  beneath  which  her  spirit 
had  so  completely  bent,  she  knew  not 
in  the  whole  world  a  being  for  whom 
she  would  at  the  present  moment  have 
exchanged  her  society,  cut  off,  as  she 
found  herself,  by  a  circumstance  the 
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most  cruel,  from  induls^inci:  in  that  of 
Ladv  Fitzosborne  Alirin<2:ham. 

Mrs.  Dorvill  had  bt^en  strongly  pre- 
possv  s  ed  in  'av  r  of  Lr^fW  Ismena  at 
first  sight,  but  the  cousti-int  opportu- 
nity she  enjoyed  for  three  months, 
since  the  decease  of  Lord  Daventry, 
of  discavering  how  many  rare  endow- 
ments distinguished  her,  by.  degrees 
wrought  that  pre-possession  into  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration. 

She  had  herself,  though  still  young, 
experienced  severe  afHict'on  in  being 
deprived,  during  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  of  an  amiable  husband,  and 
losing  in  him  her  sole  support.  Since 
that  period,  the  bounty  of  a  friend  had 
furnished  her  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  small  but  beautiful 
retreat,  iii  which  Mr.  Dorvill  had 
placed  her  not  long  before  his  death, 
a  spot  to  which  many  circumstances, 
strongly  attached  her. 
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Events,  which  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  Lady  Ismena 
about  this  time,  rendered  her  return 
thither,  for  a  few  days,  indispensable, 
and  her  ladyship  voluntarily  offered  to 
accompany  her  to  a  habitation,  under 
whose  roof  she  had  been  sheltered  in 
sickness  and  in  sorrovVj  with  such 
kind  hospitality » 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


There  was  a  spot,  near  an  arched 
window,  in  the  favorite  sitting  room 
of  Mrs.  Dorvill,  to  which  Lady  Is- 
mena  seemed,  during  this  visit,  to  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  partiality. 
Often  when  she  believed  her  hostess 
to  be  engaged,  she  would  station  her- 
self there  for  hours,  seemingly  occu- 
pied in  listening  to  the  rustling  leaves 
of  a  poplar  which  grew  near  it,  and  in 
watching  the  gentle  undulation  of  its 
branches,  yet— - 

She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all. 
Far  other  hct^nes  her  thoughts  recall ; 
But  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That  (but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motioQ  slight  of  eye  and  head,. 
And  of  her  bosom  warranted. 
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That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks) 
You  might  have  thought  a  to  m  of  wax., 
Wrought  to  the  very  'ife  whs  there  ; 
So  still  she  was-^so  pale — so  fair  1 

Who  could  have  recognized  in  this 
beautiful  statue,  the  once  animated, 
fantastic  Lady  Ismena  Daventry  ?  Who 
could  have  believed  ihey  were  con- 
templating, in  that  pensive  counte- 
nance, the  uncontrolled  possessor  of 
a  princely  fortune  ?  a  lady,  who,  but 
by  returning  to  the  world  of  vanity, 
froiTi  which  she  had  retired,  would 
be  received  with  universal  welcome--- 
would  command  universal  homage  ! 
no— not  universal  ! 

There  was  one  inhabitant  of  that 
world  to  whom  she  had  been  offered, 
by  whom,  (no  matter  from  what  cause) 
she  had  been  rejected.  Should  she 
expose  the  blush  of  wounded  pride 
and  sensibility,  to  the  insulting  gaze 
of  standers-by,  whenever  she  encoun- 
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tered  him  ?  Sliould  she  risk,  betraying 
to  himself,  the  emotion  which  she 
feared  his  sight  would  even  now 
create  r     Never ! 

"  What  would  I  not  give  to  see 
those  lovely  features  (were  it  but  for 
once)  relax  into  a  smile  ?*'  thought 
Mrs.  Dorvill,  when  she  had  one  after- 
noon entered  the  room  unperceivedby 
Lady  Ismena,  who  was  standing  oppo- 
site her  favorite  poplar,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  its  trembling  leaves,  while  her 
expressive  countenance  exhibited  at 
the  moment  the  wandering  of  her  per- 
turbed thoughts.  "  What  would  I 
not  do  to  restore  that  noble  mind  to 
peace  and  happiness  }'* 

*'  Dear  Lady  Ismena,"  said  she, 
soon  after,  ''  will  you  pardon  me  if, 
unasked,!  presume  to  offer  my  advice?*' 

''  Certainly,"  replied  her  startled 
ladyship,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
so  near  me,"  added  she,  endeavoring^ 
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to  recover  from  the  nervous  tremor 
into  which  surprise  had  thrown  her. 
*'  I  thought  you  had  left  the  room- 
but-— pray  give  me  your  advice— I 
shall  receive  it  most  gratefully."     ' 

*'  Let  me  candidly  tell  you,  then/' 
replied  Mrs.  Dorvill,  "  that  the  life  of 
solitude  you  now  lead,  is  ill  suited  to 
your  disposition— to  your  former  ha- 
bits. Your  health  and  spirits  evidently 
suffer  by  it.  Let  me  entreat  that  you 
will  return  to  the  gay  circle  you  have 
quitted,  if  it  be  but  for  a  short  time. 
The  change  of  scene  will  dissipate  the 
languor  which  now  hangs  on  you  ; 
you  will  there  lose  the  too  keen  remem- 
brance of  events,  which  your  present 
inactivity  is  calculated  to  preserve." 

"  I  believe  }ou  are  right/*  replied 
her  ladyship,  sighing  deeply.  "•  There 
is  a  change  which  I  think  would  do 
me  good  ;  ^  et,  I  shall  want  resolution 
to  undertake  it  alone,  now  that  I  have 
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lost  the  parent  who  would  have  accom- 
panied me."  (L?idy  Ismena  paused  to 
recover  command  of  voice,  then  added) 
"  Dear  Madam,  if  you  would  be  the 
companion  of  my  travels,  I  would 
pursue  the  tour  we  were  about  to  take. 
The  wish  has  more  than  once  occurred 
to  me  since  1  have  been  here." 

"  I  can  deny  you  nothing  by  w^hich 
I  can  afford  you  benefit  or  service," 
replied  Mrs.  Dorvill,  warmly.  *'  But 
why  quit  a  country  in  which  you  have 
so  much  to  make  you  happy  ?  Why- 
expose  to  all  the  dangers  and  f\itigues 
of  voyages  a  life  which  you  possess  so 
much  to  render  valuable  ?" 

"Assure  yourself,  my  dear  Madam," 
returned  Lady  Ismena,  "  that  your 
imagination  conjures  up  dangers  which 
will  disappear  on  facing  them ;  and 
there  is  in  foreign  manners,  as  well  as 
foreign  scenery,  sufficient  to  repay  the 
curious  observer  for  the  little  incon- 
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veniences    which  attend    his  seeking 
them/' 

"  The  adventures  related  in  some  of 
my  late  husband's  letters, from  Spain," 
remarked  Mrs.  Dorvill,  "  led  me  to 
susf)ect  that  to  be  the  country  of  ro- 
mance :  did  your  ladyship  find  it  so  ?'' 

"  First  enable  me  to  judge  what  you 
call  romance  ?''  answered  Lady  Isinen;^, 
unconsciously  taking  up  a  skain  ofsilk, 
and  knotting  it  into  a  useless  state. 

*'  The  adventure  to  which  I  allude,** 
said  her  companion,  not  observing  her 
ladyship's  listless  employment,  "  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Dorvill  and  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  city  of  Valencia. 
They  were  just  alx)ut  to  enter,  for  the 
first  time,  its  s;uburbs  early  one  fine 
morning,  on  horseback,  when  they 
found  their  course  impeded  by  a  berlin 
and  six,  in  which  was  placed  a  ladj 
neither  young  nor  fair,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  nearly  the  s?)me  description. 


As  my  frienils  were  perfect  stranoers, 
they  felt  somevvhiit  surprised  at  being 
questioned  by  them  if  they  were  not 
come  from  Madrid?  Yet,  with  so 
much  courtesy  was  this  asked,  that 
they  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
they  were  just  arrived  from  thence. 
This  answer  was  followed  b}^  a  very 
earnest  invitation  to  ascend  the  car- 
riage, with  which,  to  be  brief,  they 
finally  complied,  though  wholly  unable 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  whom  their 
companions  were,  or  whither  they 
were  driving-  them.  At  ienoth,  the 
vehicle  stopped  before  an  elegant  iiran- 
sion,  into  which  the  curiosity  excited 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious 
conduct,  induced  Mr,  Dorvili  and 
his  companion  to  enter.  They  were 
led  by  their  conductors  through  several 
noble  apartments,  and  at  length  shewn 
into  those  which  they  were  informed 
were  particularly  allotted  for  their  use. 
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Within,  all  was  at  once  splendid  and 
voluptuous;  without,  the  scene  was 
not  less  seducing.  In  short,  my 
friends  believed  they  were  actually  in 
the  land  of  enchantment.  But  I  fear 
I  am  tiring  your  ladyship  with  what 
will  perhaps  appear  to  you,  who  have 
lived  so  much  abroad,  a  mere  every 
day  occurrence  '/' 

''  Quite  the  contrary,''  replied  Lady 
Isriiena,  "  I  assure  you  it  is  such  a 
one  as  I  never  myself  encountered; 
and  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  the 
end  of  it,  pray,  therefore,  proceed." 

"  According  to  romances,*'  pursued 
Mrs.  Dorvill,  "all  such  enchanted 
palaces  must,  you  know,  be  inhabited 
by  an  enchantress;-  and  to  such  a 
being  were  the  travellers  soon  after  in- 
troduced in  the  person  of  a  young 
Spanish  lady,  just  past  the  dawn  of 
beauty.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
delicacv    of    her   form   and  features, 
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while  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  seemed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  a  sort  and  tender 
melancholy,  which  at  first  si^ht  ap- 
peared diffused  over  her,  and  gave  to 
her  ensemble  a  charm  singularly  at- 
tractive. The  simple  habit  she  wore 
was  nicely  adapted  to  her  figure,  and 
gently  pressing  her  slender  wrist,  ex- 
hibited beneath  a  little  hand  of  exqui- 
site proportions,  and  formed  a  striking, 
but  alluring  contrast,  to  the  magnifi- 
cence by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
The  first  impression  received  by  my 
friends  of  this  young  Spaniard,  was 
that  she  exhibited  an  exquisite  perso- 
nification of  modesty,  and  as  such,  to 
be  admired  with  distant  reverence;  but 
when  the  diffidence  she  manifested,  for 
some  time  after  their  entrance,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  confidence  which 
improved  acquaintance  inspires,  even 
in  the  most  timid,  when,  lifting  her 
large  dark  eyes,    full   of    expression. 
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which  had  till  then  been  down-cast, 
she  accompanied  the  attention  with 
which  she  listened  to  their  discourse 
by  occasional  smiles  of  approbation.-— 
Insensibility  itself  might  have  fallen 
at  her  feet !  and  thus  ends  my  ro- 
mance/' 

"  Say  rather,"  observed  Lady  Is- 
mena,  in  a  tone  of  greater  cheerfulness 
than  Mrs.  Dorvill  had  ever  before  heard 
from  her,  "  that  like  ?n  experienced 
historian  of  miraculous  adventures, 
after  having  fully  excited  the  cariosity 
of  your  auditor,  you  suddenly  break 
off  your  narrative  by  way  of  enhancing 
what  remains  to  be  told  ?'' 

"  No,  truly,''  replied  Mrs.  Dorvill. 
■*'  I  have  nothing  more  romantic  or 
incredible  to  relate,  except  that  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Dorvill,  as  well  as  him- 
self, just  at  that  time,  bore  about  him 
a  ''  charmed  hrart,'*  rendered  invulne- 
rable to  such  attacks,  from  certain  in- 
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cantations,  which  had  been  pronounced 
over  it  by  an  enchantress  of  his  own 
country.'- 

"  If  that  charm  was  not  in  the  end 
broken,'*  observed  Lady  Ismena,  sup- 
pressing a  sigh,  "  I  shall  think  this 
the  most  miraculous  part  of  your  ro- 
mance !" 

"  We  will  not  anticipate,"  said  the 
lady,  assuming,  in  place  of  the  playful 
irony  with  which  she  had  before 
spoken,  a  tone  of  solemnity,  *'  the 
adventure  I  tiave  just  related  was  in 
no  other  way  connected  with  the 
young  Spanish  lady,  than  as  it  threw 
her  in  the  way  of  my  husband's  friend  ; 
•uid  the  apparent  mystery  of  his  being 
conducted  with  Mr.  .Dorvill  to  the 
mansion  (in  which  she  then  resided, 
merely  as  an  accidental  visitor)  origi- 
nated in  this  simple  fact— 

"  Their  merchant  at  Madrid,  anxious 
to  ensure  the  travellers  an  agreeable 
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reception  at  Valencia,  had  anticipated 
the  introductory  letters  with  which  he 
had  furnished  them  to  two  houses  in 
that  city,  by  apprising  his  connexions, 
before  their  setting  out,  of  the  day  on 
which  they  might  expect  them. 

"  Each  party  at  Valencia,  so  in- 
structed, became  desirous  of  securing 
as  his  guests,  gentlemen  so  strongly 
recommended  to  them,  and  resolved 
on  putting  stratagem  in  practice  to 
effect  this  object. 

"  In  pursuance  of  their  plans,  each, 
unsuspected  by  his  rival,  took  his 
station  with  a  view  to  way-lay  the 
travellers,  and  convey  them  to  his  own 
mansion. 

**  Mr.  Malli  ngford,  who,  with  his  lady, 
was  waiting  in  their  berlin,  (as  1  have 
already  informed  you)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  suburbs,  succeeded,  his  rival 
having  fixed  himself,  at  the  other  ex«- 
tremity,  near  the  city. 
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*•  The  developement  of  this  seeming- 
mystery  soon  after  took  place.  It  was 
brought  about  hy  the  disappointed 
Mr.  Desbrooke's  "calling  at  once  to 
compliment  the  travellers,  and  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Mallingford  on  his  su- 
perior good  fortune,  in  having  obtained 
the  honor  of  entertaining  them.'* 

Mrs.  Dorvill  here  paused  in  much 
agitation;  at  length  she  said,  in  a 
broken  voice:—''  It  was  in  quitting 
this  city,  which  he  had  entered  in  a 
manner  so  agreeable,  that  an  accideftt 
befel  my  husband  which  cost  him  his 
life;  an  event  which,  from  that  period, 
threw  me  on  the  bounty  of  his  excel- 
lent friend.  I  will  not  distress  you 
by  relating  the  particulars  of  a  misfor- 
tune which  I  can  never  cease  to  de- 
plore. He  was  carried  back  to  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Mallingford— he  sur- 
vived but  a  few  hours* -," 

*  A  true  incideat. 
It  2 
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Here,  rising  hastily,  Mrs.  Dorvill 
walked  into  the  garden,  where  she 
passed  some  time  in  subduing  the 
grief  which  her  relation  had  revived. 
When  she  returned,  it  was  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  calm  resig- 
nation; and  soon  after  entering  the 
room,  in  a  firm  voice,  she  resumed  the 
thread  of  her  narrative. 

*'  The  last  letter  I  ever  received 
from  Mr.  Dorvill,  hinted  to  me  that 
the  evident  partiality  the  Spanish  lady 
exhibited  towards  his  fi^iend,  had  so 
much  alarmed  him,  that  he  was  re- 
solved on  quitting  Valencia  much 
sooner  than  he  had  originally  intended. 

**  The  retiring  manners  and  modest 
deportment  which  had  first  so  greatly 
interested  him  for  her,  were  now  suc- 
ceeded by  a  display  of  all  the  seductive 
alluVements  for  which  the  females  of 
her  nation  are  celebrated.  He  added, 
that  although  his  companion  had  not 
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as  yet  become  the  dupe  of  her  co- 
quetry, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  snatch 
him  from  the  danger  which  must  me^ 
nace  him  while  he  continued  within 
the  reach  of  her  subtle  wiles. 

"  The  unhappy  event  to  which  I 
have  referred,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dorvill, 
*'  threw  him  once  more  within  th« 
dangerous  magic  of  her  w^itcheries; 
wl)ile  yet  his  heart  was  subdued  by 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  companion, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  ti« 
of  friendship. 

"  Thus  laid  open  to  all  her  wiles, 
need  I  say,  that  the  Spanish  lady  tri^^ 
umphed  .^— that  he  became  her  willing 
slave  .>  Such  was  the  fact.  Yet,  even 
during  the  period  of  his  infatuation, 
he  forgot  not  the  distant  widow  of 
his  friend.  Every  consolation  he  could 
otfer,  was  liberally  bestowed— every 
comfort  she  has  since  enjoyed,  she  owes 
to  him— all  generous  and  noble  as  he  is. 
r3 
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*VThe  guilty  intercourse  was  at 
length  suspected  by  the  lady's  guar- 
dian, and  by  his  interference  they  were 
separated. 

"  From  that  period,  my  friend,  shak- 
ing off  the  disgraceful  indolence  in 
which  he  had  been  awhile  immersed, 
has  by  his  subsequent  conduct  proved, 
that  the  mind,  when  early  trained  in 
virtues  school-— 

— — -  thougli  sway*d  awhile  by  passion. 

Is  like  the  steely  vigour  of  the  bow, 
Stili  holds  its  liQlive  rectitude,  and  bends 
But  to  recoil  more  foicefuL 

^'  But  I  trespass  on  your  ladyship's 
patience,  who  perchance  feels  little 
interest  in  the  further  history  of  the 
Spanish  lady,  still  less  in  what  I  have 
more  to  relate  of  my  friend/' 

*'  T  do  not  think  I  shall  easily  par- 
don you,"  said  Lady  Ismena,  "  for 
supposing,  even  though  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  so  little  curiosity  as  not  to 
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be  desirous  of  hearing  the  catastrophe 
of  your  tale,  that  I  am  capable  of 
feeling  indifference  for  the  fate  of  any 
friend  of  your's^  particularly  one  who 
has  by  his  exertions  rendered  less 
bitter  your  early  cup  of  sorrow.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Mrs.  Dorvill,  that  for 
that  act,  I  think  he  has  atoned  for  his 
temporary  error." 

"  As  a  proof  that  in  what  I  have 
asserted  on  this  head,  I  have  not 
spoken  from  undaepartiality,"  replied 
Mrs.  Dorvill,  "  I  will  some  day  intro- 
duce you  to  our  correspondence,  which 
was  on  his  part  regularly  kept  up 
during  his  absence  from  this  c»vantry. 
For  the  present,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  narrate  what  I  have  farther  to 
add,  merely  premising,  that  the  inter- 
val between  his  recovered  rectitude, 
and  his  recal  to  England,  was  passed 
in  pursuits  equally  beneficial  to  his 
hta.L   and    unders  aading.       On    his 
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journey  to  the  port,  at  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  einbark  for  his  native 
land,  the  resolution  of  my  friend  was 
put  to  a  severe,  but  salutary  trial.  He 
encountered  most  unexpectedly,  and 
in  a  situation  calculated  to  rouse  all 
his  latent  sensibility,  the  beautiful 
Spanish  lady,  who  flew  to  him  with 
all  the  passionate  ardour  peculiar  to 
her  character— told  him  the  strict  con* 
finement  by  which  she  had  been  alone 
withheld  from  him ;  yet,  that  ever 
since  she  had  attained  the  age  at  which 
her  guardlan^s  power  ceased,  being 
mistress  of  herself  and  fortune,  she  had 
performed  a  weary  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  one  whom  she  had  mourned  unre- 
mittingly since  the  sad  moment  of 
their  separation.  Yet  while  she  spoke 
of  grief  and  penances,  my  friend  ob» 
served,  that  the  glow  oi  happiness  and 
the  love  of  pleasure  pervaded  her 
whole  form,  evincing  that  they  had  for 
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some  time,  at  least,  been  no  strangers 
to  her  breast.  These  observations 
powerfully  aided  the  previous  resolu- 
tion my  friend  had  taken,  never  again 
to  debase  himself  by  submitting  to  a 
thraldom  equally  repugnant  to  his 
principles  and  those  nobler  views  in 
which,  except  during  the  short  dream 
of  his  infatuation,  he  had  unceasingly 
indulged.  His  declining  to  renevr 
their  intercourse  was  softened  by 
every  precaution  which  delicacy  could 
suggest  ;  still  it  was  positive.  The 
lady  became  outrageous,  and  my  friond 
took  of  her,  as  he  hoped,  a  last  fare- 
well. The  beautiful  Spaniard,  after 
for  awhile  giving  herself  up  to  alternate 
fits  of  passionate  grief,  and  the  desire- 
of  revenge,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
pursuing  him  into  the  very  bosom  of 
his  family.  She,  however,  stopped 
shdrt  of  this  last  frantic  act,  and  alight- 
ing at  an  hotel  in  his  neighbourhood, 
R  6 
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wrote  to  bim  a  letter  which  expressed 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  irritated  feel- 
ings. Its  import  answered  the  pur- 
pose she  intended-— it  carried  him  to 
her  hotel,  where  the  result  of  a  long 
and  painful  contest  was  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  parties,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  lady 
should  set  off  immediately  for  the  me- 
tropolis, whither  my  friend  soon  after 
was  to  follow.  His  resolution,  how- 
ever, gathered  strength  as  the  Spanish 
lady  sank  lower  in  his  esteem ;  for  by 
her  late  ungovernable  conduct,  she  had 
for  ever  dissolved  the  last  remnant  of 
the  charm  her  powers  of  fascination 
once  created.  My  friend  faithfully 
performed  his  engagement  of  meeting 
her  in  town,  but  their  interview  led 
only  to  a  renewal  of  the  same  frantic 
scei.es  on  her  part,  and  an  equal  in- 
flexibility on  his.  Yet,  what  I  must 
still  consider  a  false  sense  of  honor. 
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induced  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  free  agency  to  soothe  her  irritated 
mind.  He  pledged  himself  never  to 
form  another  tie  without  her  positive 
consent.  In  vindication  of  his  volun- 
tarily submitting  thus  to  trammel  him- 
self, he  has  since  painted  to  me,  with 
energetic  feeling,  what  this  lovely 
Spanish  lady  was  when  first  he  saw 
her— the  share  he  had  had  in  making 
her  what  she  has  since  become,  de- 
claring, that  if  madness  or  some  des- 
perate act  against  herself  had  been  the 
consequence  of  the  wild  jealousy  with 
which  she  was  at  first  inflamed,  he 
never  could  have  pardoned  himself  the 
share  he  should  have  had  in  that  ca- 
tastrophe. From  the  period  of  her 
receiving  this  promise,  she  by  degrees 
accustomed  herself  to  consider  him, 
with  fortitude,  as  lost  to  her  ior  ever, 
now  tliat  she  felt  assured  he  could  not 
become  another's.  At  length,  the 
r6 
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Spanish  lady  growing  weary  of  passing 
a  life  of  gloom,  in  a  way  so  little  con- 
genial with  her  natural  love  of  plea- 
sure, suddenly  resolved  on  returning 
to  the  country  she  had  quitted.  An 
indignant  letter,  she  addressed  my 
friend  on  that  occasion,  did  not  reach 
him  till  after  she  had  left  the  shores  of 
England.  Its  purport  was  to  restore 
to  him  the  promise  he  had  pledged 
her,  with  the  bitter  assurance  that  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  other  value  to 
her  than  as  the  means  of  punishing 
his  infidelity. 

"  Thus  was  my  friend  at  last  restored 
to  freedom."' 

"  And  so  terminates  your  history^ 
dear  Madam," '  said  Lady  Ismena,. 
*' which,  though  began  in  so  much  ro- 
mance, like  many  a  true  history,  ends 
in  sober  reason  ;  I  had  nearly  said 
sadness  *' 

*'  It  is   not   quite   ended,"  rephed. 
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Mrs.  Dorvill ;  "I  have  yet  a  little  epi- 
sode which,  to  me,  forms  its  most  in- 
teresting feature.  Are  you  disposed 
to  hear  it?'' 

"  By  ali  means,  pray  proceed.'* 
"  Nay,  I   must  first  go  bach^^    ob- 
served the  lady,   smiling,   "'  nearly  to 
the  beginning  of  my  tale,  to  recover  a 
clue  which  there  escaped  me.     I  said^ 
that  when  the  Spanish  lady  first  spread 
her  toils  to  entrap  my  friend,  his  heart 
owned  a   far  different  sway.     It  was 
devoted  to  a  fair  one  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  for  awhile,   her  loved  remem- 
brance preserved   him   from   the  pow- 
erful   spells     v^  hich     lawless    beauty 
wound  around  him.     On  first  awaken- 
ino'  from  the  intoxication  in  which  his 
circe  steej'ed  his  senses,  tlie  offended 
image   of  this   virtuous  lady  haimted 
him.     It  was  to  appease  its  just  indig-. 
nation  that  he  persevered  in  a  course 
of  life  which  he  knew  that  lady  would 
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approve ;  yet,  at  the  time,  he  had 
little  prospect  of  receiving  his  deserved 
reward. 

"He  knew  not  even  that  his  affection 
was  returned— he  knew  not  he  could 
obtain  her  from  her  friends.  The 
tender  admiration  with  which  my 
friend  had  parted  from  her  rose  to  en- 
thusiasm, when,  on  again  meeting,  he 
found  her  more  than  in  his  warmest 
flights  of  imagination  he  had  dared 
to  paint.  Yet  was  he  condemned, 
through  the  fatal  promise,  by  which  he 
had  bound  himself,  to  love  in  silence 
—to  see  this  charming  woman  sur- 
rounded by  admirers,  each  emulous  to 
obtain  her,  without  daring  himself  to 
contend  for  a  prize  he  valued  above  all 
price!  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  situa- 
tion more  trying  than  that  in  which 
my  friend  long  suffered :  but  he  is  of 
inflexible  honor,  and  persevered  in  the 
course  he  thought  that  honor  dictated. 
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His  situation,  at  length,  '^er»ame  more 
critical.  He  was  given  to  vin  ler^tand, 
that  none  of  those  of)Stcicles  which  he 
had  once  apprehended,  on  the  pirt  of 
the  lady's  relatives,  existed— -thit  his 
obtaining  her  hand  depended  on  him- 
self.—Yet  was  he  firm  in  preserving 
sacred  the  promise  he  had  pledged  ; 
and  by  the  consequences  of  that  noble 
instance  of  self-denial,  he  rendered 
valuekss  his  too  late  restoration  to 
freedom." 

"  How  valueless,  Madam  ?''  asked 
Lady  Ismena;  "  had  the  larly  con- 
tracted an  engagement  with  ano- 
ther?'* 

"  Conscious  of  her  exalted  preten- 
sions," replied  Mrs.  Dorvill,  "  and 
with  a  mind  characterised  by  the  no- 
blest dignity,  she  never  could  forgive 
his  (though  but  seeming)  sli2:ht  of  an 
offer  which  might  have  been  gratefully 
accepted  by   "  the  proudest  of   the 
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proud  \'*  far  less  could  she  be  brought 
to  pardon  his  former  infidelity/' 

"  Yet  you  might  have  told  this  in- 
flexible lady/'  replied  the  till  now 
deeply  attentive  listener  to  Mrs. 
Dorvill-^ 

**  Who  knows  no  fault,  knows  no  perfection. 

**  The  rectitude  that  heav'n  appoints  to  man, 

"  Leads  on  through  error  ; 

"  'Tis  hence  a  thousand  cordial  charities 

**  Derive  their  growth,  their  vigour,  and  their 

sweetness ! 
**  This  short  lapse 

**  Shall  to  his  future  life  give  cautious  treading, 
*'  Erect  and  firm  in  virtue." 

*'  Excuse  me,  madam/'  pursued 
she,  while  a  i^lovv  of  noble  enthusiasm 
tinged  her  late  pallid  cheek,  and 
sparkled  in  her  eye—"  Excuse  me,  if 
I  deny  the  attributes  with  which  you 
have  honored  this  lady.  Can  dignity 
of  mind  distinguish  her  who  knows 
not    how    to  pardon   venial  error?— 
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Error,  which  your  friend  has  so  amply 
atoned,  for  which  he  has  ah'eady  so 
severely  suffered!  But,  do  you  ima- 
gine her  inflexibility  originates  in 
wounded  vanity,  or  in  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Spanish  lady  may,  at 
some  future  period,  once  more  resume 
her  empire  over  your  friend  ?'* 

*'  After  the  trial  he  has  so  long  sus- 
tained,'* replied  Mrs.  Dorvill,  "  I  do 
not  perceive  it  possible  she  can  enter- 
tain a  rational  fear  on  the  subject  of 
Acidalia.'' 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  the  scis- 
sors, with  which  Lady  Ismena  had 
been  for  some  time  unconsciously  dis- 
severing those  knots  which  she  had 
before  been  tying,  dropped  suddenly 
from  her  trembling  hand,  and  in 
speechless  emotion  she  fixed  her  in- 
quiring -eyes  on  that  lady,  who  thus 
rapidly  continued—"  Yes,  dearest 
Lady  Ismena,  1  read  in  that  expressive 
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countenance  the  anticipation  of  what 
I  have  farther  to  explain  !  Your  heart 
has  already  whispered  you,  that  the 
generous  friend  who  has  so  long  sup-  ^ 
ported  the  widow  of  his  regretted 
tutor— who  has  loved  you  from  the 
moment  he  discovered  the  nobie  frank- 
nessofyour  nature,  in  the  ample  repara- 
tion you  made  the  little  sufferer  from 
that  thoughtless  frolic  of  your  girlhood 
which  first  brought  you  acquainted 
with  each  other— -whose  heart  con- 
tinued your^s,  even  during  the  period 
he  believed  you  never  could  be  his— 
who  has  expiated,  by  suffering  and  re- 
pentance, the  short  error  of  his  youth 
—who  languishes  for  the  forgiveness 
your  noble  generosity  disdains  to  pro- 
crastinate-—that  this  being  is; " 

"  Spare  me,  dear  Madam,''  cried 
Lady  Ismena,  concealing  with  both 
her  hands  the  complicated  emotions 
which  were  painted  on  her  features. 
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•'Leave  me-— an  hour's  solitude  I  en- 
treat—dear jMadam,  leave  me/* 

Mrs.  Dorvillc/zc^  leave  her  ladyship, 
but  it  was  to  give  place  to  the  most 
grateful,  the  most  passionate  of  lovers  1 
When  Lady  Ismena  ventured  to  look 
up,  she  beheld  the  agitated  Mortimer 
at  her  feet. 

While  she  is  discovering,  in  those 
deep  lines,  impressed  by  mental  suf- 
fering on  his  features,  a  confirmation 
of  Mrs.  Dorvili's  late  assertions,  and 
his  own  eager  declarations-— while  she 
is  by  her  noble  candour  dispersing  the 
last  cloud  which  darkened  the  horizon 
of  his  hopes,  and  suffering  her  own 
charming  countenance  to  be  once  more 
brightened  by  their  sunshine,  let  us 
remark,  that  the  letter  which  occa- 
sioned the  sudden  absence  of  mind, 
which  had  so  much  offended  Lady 
Ismena  in  Mr.  Altringham  at  the  elec- 
tion ball,   was  that  very  letter  which 
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announced  the  arrival  of  AcirlaliJi 
(whom  he  had  till  then  believed  to  be 
in  another  country)  at  an  hotel  in  the 
same  town  ;  and  that  his  departure  the 
follow  ins:  day,  when  her  ladyship  had 
engaged  to  dine  at  the  jointure-house, 
was  the  effect  of  the  solemn  promise 
he  had  given  the  irritated  Spaniard  to 
see  her  in  London  that  eveninci'. 

Chance  directed  Acidalia  to  the 
choice  of  a  lodi^jing  under  the  same 
roof  uith  Miss  EvefshaiB  and  her  re- 
lative. That  young  lady  had  been 
drawn  to  her  apartment,  the  evening 
after  her  taking  possession  of  it,  by  the 
piercing  cries  and  lamentations  to 
which  she  had  given  way,  on  discover- 
ing that  the  spell  was  entirely  dis« 
solved  which  once  had  bound  Mn 
Altringham  to  her. 

Mortimer  was  in  the  act  of  endea- 
voring to  soothe  this  violent  spirit, 
when     Miss   Eversham   abruptly    in- 
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tnil'^d  on  their  piiv^cy,  led  to  Aci- 
daii  's  ijp^rtment  by  the  aj>prehension 
that  so.nethiP-2:  terrible  had  occurred 
in  it  The  broken  accusations  of  the 
lady  to  Mortim'^r,  uttered  in  imperfect 
Enghsh,  with  her  but  half  intelligible 
appeals  to  Miss  Eversliam,  persuaded 
the  latter  that  the  foreigner  was  the 
jealous  wife  of  an  inconstant  hus- 
band. Her  curiosity,  however,  was 
completely  awakened,  for  there  was 
in  both  the  parties  that  which  per- 
suaded her  they  \vere  no  ordinary 
personages. 

The  next  morning  she  sent  a  polite 
message,  expressive  of  her  wish  to 
serve  the  lovely  Spaniard,  who,  mis- 
taking the  effv'Cts  of  a  prying  dispo- 
sition for  a  proof  of  kind  interest  in 
her  misfortunes,  invited  her  to  her 
apartment. 

Miss  Eversham  had,  w^ithm  a  week 
lifter,  set  out   for  Altringham  castle  ; 
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but  during  the  intervening  period,  she 
had  contrived  to  make  herself  mistress 
of  all  which  Acidalia  could  relate  of 
the  party's  situation,  except  the  real 
name  of  the  gentleman.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, with  unfeigned  astonishment, 
that  she  discovered,  in  the  eldest  son 
of  Lady  Altringham,  that  inconstant 
lover  of  the  beautiful  stranger  to  whom 
she  had  so  singularly  introduced  her- 
self, and  of  whom  she  had  lately  learnt 
so  much. 

The  vexation,  on  the  part  of  Morti- 
mer, (at  finding  his  secret  thus  in  the 
hands  of  one  who,  from  her  intimacy 
in  his  family,  might  create  much  mis- 
chief by  improperly  divulging  it)  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  exultation  of 
Miss  Eversham  at  perceiving  how 
completely  at  her  mercy  the  mutual 
partiality,  which  subsisted  between 
Lady  Ismena  and  Mr.  Artringham^ 
with    her    knowledge    of   Acidalia'^ 
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Story,  threw  both  parties.  How  fully 
she  possessed  the  means  of  playing  on 
their  feelings  at  her  pleasure  ! 

From  that  moment,  she  took  a  mali- 
cious amusement  in  revenging  the  re- 
pulse she  had  received  from  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Daventry,  by  sport- 
ing with  the  feelings  of  both. 

The  necklace  of  reliques  was  a  pre- 
sent from  Acidalia,  on  her  taking 
leave,  and  a  mark  of  that  lady's  regard. 
It  was  one,  she  told  her,  that  she  had 
herself  once  infinitely  valued,  not  so 
much  for  its  supposed  virtues,  as  be- 
cause her  lover  had  been  then  fond  of 
seeing  her  wear  it.  She  shewed  her, 
also,  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  Gitana, 
in  which,  she  said,  she  had  completed 
her  conquest  of  his  lon^  insensible 
heart;  aad  told  her,  that  during  the 
happy  period  of  his  love,  he  had  after- 
wards often  made  her  lay  aside  her 
splendid  costume  to  dress  herself  in 
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this  singular  attirement,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  contemplating  her. 

On  Miss  Eversham  declaring  sh« 
should  like  to  take  a  pattern  of  it  for 
the  next  masquerade  she  might  attend, 
Acidalia  insisted  on  her  accepting  it, 
averring,  that  now  its  sight  was  an 
aggravation  of  her  sorrow. 

The  effect  produced  on  Mortimer* 
by  the  sight  of  the  stringy  of  reliques, 
determined  Miss  Eversham  to  prac- 
tise still  further  on  his  feelings  at  the 
fancy  bail  of  Major- General  Bard  sleigh, 
where  she  rejoiced  to  think  she  could 
destroy  Lady  Is  men  a' s  pleasure  for 
the  evening.  In  pursuance  of  this  de- 
sign, she  dressed  herself  in  the  once 
favorite  and  well-remembered  habit  of 
his  Acidalia,  and,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing a  still  greater  effect  on  Mr.  Al- 
tringham,  concealecj  her  face.  So  well 
did  she  time  the  throwing  herself  in 
his  way,  and  so  completely  imitate  the 
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voice  and  gestures  of  Acidalia,  that  he 
at  first  believed  it  to  be  herself  whom 
he  saw  ;  and  while  his  eyes  were  turn- 
ed to  watch  the  uncertain  steps  of  the 
departing  Lady  Ismena,  Miss  Ever- 
sham  disappeared,  leaving  him  a  prey 
to  doubt  "-  regret  ---  remorse  —  and 
misery. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  he 
was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
Lord  Daventry;  who  gratified  by  the 
evident  pleasure,  with  which  his  pro- 
posals had  been  received  by  Sir  God- 
frey, laid  aside  his  accustomed  stiffness 
while  informing  Mr.  Altringham  of 
the  happiness  which  was  within  his 
reach;  and  became  shocked  and  in- 
dignant at  the  manner  in  which  those 
proposals  were  received.  Too  much 
enveloped  in  self-importance  to  be 
able  to  perceive  through  the  thick 
mist  it  threw  around  him,  the  agony 
of  mind  expressed  by  the  convulsed 
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features  of  Mortimer,  while  listening 
to    his   prop6saIs.      Lord    Daventry's 
pride  became  inflamed  at  his  not  in- 
stantly  expressing    that    lively    joy 
which  he  had  been  prepared  to  witness. 

Refusing  to  listen  to  one  word  of 
explanation,  after  he  understood  his 
proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  broke 
from  the  presence  of  the  unhappy 
Jover,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  secretly  exulting  in  the  mortifi- 
cation his  rejection  had  inflicted; 
though  in  reality,  that  lover  was  suf- 
fering all  the  pangs  of  despair. 

The  flight  of  Acidalia  de  Celertca, 
for  it  was  the  same  lady  who  afterwards 
had  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
adventures  of  Cecil,  by  restoring  Mor- 
timer to  freedom,  first  roused  him 
from  the  hopeless  despondency,  which 
succeeded  the  eventful  night  at  Gene- 
ral Bardsleigh's— yet  when  he  consi- 
dered the  pride   and  high  pretensions 
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of  Lady  Ismena,  could  he  flatter  him- 
self, she  would  ever  deign  to  listen  to 
an  explanation  of  what  must  appear 
to  her,  so  unpardonable  an  insult? 

One  chance  he  thought  alone  re- 
mained. It  was  the  availing  himself 
of  Mrs.  DorvilTs  friendship  to  seduce 
her  into  a  dispassionate  hearing  of  his 
fault  and    penitence— this    he   feared 

could  never  be  effected,  but  bv  con- 

«/ 

cealing  from  her,  to  whose  history  she 
was  listening;  and  this  obligation  the 
grateful  lady  undertook  to  confer 
on  him. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Mr.  Altringham,  that  she  might  tho- 
roughly instruct  herself  in  every  re- 
quisite particular  for  the  critical  expe- 
riment, that  Mrs.  Dorvill  returned  to 
her  cottage;  and  the  voluntary  offer 
Lady  Ismena  made  of  accompanying 
her  thither,  proved  favorable  to  her 
wishes.  That  lady  believing  frora 
s    2 
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her  own  knowledge  of  Mortimer,  that 
he  was  the  first  of  human  beings, 
thought  that  she  could  not  give  her 
ladyship,  whom  she  sincerely  loved,  a 
higher  proof  of  her  regard,  than  by 
endeavouring  to  unite  them. 

The  anxious  lover,  suffering  under 
the  most  torturing  suspense,  was 
awaiting'^  in  another  room  the  effect  of 
this  zealous  friend's  exertions,  when 
Mrs.  Dorvill,  quitting  the  subdued 
Lady  Ismena  on  the  conclusion  of  her 
narrative— sent  him  to  complete  that 
reconciliation,  for  which  she  had 
so  gradually  prepared  her. 

Never  had  the  noble  nature  of  Lady 
Ismena  an  opportunity  of  so  beauti- 
fully displaying  itself;  never,  had  the 
grateful  Mortimer  been  so  sensible 
how  entirely  she  was  above  all  petty 
artifice,  as  at  the  moment  she  became 
satisfied  her  lover  merited  the  for- 
giveness for  which  he  pleaded!  Then 
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it  was,  that  though  possessed  of 
princely  riches,  and  an  object  coveted 
by  half  the  other  sex;  this  charming 
woman  (disdaining  to  trifle  with  a 
lover  to  whom  she  meant  to  give  her- 
self) with  the  unostentatious  simplicity 
of  a  portionlessyoung  woman,  bestowed 
her  hand,  were  her  heart  dictated. 

"  Dear  madam,'*  said  Lady  Ismena, 
on  Mrs.  Dorvill  joining  the  lovers, 
'•  dear  madam,  what  can  you  now  say 
for  this  hero  of  your  wonderful  ro- 
mance, who  has  you  know  so  lately 
recovered  that  freedom-"the  loss  of 
which,  he  tutored  you  most  patheti- 
cally to  lament  !---Would  you  believe 
that  he  is  already  as  eager  again  to 
part  with  it,  as  he  was  solicitous  for 
its  restoration  ? 

"  However  inconsistent  this  may 
be,''  replied  Mrs.  Dorvill,  in  the  same 
strain  of  raillery,  ''  as  my  romcmce 
requires  such  an   incident  in  order  to 
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bring,  it  to  a  right  denouement^  I  must 
jcin  my  entreaties  to  those  of  its  hero^ 
that    your    ladyship   will    graciously 

condescend / ' 

"  Nay,  nay/'  interrupted  Lady 
Ismena,  who  had  unconsciously  re- 
sumed all  her  playful  graces,  ''if  you 
support  his  petition,  say  no  more. 
Here  is  the  boon  you  ask,  Mortimer, 
and  remember,  if  ever  you  regret  the 
rash  precipitancy  with  which  you 
have  put  your  unhoused  free  condition 
under  circumscription  a-nd  constraint, 
the  sin  be  on  your  head!" 

Mortimer  received  with  passionate 
tenderness,  the  pledge  she  had  ex- 
tended"-as,  with  a  voice  and  look, 
which  spoke  his.  happiness,  he  ex- 
claimed,—" If  this  be  sin,  I  have 
shook  hands  with  penitence/' 
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